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“A most welcome gift !” 


OTARD 
Lophiink Capi. 
BRANDY 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. Liqueur 





St ae tae Fastest to the U.S.A. 


-DC-7B 


- Only Pan American has them 





New holders of the 


transatlantic air speed 


“BLUE RIBAND” 


Cognac Brandy with two brandy glasses 


in a presentation pack at the normal 
price of the brandy only. SB 
These records: 


NEW YORK DISTANCE TIME AVERAGE 


TO IN MILES SPEED 
LONDON 3,554 8 hrs. 52 mins. 401 m.p.h. 
PRESTWICK = 3,291 8 hrs. 10 mins. 403 m.p.h. COMPLETE 
PARIS 3,731 9 hrs. 20 mins. 400 m.p.h. ORDER NOW FROM YOUR 


WINE MERCHANT 


HICK HARGREAVES 
The name to remember when 
a _ You require pr 











AVERAGE CRUISING SPEED 
353 MILES PER HOUR 









These extras: 





Wider aisles, roomier, reclining seats, four rest 
rooms, individual fold-away tables in every seat. 
Improved meal service. 













And, to repeat: 


FASTER BY FAR TO 
THE U.S.A. 


ee eEeeeeReeuEeaay 


Ta Tne 


Capacities from 20,000—450,000 !bs. '" 





Remember, when you fly PAA you are fiying 

with the only airline that has crossed the Atlantic 

over 50,000 times—a record of flying experience 

unapproached by any other airline in the world. . Wes | 

BUG Baas ae 
AND VACUUM PUMPS Siw 


Capacities ‘rom 30—2,000 c.m- 









SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR PAN AMERICAN 



















LONDON . . . .  « 1893/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292) cin a 
BIRMINGHAM. . Lombard House, Gt. Charles St. (CENtral 1128) k 4133 
GLASGOW. . . 16 Morth Drive, St. Enoch 8q., 6.1:(CITy 5744) 


DPB <=) STEAM JET VACUUM EQUIPMENT 
vacua up to 27° He. down to 









Ere 







WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE SOHO IRONWORKS - BOLTON 


London Office: Lancaster Place « w.c.2 
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Here’s the most sought after Sherry 





i eal phenol 


. = nS nS Telephones of phenolic resin are 
acer! {vuoi oe & more functional and durable, ply- 
a tae wood adhesives for boats more de- 

so iat +4 pendable, quality of motor oils im- 


proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol. 


—now available in England 
in limited quantities 
You owe yourself the pleasure of ” 


FINO 3 








. .. Another example of Dow at DD Tl 
wot with ind make bt SAN PATRICIO § | 
ducts for you. WRPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C4 C 

‘t always find Dow 3 


ified i in the products ne 
e each day, they are often , ) 
the important b@sic ingredient that - 
possible higher quality and 
. Agricultural chemicals 
*make his land more 
Balve—heip him in vs com | Make Sure your 
gainst weeds and insects. Magne- 
jum by Dow is the lightweight metal 


fighowee wed wazee, |  AdVErtisements 


®’but a few examples of 
s contribution to progress 


—e chemistry. work— 


information about Dow 
your representa- 



































make sure — - 
they’re READ 


eR Be you'can depend on DOW CHEMICALS Advertisements work very well indeed 1 
Bees x R. W. GREEFF & CO. LID, ‘THE READER’S DIGEST 
PE ek: Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland million sale. This means several million readers—resp onsive 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable:. Dowintal 


lling to. 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay and intelligent people, men and women well worth sellins 


Mexico, DF. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. +» Cable: Dowpanam cca - es _) 
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TO Fly East at a fare to 
PARIS suit your pocket—by 
Air France 3-class Super 

BEIRUT Constellation, with’ 
TEHERAN Sleeper, First, and 
Tourist class accopmmo- 

KARACHI dation. Air France is 
CALCUTTA proud of the long 
tradition for comfort, 

ee cuisine and courtesy for 
SAIGON which it is renowned, and its 
MANILA new Super Constellation 
through flight to Tokio proves 

AND no exception to the rule. Leaving London 


TOKIO on Wednesday or Sunday at 2 p.m., you can be in 
Pakistan or India the next day, in Bangkok 

within 36 hours, and Tokio the following 

evening. And of course, it is a service for the 

gourmet, for in 36 years of experience Air France 

has learnt to study the appetites and tastes of 

its clients. For comfort lovers in a hurry, 

Air France is best to the Far East... 


AIR FRANCE 


Spor Gpotellation, WORLD SERVICES 






Ask your travel 
agent —he'san 
erpert on these 
matters — for des 
tails of the new Air 
France Super Constel- 
lation services, 


AIR FRANCE pioneers of world travel 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - - GLASGOW and travel agents everywhere 










Mido Ladies’ Watches—are the smallest, 
most graceful self-winding 100% water- 
rs roof watches made, each unsurpassed in 
uty of design . 

Mido Men’s Watches—featuring Powerwind, 
the newest, most advanced — self- winding 
mechanism. Powerwind has only 7 parts 
instead of 16 or more customary parts. 


Wherever you go—north, east, south or west... whatever you 
do — ride, swim, climb or ski... your Mido Multifort Super- 
automatic may go safely with you, infallibly on — magni- 
ficently in fashion! And whether on your own wrist, 
or so lady's graceful forearm, your Mido is the oa s only 
-free”' watch, day after day after day. Your Mido is 
eae etely automatic — set it, then forget it! Mido features 
Powerwind, science’s — most advanced self-windi 
mechanism — so dependable it rivals perpetual motion! 
to see Mido at fine Soenalon stores the world over! Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


ye 





1. SELF-WINDING 2. 100% WATERPROOF 3. SHOCK-PROTECTED 
Joprrantomatiz ; 
4. ANTI-MAGHETIC 5. UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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"=  #£«x,}Materials handling ...an industry for industry 
Pee 
in Winey: mi Ss In many industries 50 tons of material equipment. And here the G.E.C. plays _lies an unequalled experience and 
ee ee oi must be lifted, moved; loaded and un- a major role. understanding of the problems involved 
ie y. vat aN *; loaded to produce a single ton of the From the G.E.C. group of works in the bulk handling of materials for 
ieee Tate d finished product; and the cost involved come all types of heavy duty materials _—_ industry. 
: — Beare es can be between 15% and 85% of the ‘handling plant. One of Britain’s largest 
eae total cost of production of an article. suppliers of this essential equipment, 
io * eet e Materials must be moved both rapidly —_ the company designs and manufactures 
i 4 vm 2 : ‘ ; and economically with the minimum of _coal handling installations for generat- 
H ae . Wa Me human labour. For instance, at a ing stations and plant for the handling 
aks cares. _ Lenden power station a coal sterage of and reclamation of iron and other 
ie Sips sn ef 750,000 tons can be built up at the rate metalliferous ores, coal, coke and lime- 
ay q at ‘ a of 400 tons an hour by one of the stone in countries all over the world. 
te . es ae largest handling plants in Europe. At the present time, materials hand- LEADERS IN 
Meo) sa cy In fact, the bulk handling of materials _ ling installations are being erected by INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
ee Pia we has now become an industry in itself— the G.E.C. in Great Britain, Spain, 
a Se eee 3 a highly mechanised industry that calls | Yugoslavia, Italy and Australia. Nor is ede eects O00 
{ Raa Veto? for a complex range of specialist this surprising for within the G.E.C. Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Does Commercial Television sell the goods? 
Revion, the great cosmetic firm, for one, are 
absolutely certain that it does. All their facts 
and figures go to prove it. 

From September 25th onwards Revion 
advertised their new hair-spray ‘‘Satin Set’”’ ex- 
clusively on Commercial Television. The result? 
From then on sales all over the London ITA 
area started to rocket. 

One store set a target 40% above their normal 
sales. They actually sold 140% over normal. Some 
stores doubled their sales; many stores sold right 
out. “No question about it’ says Mr. George 


From strength to strength with 
Make hut your lime “ow 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED, TELEVISION HOUSE, KINGSWAY. W.C.2 


THE UPWARD TREND OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION (5) 






Goodrich, Sales Promotion Manager of Revlon, 
**Television really sells the goods—and quickly.” 

There is every reason for these spectacular 
figures. For television is unique in the directness 
with which it reaches the potential customers in 
their most receptive state of mind. Television, 
in fact, is a selling medium with terrific impact. 
Particularly at weekends, where Revlon concent- 
rated two-thirds of their Commercial Television 
time. For ATV has attracted a huge, loyal 
audience which it is building up and up. No 
advertiser can leave ATV out of his calculations. 
Book your time well in advance. 








Telephone: Chancery 4488 
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An artist's impression of a coal handling plant at a London power station 


Materials handling ...an industry for industry 


In many industries 50 tons of material 
must be lifted, moved; loaded and un- 
loaded to produce a single ton of the 
finished product; and the cost involved 
can be between 15% and 85% of the 
total cost of production of an article. 

Materials must be moved both rapidly 
and economically with the minimum of 
human labour. For imstance, at a 
London power station a coal sterage of 
750,000 tons can be built up at the rate 
of 400 tons an hour by one of the 
largest handling plants in Europe. 

Tn fact, the bulk handling of materials 


has now become an industry in itself— 


a highly mechanised industry that calls" 


for a complex range of specialist 


equipment. And here the G.E.C. plays 
a major role. 

From the G.E.C. group of works 
come all types of heavy duty materials 
handling plant. One of Britain’s largest 
suppliers of this essential equipment, 
the company designs and manufactures 
coal handling installations for generat- 
ing stations and plant for the handling 
and reclamation of iron and other 
metalliferous ores, coal, coke and lime- 
stone in countries all over the world. 

At the present time, materials hand- 
ling installations are being erected by 
the G.E.C. in Great Britain, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Australia. Nor is 
this surprising for within the G.E.C. 


lies an unequalled experience and 
understanding of the problems involved 
in the bulk handling of materials for 


industry. 


LEADERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Lid., : 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


THE BA 
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Does Commercial Television sell the goods? 
Revion, the great cosmetic firm, for one, are 
absolutely certain that it does. All their facts 
and figures go to prove it. 

From September 25th onwards Revion 
advertised their new hair-spray ‘Satin Set’’ ex- 
clusively on Commercial Television. The result? 
From then on sales all over the London ITA 
area started to rocket. 

One store set a target 40% above their normal 
sales. They actually sold 140% over normal. Some 
stores doubled their sales; many stores sold right 
out. “No question about it’? says Mr. George 
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Goodrich, Sales Promotion Manager of Revlon, 
*““Television really sells the goods—and quickly.” 

There is every reason for these spectacular 
figures. For television is unique in the directness 
with which it reaches the potential customers in 
their most receptive state of mind. Television, 
in fact, is a selling medium with terrific impact. 
Particularly at weekends, where Revion concent- 
rated two-thirds of their Commercial Television 
time. For ATV has attracted a huge, loyal 
audience which it is building up and up. No 
advertiser can leave ATV out of his calculations. 
Book your time well in advance. 








Telephone: Chancery 44338 
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= 4 + ey 
ae ‘a we = Ae o os 
See yO When the doors open will your products get in? 
an e ene cf : 
wh “S rel 
fan aot es a Owing to unfavourable economic conditions some circulate once a fortnight in 120 countries outside the 
a ly i markets of the world are temporarily closed to U.S. and Canada. An advertising campaign in these 
eg AL certain products. Yours may be among them. editions will not only increase your company’s busi- 
ya eis oe Some day—very soon perhaps—these mgrkets will ness in world markets that are open to it now, but 
i ae: oe reopen, Offering big opportunities for increased busi- re-sell its products or services in the markets of 
ek ki ness and profit. Will your company be in a position the future. 
ee Ay “i to make the most of these opportunities? Or will Life INTERNATIONAL—average net paid circulation 250,000- 
ra a, 5 its name and products in those markets have been 300,000 copies in English, circulating in 120 countries 
Nex, hoe hate tee forgotten ? outside North America. 
ey ie we ei Through their advertisements in the international LIFE EN ESPANOL —average net paid circulation ice, 
a Mil editions of Lirz, the world’s leading companies are Copies in Spanish; circulating in Central and Sout 
A baa e maintaining recognition and prestige for their names These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS Of LIFE 
Sy fat Sheen iy and products behind trade barriers now. MAGAZINE, With a combined circulation of over 500,000 
“3 eh ona, Between them the two international editions ofLirz copies every fortnight. 


Write, telephone or call for further information to 
The Advertisement Manager, Life International Editions, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W1. Grosvenor 4080 
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If you were to look into the kitchen of any . \ 4S 
woman whose husband has made his mark, nes 
more often than not you would find wr ae 














‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s ¥ 
not far to seek. These beautiful and ea ois 
practical products are the obvious Sea 
choice of people for whom only 
the best will do. This 2 PA 
year be really thoughtful tages, - 
and give ‘ Prestige’ . el te 
to those important Gel 
people on your woh 
Christmas list. ve 


OURO EEE . Prestige * House- 
SOME 
OTHER 


IDEAS 








wares are ideal Mii 
for business ‘. k 

gift-giving because they | 

bring pleasure and real pride . 

of possession, not just to one 

person, but to the entire family. It’s 


‘PRESTIGR’ WALLTYPE 
CAN OPENER 39/64 


so easy to send the right thing. Just hand 
your Christmas list to your secretary and i} 
ask her to visit any store where fine house- 
wares are sold. They'll havea wide selection of . 


‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


4 ost & 
~ 





PRESTIGE’ GOURMET 


carvine ser aga. 2 Jllustrated is the ‘ Prestige ’ Food Mixer at 38/6 





Prestig “4M GREATEST NAME IN HOUSEWARES i 


PRESTIGE’ SET OF 
KITCHES TOOLS 105% 


IRIE EAR IIAA AIEEE ERRERREREREREE 


OI II IIR TATRA IAI 





MADE BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 » 
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The Crusader and the ballotini beads 


There is no romantic legend here. The Crusader happens to be 
a highly-efficient electric water heater and the ballotini beads 
are minute glass spheres scattered in thousands on road signs to 
give whole area reflection. But the two are related: the water 
heater and the reflective road signs are made by companies in 
the seven Divisions of Tube Investments. 

So many things that make life easier, and sometimes save it, 
stem from the symbol TI, and its manufacturing companies— 
from oxygen bottles (which went to the top of Everest and 
Kanchenjunga) to hypodermic needle tubing, bicycles to rolled 
steel sections, flame-proof lighting to aluminium sheet, and 


mechanical handling plant to rolling mills. 


The TI General Division, for instance, makes prefabricated structures for 
buildings, buses and railcars; aeroplane parts; plastic tubes; cold rolled 
metal sections; metal furniture; paints and industrial finishes ; traffic signs, 
transport seating and shop fittings. 

That is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world : Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 


Tube Investments Limited 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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Not too sweet, * 
‘ not too dry. 

Z The finest wine in its class. 
- Excellent with any main » 
? course—fish, poultry, 
. white meat or : 

red meat . 
* 
‘ ® 
* At your Wine Merchant's 
¥ 
+ 
* 
& ®. BO. HALLGARTEN « * LONDON £.¢.3 





Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating? 


The “HOME-FIRE” with its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is an essential luxury in the modern 
residence. 

Why not convert your small independent boiler to oil-firing 
and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
clearing ashes? The “ HOME-FIRE” 
offers the cheapest form of clean, 
labour-free heat for hot water and 
central heating. 


Send now for full details and 
name of nearest dealer. 





MW 
OIL BURNER 


Installed in your small independent CU 
boiler with 150 storage tank 
from under £100 complete. 








NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box 400) DROITWICH. 
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BE AROMOINIOM tor the 
FISHING INDUSTRY 


In all the principal fishing ports, wooden 
boxes and tubs are being replaced by containers made of light, 
strong, hygienic aluminium. Pressoturn Ltd., pioneers of this 
enterprise, have supplied many thousands of aluminium con- 
tainers to Britain’s fishing industry in support of its campaign 
for improved quality, including 50,000 Kits to Hull, the scene 
of our main illustration. 


Pressoturn Ltd., a member of the Almin Group, is a development 
organisation with facilities for design and market research. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS. Telephone SLOUGH 25061 -4 
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E < WAR eh The 
Be” aie ie 3 How 
: me RURD Fourt 
a ‘. Here is something that can save you money, and ForI 
; Mai oe? < : . orda 
es aii te 3A" speed your production: long-run manufacturing concerns — 
x : : . Mess 
zi e \ We have proved it. It is a polystyrene plastic for mass Mor 
| . ae . . Dr 
A ah production by injection moulding. Its name is Lustrex. Figk 
im RS ” the 
* jie * Civi 
gar uae 4a Lustrex can replace many costlier and less stable CHPERFLUOUS oo 
; ah ifs materials, But it is no mere substitute—it is a material a 
m NM: ‘, in its own right ... tough, handsome and time-saving. LE 
2am : In many trades Lustrex cuts out whole processes— . 
2; Ty é : : 0 
> s <% : : a 
ea Ss does away with preparation of material, finishing, M 
ta : ‘ i ; Ni 
ot assembling and colouring, and quite a few storage Ke 
C 
problems, too. You can get from “raw” Lustrex 
to finished, marketable part or product in one operation. : 
L 
Lustrex is versatile too. Many modern radio cabinets are : 
attractively moulded in Lustrex—and so are toys, electrical 





fittings, household wares, and packages for cosmetics, 


toilet accessories and a thousand and one other products. 

















In modern refrigerators, it is used to make Freezer Drawers 


and Doors, Drip Trays and Door Trims. 





Can you afford to ignore the advantages Lustrex can bring you? 


Send this coupon for more information—today. 


EES Ee A A SS eS A LS A a ee 
TO: MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, DEPT. 347, 25 CHARLES 11 STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Please send me more information about Lustrex. 
a 


Lustres is a Registered Trade Mark 


Apter 


nee aeet te tenet ttn TTS MtenRy hm neaner tens Mareen 


a - 
TRAE COMPANY... 


ATTEN asa hl coca cs. 


ane pneu tenaners eeneunetenernasnengeneneeessveetsenqtie tess servenuninreasennyentmineyannssunnatpessentaeshaeihnrnatrecenmepeners te 








In association with: Monsanto Chemical Rte Coe 
L4d., Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (A 
india Lid., Bombay. Representatives in the 


, St. Louis, U8. 
MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, Dept. 347, 25, Charles Ii Street, London, $.W.! Melbourne. 


A. 
Monsanic 
8 principal cities. 
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Labour of Hercules 


could have chosen from the candidates available to it ; but it 

has had to make a painful and dangerous decision nevertheless. 
Everybody knows why the decision has been painful : the result of the 
ballot must have brought bitter hurt to Mr Herbert Morrison. There 
is something in Mr Morrison’s manner that prevents people from 
seeing his merits, which are many and great. He was the organiser of 
victory for Labour in 1945, and no man has done more to make the 
party an effective organism. He has held some of the highest offices 
of state, and the non-Labour public should remember that he has 
always shown himself moderate, open-minded and devoted to the 
public interest. This is no ordinary politician who is now bowed off 
the stage. But if his curtain call is sad, it is also inevitable. Mr 
Morrison has been kept waiting too long, and it is now too late. 

The reason why the decision to elevate Mr Gaitskell to the leader- 
ship is also a risky one may be less generally appreciated. It is that 
this week’s choice may prove to be the start of an unprofitable slide of 
Labour to the Left. This may seem a strange thing to say when the 
man who has been elevated is Mr Gaitskell. The apprehensions that 
arise are not, of course, based on any sinister interpretation of his 
character. Mr Gaitskell is what he appears to be on the surface : a 
moderate, sensible and agreeable man—with a streak of political genius 
that nobody foresaw in him ten years ago. Indeed, the fears arise 
precisely from the fact that he is such a moderate and sensible right- 
winger. For the moderate and sensible right-winger in the Labour 
party—unless he is also a hero of the trade union movement—tends to 
be a lonely figure. It is no accident that nearly all the previous leaders 
of the party have been—or at the time of their election were thought 
to be—compromise candidates from the middle of the road. From 
the nature of the party, it is always subject to the pressure of dissidence 
on the left, and a man of the acknowledged right is in a difficult posi- 
tion for controlling the wild men. He is not well placed to fulfil the 
main function that must fall to any Labour leader in the next twenty 

ears. 

: That function, to make no bones about the matter, is to turn his back 
on the age of Keir Hardie. This is not a contentious judgment of what 
Mr Gaitskell ought to do ; it is a straight forecast of what Mr Gaitskell, 
‘if he is to lead the party successfully for the next twenty years, will 
have to do. Even by the time that Mr Gaitskell gets his first oppor- 
tunity to become Prime Minister, in 1959 or 1960, Britain is likely 
to be a country in which about one-third of all families will own their 
own motor car, more than half will own their own television set, con- 
siderably more than half will have a stake in industrial pensions 
schemes, and a greater proportion of the people than ever before will 
be decently and modernly housed. What Britain will be like when 
Mr Gaitskell reaches retirement age, in the late 1970s, defies 
imagination. 


Ts Labour party has chosen the only leader that it sensibly 
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It is quite clear, however, that for this new and 


emerging sort of society, which in the jargon of yester- 
day will be a mainly middle-class society, the precepts 
of Keir Hardie will have about as much relevance as 
those of old Mother Hubbard. 
people is now an inspiring struggle for more wealth, 


The struggle of the 


better leisure and more equal opportunity ; it is no 
longer a bitter stage struggle against hard-faced capi- 
talists, grinding poverty and grime. The new leader of 
Labour will have to retain all that is best in the Labour 
tradition, the idealism in it, the generosity in it, and the 
sense of progress in it. But he will also have to persuade 
the party to abandon some of its favourite catchphrases 
and beliefs. The test of a successful leader is whether 
he can get it to abandon them quickly enough to keep 
in touch with developing public opinion. 

This is where Mr Gaitskell’s right-wing antecedents 
will be in his way. The first desire of a party leader is 
to hold his party together, and a right-wing leader is 
under peculiar compulsions to make concessions to the 
left wing. One has been able to observe Mr Gaitskell 
doing it in recent months, from .his fervour for 
nationalisation at Margate to the venom of his attacks 
on Mr Butler in the House of Commons. Ernest Bevin 
could afford to stand for commonsense and refuse to 
argue about it ; but that was because he could always 
whistle up his faithful trade-union bodyguard. Mr 
Gaitskell has no such personal following; he can 
tule only by persuasion, and persuasion means 
conciliation. 

Paradoxically, a left-wing leader would be a better 
guarantee of moderation, for his imperative necessity 
would be to keep the right happy ; he would find him- 
self both needing to make concessions to the right and 
better able to reconcile the left-wingers to them. But 
the only left-winger on offer this week was Mr Aneurin 
Bevan. There was a time, seven or eight years ago, 
when it seemed that Mr Bevan was going to succeed in 
making the transition (like another Welshman fifty 


1 ebullient head of the Russian Communist party 
and his prime minister must be happy men as they 
return from their costly month of junketing through 
southern Asia. They may not have achieved all that 
they hoped for, but they have set Asia by the ears—and 
that, it is now clear, was their chief aim. Admittedly, 
to dub Mr Khrushchev’s activities mere trouble-making 
would be unfair to his versatility. He has applied 
unction, where he saw fit, as lavishly as he has flung 
vitriol. . Vitriol, however, was the most active ingredient 
in the brew that the Soviet rulers offered to their hosts. 
The pattern of their innumerable speeches hardly 
varied. In every speech there lay, embedded in a 
mass of lip service to goodwill, peace and brotherly 


The Happy 
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years ago) from an inflammatory politician to ap 
administrator and a statesman. But by a series of 
personal and political decisions, Mr Bevan has made it 
clear that, if he is to emulate Lloyd George at all, it 
will be the erratic and destructive later years rather than 
the promising early ones. The party had no option 
but to reject him this week. 

Mr Gaitskell was therefore the only possible new 
leader. Indeed, this is to put it too grudgingly. It is far 
too early to say whether he will develop into the formid- 
able character that the job requires—a sort of Disraelj 
in reverse. But it is already clear that he is a very 
remarkable man. His meteoric rise from obscurity 
within ten years, assisted though it has been by the 
successive patronage of Dr Dalton, of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and of Mr Attlee, is sufficient proof of his 
quality. He-.is the first of Labour’s intellectuals to have 
shown himself also to be an efficient administrator. 
What is more to the point, he has accomplished some- 
thing that is harder for the intellectual than for any- 
body else—he has convinced the non-intellectual 
common man (who is so apt to take subtlety of mind for 
dishonesty) of his personal integrity. Compared with 
any other recent Labour leader, not even excluding 
Stafford Cripps, he combines the qualities of character 
and intellect to an unexampled degree. 

It remains to wish him well in his task. This is no 
empty personal compliment ; it is a matter of the 
highest public importance that Mr Gaitskell should 
succeed. For what this country, with its somnolent and 
arthritic tendencies, needs is a forceful and 
realistic party of the Left. It can be as radical as it 
chooses, and yet not hurt the common interest, provided 
only that it also founds itself on reality and sense. 
Labour is not such a party now—it is two parts old- 
fashioned, one part doctrinaire, and one part downright 
silly—but Mr Gaitskell may be able to rebuild it in this 
image. It will be a herculean task; but not an 
impossible one. 


Hypocrites 


understanding, a coldly calculated incitement to ill-will. 
Mr Khrushchev went out of his way—literally, in the 
case of his visit to Kashmir—to drag in contentious 
issues or to invent crude but venomous fictions. These 
were no mere outbursts of spleen, as he himself was 
at pains to deny. For example, his notorious utterance 
in Bombay, where he accused Britain, France and 
America of sending Hitler’s army into Russia, ws 
carefully repeated and elaborated a fortnight later in 
Rangoon 


This was a crude form of lying. Rangoon ™y 
seem to Mr Khrushchev a remote and credulous place 5 
but some people there will remember that it was the 
signing of the Stalin-Hitler pact in August, 1939, that 
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freed the Nazis to start the second world war and 
share the initial spoils with Russia. The vital point, 
however, is not that the Soviet rulers’ various inventions 
have been “ fantastic” (as Sir Anthony Eden rightly 
said on Monday), nor that they can be proved false 
by turning to any reference book, but that they were 
premeditated. From the first day of their month-long 
tour, the two Russians set to work like beavers to 
“ divide and fool.” 

It was multiple division. Their first and most 
obvious target was to embitter anti-western feeling 
among Asians, by recalling ancient wrongs as well as 
current grievances (and here Mr Dulles’s ill-timed and 
ill-considered words about Goa gave them unexpected 
aid). They went so far as to warn an India which 
had achieved independence without war only eight 
years ago that it stood in deadly peril and must make 
ready to defend itself against a British attempt to 
reconquer it. This calls to mind not only the late 
Colonel McCormick’s fear that George III’s redcoats 
might yet attack Chicago, but also the story of the 
heron in the Panchatantra, India’s equivalent of Aesop. 
Finding the fish in his favourite lake increasingly hard 
te catch by the usual methods, the heron warned them 
that fishermen were soon coming to net them all ; 
and the frightened fish gratefully accepted his offer 
to carry them one by one in his beak to a safer place. 

Secondly, the Communist rulers have also aimed at 
stimulating western exasperation at, and suspicion of, 
the Indians and Burmese whom they had tricked into 
appearing to applaud their lies. Mr Nehru and U Nu 
have not only been made to provide a magnificent 
platform for anti-western diatribes ; they have also 
been made, by the use of “ doubletalk,” to appear 
slavish followers of the devious Communist line on 
humerous issues, a fact in which Moscow’s worldwide 
propaganda apparatus is already revelling. Nor is 
that all. India and Burma are known to have strong 
feelings against “ colonialism” and against “ blocs ” ; 
and nobody in the West disputes their right to such 
feelings. But it is a somewhat different thing when 
democratic Asian statesmen are seen solemnly con- 
demning blocs hand in hand with the builders of the 
mightiest power -bloc in history; or joining, in a 
denunciation of “colonialism,” with the one power 
that still holds vast areas of Asia in an iron grip, that 
deports whole Asian peoples by the million to bleak 
Corners of Siberia, and uproots, for instance, Moslem 
Kazakhs from their ancient lands, while pouring white 
settlers into Kazakhstan. 


* 


Westerners can understand that traditions of Asian 
hospitality require the strewing of rose petals along 
Mr Khrushchev’s triumphal way, and inhibit his hosts 
from publicly differing with him even when he most 
embarrasses them. But when they see an apparent 
readiness to echo Moscow’s more vicious slogans, to 
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imitate its deceitful jargon, and to accept its patronage, 
they are not unnaturally inclined to suspect either 
hypocrisy or suicidal blindness. Having (like India 
and Burma) a free press and free expression, they have, 
inevitably, vented these suspicions. The conduct of 
the Soviet tourists shows that they sought to stir up 
precisely this kind of suspicion and acrimony. 

But, equally clearly, they had a third aim: to divide 


free Asia against itself, widening the gap between those 


Asian states that seek security through defence pacts 
and those that shun them, and inflaming the Kashmir 
and “* Pakhtunistan ” disputes just as they had previously 
inflamed the Arab-Israel frontiers. It is noticeable in 
this context that these “‘ standard bearers of progress” ~ 
have not been in the least concerned to champion the 
more enlightened Asian countries against the more 
reactionary. On the contrary, several of the most 
feudal and fanatical regimes in the Asian-Arab world 
are now being wooed by Moscow. Trotsky once termed 
his rivals’ morals “ variable and at the same time elastic, 
like good braces.” Mr Khrushchev, who sees the need 
to adopt a distinctly less revolutionary tone in Kabul 
than in Rangoon, has no difficulty in keeping his 
trousers up. 

Likewise, his professed solicitude for the Asian 
masses has not prevented him from doing his utmost 
to poison the atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
between free Asian countries, and between them and 
the West, which means so much for their future. 
Nobody in southern Asia sees Russia as likely to help 
the region on anything like the scale of western aid, 
half a billion dollars’ worth of which has already been 
provided for India alone. Indeed, it would be strange 
and unprecedented if the Communists seriously thought 
of helping non-Communist nations to avoid the very 
economic crises that, according to Marx’s dialectic, are 
needed to impel them-into the Communist camp. 

Thoughts of this kind have, it seems, taken shape 
in the minds of many perceptive Asians as the Soviet 
visit proceeded. Mr Khrushchev’s revamping of 
history has not gone unnoticed, nor has his evident 
intention of estranging India and Burma from their 
neighbours and friends. The way the Russians went 
home after this first month-long visit to the non- 
Communist world with their dogmas and preconcep- 
tions intact may, too, have recalled to some Indian 
minds another fable from the Panchatantra—that of 
the Unteachable Monkey. But it would be foolish to 
suppose that they struck no chords in even the most 
sophisticated Indian heart when they spoke of Goa or 
Kashmir or of the alleged exclusion of India from a 
place among the great powers. And among the count- 
less thousands of newly literate, scantily educated Asians 
who read cheap, heavily subsidised Communist publica- 
tions, the impact of the visit has probably been far 
more telling. As a correspondent who followed the 
Russians’ tour points out on page 1038, thousands of 
children have been rehearsed in pro-Soviet slogans ; 

and the “ broad masses,” to use the Communists’ own 
phrase, were no doubt awed by the splendours they 
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witnessed—although it may be worth noting that after 
Marshal Tito’s visit to Burma, many ordinary folk 
along his route were heard to say : “ What a waste of 
money ! It’s only because he is a white man that the 
government takes all this trouble.” 

Whatever the extent of the Russians’ success in 
putting. across their propaganda—and it will not be 
possible to estimate. it for some time—one thing is 
clear: the West ought not to be thrown into either 
rage or panic. Nothing, indeed, would suit the Com- 
munists better than a noisy dispute between westerners, 
with one faction saying “ we must hasten to buy back 
Asia’s friendship ” (that is, offer lavish aid, at a moment 
when it will be clear to every Asian that these offers 
spring from fear, not from friendship), while the other 
complains “ why waste more money on these ungratéful 
people, who have pocketed our earlier gifts and then 
spat in our eye ?” 


* 


Sane thinking about these things ought to begin (not 
only in the West, but in free Asia, too) from a very 
different, very simple fact, so taken for granted that 
it is all too rarely expressed: the fact that free men, 
in all countries, have a common cause in checking the 
spread of tyranny. Now that the iron ring of Com- 
munist tyranny has closed round nearly a billion human 
beings, the free societies of Europe, Asia and America 
have no choice but to help each other survive. The 
collapse of either free Asia or the West would condemn 
the other to eventual surrender to the great monolithic 
power bloc north of the Himalayas. That is why the 
Communists are sweating blood to divide them. 

It is nonsense, in this context, to think of “ keeping 
Russian aid out of Asia.” On the contrary, the appro- 
priate slogan for the West to adopt here might be 
“come on in—the water’s not too warm.” The propa- 
gandist value of the new Soviet offers is short-term. 
It is indeed high time that Russia, which so loudly 
proclaims its wealth and its eagerness to help others, 
took on a fair share of the job of aiding poorer countries 
—and was publicly held responsible for doing so. Mr 
Khrushchev has offered to “share his last piece of 
bread” with several less well nourished Indian 
audiences ; what has held him back ? And, moreover, 
how long will it take for Soviet aid to become taken 
for granted, for Asian recipients to fret at its nakedly 
bilateral and choosy forms and urge Moscow, as they 
have urged the West, to channel it through multilateral 
systems such as Uno and the Colombo Plan ? 

The point that has to be got over to Indians and 
Burmese is that the West is not longing to enrol them 
in defence alliances, but is desperately anxious that 
they should remain free societies—an anxiety shared 
by all Indians and Burmese except a few extremists 
of both Right and Left. If, then, Russian economic 


offers are of .a kind that helps them to avert difficulty 


and disorder, as western aid does, so much the better 
—and that is a point that needs to be got over to the 
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western public. And this example shows how the real 
problem of maintaining between free Asia 
and the free West in the face of Communist splitting 
tactics is much more than one of economics ; it js 
primarily a problem of understanding. 


That does not mean high-powered, glossy propa- 


ganda ventures; nor does it mean mealy-mouthed 
silence about genuine differences of. opinion. Argu- 
ment is, in fact, the breath of freedom. Frank and 
sincere exchanges of views, even where agreement 
cannot be reached, are by far the best recipe for friend- 
ship between the democracies of Asia, America and 
Europe. To insult Asia’s intelligence, as the Com- 
munist rulers have done by their gross flattery, their 
veiled barbs, and their “ doubletalk,” is not the way 
te win its friendship. If, on the other hand, Mr 
Khrushchev’s hideous example stimulates the western 
world—which is regrettably sluggish in these matters— 
to listen more carefully to Asian views, to expound its 
motives more honestly to Asia, and to base its relation- 
ships with Asia on lasting friendship rather than on 
the tricks of the travelling showman (all things which 
the Russians have not done), then some good may 
come out of the past month’s events. 


Local Government Reform 


The metropolis now contains, in its extended circum- 
ference, nearly as many people as Scotland ; and the town 
population for ever incredsing in a much greater ratio 
than the rural population, its condition, especially in 
relation to space, must have a commanding influence over 
all future legislation. This consideration makes the new 
Act for the regulation of the metropolis, under which the 
New Board of Works was elected by the different metro- 
politan parishes this week, of very great importance. . . . 
They seem generally to have been.set about in a very 
ordinary way, without any solemnity. The clergymen or 
churchwardens, who are generally the chairmen of the 
vestries, either did not interest themselves in the subject, 
or had not prehension of its bearings, and gave no 
explanation a ae vestries of the duties they were 
summoned to perform, nor urged them to be careful in 
performing them. Yet it is not too much to say, if the 
jobbing and corruption of which we have heard so much 
throughout the empire as prevailing vices are to be 
destroyed, the destruction must begin from the electors. 
The reform must commence in parishes. .. . It 
seems probable . . . that the Act for the better 
government of the metropolis will be the com- 
mencement of a more fruitful change in our 
institutions than even Parliamentary Reform. All 
sniehen: eepainaee aed ta tax Sa de Yoo roar 
of Works, and under its exclusive control; but, if any 
other or better system be suggested, there is nothing in 
the Act which prescribes an adherence to the system 
already acted on. These are only specimens of the dis- 
cretionary power which the Act places or confirms in the 
possession of the parishioners and the vestries ; and, in the 
end, as the town population increases more and more, the 
principle of these discretionary powers, or self-govern- 
ment, if they be not nipped in the bud, will become more 
and more the general rule of the whole community. 
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How to Kill the Purchase Tax 


R BUTLER has flown a kite about the long-term 
possibility of turning the purchase tax into a sales 
tax. ‘rhe newspapers have misinterpreted this very 
tentative action as a signal of early intent. The Labour 
and Liberal parties have reacted strongly against it. And 
Mr Butler has pulled in his kite a little lower. This 


seems to be the right reading of the rather bewildering - 


cut and thrust about indirect taxation during recent 
debates on the Finance Bill. The reading is rather a 
sorry one. It is going to be a great pity if any party 
irrevocably, strikes its attitude over this issue before 
thinking out what the issue means. 

The first effect of any transition from purchase tax 
to a sales tax—and, theoretically, the only necessary 
effect—would be that the tax would be collected from 
some 700,000 retail outlets (including, possibly, such 
outlets as restaurants and garages) instead of from 
about 80,000 wholesalers. The single disadvantage of 
this would be that Customs and Excise officials would 
have more work to do in collecting the tax ; but outside 
commentators have no need to emphasise this point 
to the Chancellor. The Customs and Excise will have 
emphasised, indeed probably over-emphasised, it to 
him already. The advantages of this method of collec- 
tion would far exceed this solitary disadvantage. Some 
of the advantages would be mainly technical: the new 
method of collection would close some irritating loop- 
holes, and it would obviate the wild changes that occur 
in retailers’ stockbuilding whenever they think that 
purchase tax rates may be cut. But the big advantage 


of the new system would be that it would enable the 


Chancellor to tax services as well as goods ; and Labour 
should note that this extension of the tax to services— 
suppose, for example, there was a penny in the shilling 
surcharge on restaurant meals, beauty parlour treat- 
ment and motor car repairs—might be generally pro- 
gressive, not regressive, in effect. 

: these, were the only effects of a switch to a sales 
tax, then presumably there would be little party con- 
troversy about the value of it. But, almost certainly, 
there would be changes in relative burdens as well. 
Although, theoretically, retailers could be told to levy 
sales taxes at different rates, appropriate to the four 
current rates of purchase tax, they would be likely to 
get into a great muddle in trying to fulfil any such 
directive. The problems caused by oddities in the 
purchase tax schedules are great enough when they are 
problems for the big wholesalers to handle ; they would 
drive the good lady who keeps the village store to dis- 
traction. For this reason, if for no other, a sales tax 
would probably have to be either a flat rate percentage 
tax on all sales ; or else, more probably, a flat rate 
Percentage tax on all sales except those of food and 
a few other essentials, plus a special luxury tax on a 
list of other items. Moreover, it would be administra- 
tively wise to keep this list of luxuries, as well as the 


list of total exemptions from the tax, as short as possible. 
This might appear to be regressive, but would it be a 
bad thing ? 

Economically, it would not. The present graduation 
of purchase tax rates has been grossly misused by 
successive Chancellors... Far too often, whenever the 
British public and foreign importers have demanded 
more of the product of a particular British industry, 
or whenever there has been any other sign that 
the industry concerned ought to expand, a Chancellor 
has leapt in to discourage this expansion—by a dis- 
criminatory increase in purchase tax rates, in order to 
curb what he calls “ immoderate demand.” Conversely, 
Chancellors have often prolonged the death agony of 
declining industries by giving them discriminatory 
tax reliefs. This is the exact opposite of economic sense. 
Moreover, the idea that a graduated purchase tax can 
also be used to discriminate against luxuriés runs into a 
major difficulty. It is that the things that are defined 
as luxuries in the conditions of today are the very 
things that ought to be the incentive goods for the 
workers in the conditions of tomorrow. 


- 


Presumably, if discriminatory indirect taxes had been 
introduced long ago, the British tax system would now 
be discriminating against everything except potatoes, 
black cotton stockings, and peasants’ smocks. Should 
not Mr Gaitskell, in particular, recognise the implica- 
tions of discriminatory purchase tax in a changing 
world ? Just after the election he very wisely publi- 
cised the letter of a young constituent who said that 
workers of his generation looked forward with avid 
expectation to being able to buy a motor car. Should 
not Mr Harold Wilson recognise the dangers of impos- 
ing large indirect taxes on things that are considered, 
at any one moment of time, appropriate only for the 
rich ? In his own childhood, if he is to be believed, 
the things that only the rich were supposed to buy 
included shoes. The idea of a discriminatory purchase 
tax on things that the better off workers are just 
beginning to buy is not a progressive idea. It is an 
essentially reactionary idea,” designed to keep the 
workers in their present stations. The proper battle 
cry of the Left should be that within twenty-five years 
every miner has got to be able to buy his wife a fur 
coat. If Labour wants to redistribute real purchasing 
power, the most efficient method of doing this is to rely 
on direct taxes alone. 

But this leads to the third—and perhaps the biggest 
—reason for present opposition to the idea of a sales 
tax. This is the fear that if ever indirect taxation were 
to get on a more sensible basis, Chancellors might rely 
more heavily upon it and less heavily upon a progressive 
income tax. There is no necessary reason why this 
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should happen ; but, once again, it seems a very reason- 
able guess that it would. For a really widespread sales 
tax would be a great money-spinner. A tax of a penny 
in the shilling on all consumers’ expenditure, other than 
expenditure on food and rents, would bring in more 
than the {£400 million-odd yield of present purchase 
tax. There would, of course, be pressure against levy- 
ing the tax on some items of expenditure ; such as on 
insurance services and fuel, which are not taxed at the 
moment, or on alcohol and tobacco, which are heavily 
taxed under a different system already. But any 
Chancellor would be likely to become very enamoured 
of this weapon once he got it, and perhaps to turn his 
attention towards the possibility of using it to finance 
reliefs in direct taxation, in order to lift some disincen- 
tives to production. 


* 


It is presumably this fear that has led the Opposition 
parties to protest so loudly at Mr Butler’s kite ; it is 
presumably this that led even Mr Philip Fothergill, 
speaking for the Liberals, to say that a sales tax would 
be “essentially a Tory concept.” If critics are going 
to use pejorative terms about a sales tax, however, 
they ought to try to get their pejoratives right. For 
a sales tax would not be an essentially Conservative 
concept ; if anything, in modern parlance, it would be 
an essentially Communist one. In Soviet Russia today 
a sales or turnover tax is by far the biggest single 
source of Government revenue. As a result, the 
maximum direct tax on income in Russia is just over 
2s. 6d. in the £. There was a delightful story in the 
News Chronicle recently about a visiting Moscow 
banker who was told that in Britain a man with his 
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income would pay tax at 1§s. in the £. It was some 
time before he could be convinced that his informant 
was not joking ; when he finally was convinced, he said 
flatly that the British must be mad. In Communist 
autocracies, of course, the state can concentrate on the 
single objective of getting the revenue it needs in the 
way that will have the least harmful effects upon incen- 
tives to. produce; in non-Communist democracies 
considerations of securing greater equality in incomes 
must also play their part. But how great a part, and 
within what ranges ? 

The Opposition parties would be wise to consider 
this carefully. This year there are going to be some 
174 million income tax payers, compared with under 4 
million just before the war; while successive Chan- 
cellors raise the level of personal allowances to try to 
exclude some workers from the range of income tax, 
successive increases in earnings and prices push still 
more workers into it. Already some skilled workers are 
at the stage where high direct taxes on their marginal 
income, and high indirect taxes on the sort of things 
they want to buy, are major disincentives to overtime 
working ; if British prosperity progresses as it should, 
many more workers will reach this stage in the next 
few years. Wise politicians of any party would seem to 
have both a sound and a subtle reason for agreeing that 
tax reliefs should be directed towards this economically 
important and politically marginal section of the com- 
munity. It may be necessary to agree with Mr Butler's 
warning last week that nobody should “ under-estimate 
the complexity and difficulty ” of switching from pur- 
chase tax to a sales tax ; but this is the time to ask of 
him that he, please, should not underestimate the 
advantages either. 


Fourth Term for Mr. Menzies 


M® MENZIES has won an unqualified victory 


over Dr Evatt, and has performed the unusual * 


feat of increasing his government’s majority, not-just 
after one term of power—which was considered so 
notable in Britain last May—but after three. This was 
possible for Mr Menzies, as for Sir Anthony Eden, 
only because of the fratricide and follies of his Labour 
opponents; and if Mr Menzies’s is the greater 
achievement that is mainly because the Australian 
Labour party is in a far worse mess than the British. 
Mr Menzies has drawn a straight answer from the 
Australian electorate on the question of dealings with 
Communists. The Australians have made it clear that 
no person or party tainted with Communist sympathies 
will be allowed to govern. Mr Menzies has thus wiped 
out his referendum defeat in 1951, when the electorate 
rejected the constitutional amendment to give him 


® 


powers to proscribe Communism. Perhaps the biggest 





eye-opener of the Petrov case was the revelation that 
the Australian Communists had received $25,000 from 
the Russians to help defeat Mr Menzies’s referendum 
appeal. 

What else has Mr, Menzies gained ? _ Until the 
results of the Senate election are known, early in the 
new year, it will not be possible to concede him com- 
plete victory in the general election. The Liberal- 
Country party coalition now hopes to scrape home with 
its Senate majority intact, which it hardly expected to 
do before Dr Evatt appealed to Mr Molotov to settle 
an Australian argument ; but this is not yet certain. 
The Australian Senate is a very peculiar upper house. 
Designed to give weight to state interests on the basis 
of state equality of representation and to reflect shifts 
in political allegiances more gradually than the lower 
house through the mechanism of re-election of one- 
half of its strength by turns, it in fact does neither ; 00 
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the contrary, either it acts as a mere rubber stamp or it 
exercises a total veto. Without a majority in the Senate, 
any Prime Minister finds it hard to govern and almost 
impossible to govern well. It might seem reasonable 
to expect that after six years of Liberal power the Senate 
should be moving Liberal-wards. But as 18 government 
senators came up for re-election against 12 Labour sena- 
tors, the upper house could swing perversely the other 
way, leaving Mr Menzies with a larger majority in the- 
House of Representatives but with less chance of using it 
to push unpopular and controversial legislation through. 

But even if it can be assumed that he will win the 
Senate (and he should have support from one sitting 
anti-Communist Labour senator) the actual poll does 
not suggest that he has won a mandate on his own 
positive appeal. Im fact, the Liberal and Country 
parties polled a smaller proportion of the total than 
last time—43.6 per cent, compared with 46.3 per cent. 
The pro-Evatt poll declined rather more than this only 
because the anti-Evatt faction of the Labour party 
secured 5.7 per cent. of the total votes—and instructed 
its supporters to give their second 
preferences to the Liberal can- 
didates. Australia, on votes, epee) 
remains what it has long been | 
—basically | Labour - minded. 
Labour débacles of this kind 
only happen when Labour 
methodically cuts its own throat. 

Now that Mr Menzies has 
won, he should be asked to reveal 
his constructive programme. The 
anti-Evatt compaign is over ; but 
presumably the  anti-inflation 
campaign looms ahead and will 
not be anything like such easy 
going. Before the election, Mr 
Menzies could argue that he was unable to do any- 
thing drastic with a majority of seven—a credit 
squeeze, import cuts, a standstill budget, but none of 
them more, than palliatives. With a probable majority 
of '30, and control of the Senate, there will be no more 
excuse for half-measures. 

The Australian electorate itself is in a much more 
realistic mood. It is significant that the Labour execu- 
tive, in framing the Labour party’s official policy for the 
election, prumed it of the more flamboyant promises 
made when Dr Evatt himself drew it up for his frantic 
bid for power in 1954. The average Australian, after 
five years of increasing freedom from industrial strife, 
with his growing personal prosperity, and a stake in 
stability, as evidenced by the rapid extension of hire 
purchase, is nowadays less interested in the indefinite 
extension of state welfare and more concerned about 
the threat to his standard of life from inflation. In 1953 
the arbitration court pegged the basic wage, which had 
always been blamed as the main cause of inflation 
because it was tied to the cost of living. The tie has 
been cut, yet the cost inflation goes on. 
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The inflationary spiral has no doubt been given a 
new push because individual awards to various indus- 
tries have been granted recently on the cost-of-living 
figures ; but the basic causes of Australia’s inflation go 
deeper. The country still does not attract enough 
capital to keep pace with its long-term needs, with the 
over-ambitious investment programmes forced by the 
states on the Commonwealth or inherited from the 
Labour era and still absorbing large resources, and with 
the rapid growth in population, swelled by a net 
migration of 80,000 yearly. Six years of Liberal rule 
have not completely reassured the foreign investor, or 
sufficiently encouraged the local saver. The valuation 
of the Australian pound at a 25 per cent discount 
against sterling remains a potent cause of inflation by 
operating as a permanent subsidy to the wool industry, 
and in times of boom pouring-far too much money into 
circulation. The interest of the wool industry in the 
undervaluation of the Australian pound is sufficiently 
attested by the solid opposition of the Country party 
to any change. In the long run, the strength of the 
Country party, with its over- 
weighted rural vote, is vital to the 
anti-Labour forces ; but in this 
Parliament the Liberals, with 
their big majority, should be able 
to put more pressure on their 
allies. Unless something is done, 
another three years of inflation will 
infallibly swallow all the good will 
the government has built up. 

The world will take note that 
the anti-Labour victory has 
established Australia’s distinctive: 
foreign policy more firmly than 
ever. Dr Evatt bitterly de- 
nounced the sending of troops to 
Malaya, so foreign to the Australian tradition, 
but intended as evidence of Australia’s deter- 
mined membership of Seato. In the complex of 
problems that surrounds the China Sea, the Australian 
line, taken by Mr Menzies and Mr Casey, the 
Minister for External Affairs, has been closer to the 
American than to the British. 

One opportunity Mr Menzies would do well to grasp 
now that his position is so much stronger (and in an 
enlarged House) is that of injecting a little new blood 
into the tired old veins of his ministry. It has been 
an increasingly valid criticism cf the Prime Minister’s 
cabinet-making that he has given youth too little chance 
to prove its worth and shown too great a tenderness to 
old stalwarts who have done all the good they were ever 
likely to do, and who offer no competition to the Prime 
Minister’s personal predominance. The appointment 
of the Minister for the Army, Mr Francis, as consul- 
general in New York, and Sir Earle Page’s retirement 
from the Ministry of Health seem to open up the possi- 
bility of a whole series of changes in which the young 
men should find their opportunity. : 
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It looks as if Dr Evatt’s course is run. The effort 
which he made to force a left-wing policy upon. the 
Labour party has ended in catastrophe, a moral story 
that elements in the British Labour party may ponder. 
Australian Labour is now urgently in need of a Chifley 
to reunite it on a moderate progressive programme ; 
the most it will get seems to be a Calwell or a Makin. 
To regain power it will obviously have to move to the 
right ; but the election showed that its right wing can- 
not exist separately. The anti-Communist candidates 
failed as completely as the anti-Evatt candidates did in 
the Victorian state election earlier this year. The right 
tactic was shown later by the Labour party in New 
South Wales, which united Catholics and non-Catholic 
moderates against Dr Evatt’s bid for personal 
supremacy. 

It is too early to see any direction in which the 


Notes of the 


For Deputy Now 


ABOUR’S election results were: Mr Gaitskell 157, 
Mr Bevan 70, and Mr Morrison 40. This means 
that Mr Bevan polled what is now regarded as 
his full basic vote; and that the two hundred non- 
Bevanite Labour MPs divided‘ for Mr Gaitskell, as 
against Mr Morrison, in the embarrassingly high proportion 
of four to one. As Mr Morrison has retired to the back 
benches, there is now a wide range of party posts to be 
filled. They include the deputy leadership, several offices 
in the Shadow Cabinet—including the Shadow Chancellor- 
ship—and possibly the party treasurership. Only the chair- 
manship of the sub-committee on organisation has been 
decided so far ; Mr Wilson has at last been installed in this, 
his proper niche. 
The most important decision, which will not be taken 
Wil after Christmas, will clearly be who is to be the new 
deputy leader. What Mr Gaitskell really needs is either a 
deputy whose presence by his side will give him a greater 
sense of security and power, or else an ally who believes in 
Gaitskellite policies himself and who can bring trade union 
support ; what Mr Gaitskell should not want is a politician 
who is always doing the splits between right and left, and 
who might therefore induce Mr Gaitskell to do the splits 
himself. Assuming that Mr Gaitskell is not likely to be run 
over by a bus, there is therefore a good case for saying that 
either Mr Bevan (if he will take the job) or Mr Robens 
would be the best choices ; many non-Labour people will 
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demoralised Labour party can work out a new policy. 
But it is clear that what it needs to do above all else js 
to think out that policy and its objectives in relation to 
the social and economic changes which are coming over 
Australia. Socialism is written into the party’s constitu- 
tion, though the federal system has always frustrated its 
achievement ; but Dr Evatt’s attempt to force a left- 
wing policy down the throat both of the party and the 
country in the teeth of practical experience of the 
difficulties was senseless. It would be just as senseless 
for the left-wing elements now to encourage industrial 
unrest by way of direct action in retaliation for the 
defeat at the polls. A mew policy needs hard 
thinking, and Australian Labour’s weakness has been 
that in recent years it has done even less thinking and 
even more quarrelling than the British Labour 
party. 


think that Mr Griffiths or Mr Wilson would be the worst 
ones. But the general impression at Westminster this week 
seemed to be that Mr Gaitskell will get Mr Griffiths all the 
same, 


Incompatibilities East of Suez 


| 


AST Monday’s debate on the Middle East can have 
L edified no one outside Russia. It was a bandying about 
of unrelated ideas, and of assertions that “ something must 
be done,” which did not yield a single plan for doing any- 
thing. It lacked coherence chiefly because no speaker 
uttered the essential truth that present British policy in 
the Middle East is pursuing two ends which are compatible 
only up to a point. The first is that of creating a defence 
mechanism against Soviet expansion on the lines of Nato, 
and has produced the Baghdad pact that entails aiding and 
arming local allies. The second policy is that of the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950, whereby the three weste:n 
powers seek to keep war between Jew and Arab at bay 
by rationing their armaments and freezing the armistice 
line between them. The two policies are compatible so 
long as the arming of a state under the first does not destroy 
the balance sought under the second, and the outside lim't 
to which compatibility can be stretched is in the arming 
of Iraq. 

For Iraq is now in a different case from its Arab neigh- 
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pours. Its mind is just beginning to work differently, first 


* because its wealth from oil is creating within it vested 


interests, small as well as large, that it needs to preserve 
from upsets of the kind the Russians like to foster ; secondly, 
because certain oilfields are situated so far north that Iraq 
feels the threat of Soviet expansion more than any other 
Arab state ; and thirdly, because it has no common frontier 
with Israel. Its growing absorption with its own develop- 
ment is rendering it more loth than before to expend its 
substance on adventures two removes away. There are 
grounds for arguing that London can arm Iraq with one 
hand and preserve the Tripartite Declaration with the other. 


Jordan on the Touchline 


UT arguments designed to reconcile the Tripartite 
Declaration with the creation of a Middle Eastern 
version of Nato collapse when a state on Israel’s border joins 
the Baghdad pact. The clause in the Tripartite Declaration 
intended to maintain balance becomes.unreal ; the Israelis, 
moved by fear that Britain intends to squeeze them unduly, 
become more intractable than before ; and the western 
world is farther from, not nearer to, the compromise for 
which Sir Anthony Eden is fumbling. It would render 
that goal yet more remote if it were to guarantee Israel, 
thereby increasing Arab intractability. Here are the 
dilemmas that will materialise, if, as may now happen, 
Jordan is wooed into the pact. 

Naturally the Jordanians, half of whom are bitter ex- 
Palestinians, are divided on the issue. Many feel more 
drawn by the anti-Israel creed of Syria than by the anti- 
Communist slant of the new Irag ; some are being bribed 
with Saudi gold to feel the first way ; a cabinet this week 
resigned over the issue. But if its successor sticks to the 
British connection and the dynastic tie with Iraq, the only 
British escape from incompatibility will be to admit that the 
Tripartite Declaration has failed at the lightly armed level 
and to call a meeting of the three guarantors in order to 
decide whether any purpose can be served by seeking to 
keep a balance between heavily armed contestants. it would 

better to strike this balance jointly than to dissolve into 

ee western factions separately arming old favourites. 


Russian Mditance Guard in Bonn 


A’nane test for German diplomacy has begun. Mr 
Zorin’s advance guard has arrived in Bonn. The 
Russian diplomats at once visited Beethoven’s birthplace, 
thus putting a stamp of cordiality on the new period of 
Russo-German relations which will open when the’ Soviet 
ambassador moves into his mansion on the Rhine. The 
West German government is bracing itself to resist Russian 
blandishments. Herr von Brentano has made it plain that 
he is determined ¢o hold out against recognition of the East 
oe satellite regime. He has declared that the Bonn 
authorities will not diplomatic relations with any state, 
other than the Soviet Union itself, which recognises the 
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“ German Democratic Republic,” and will break off relations 
with any state that does so. 

The German Foreign Minister made his statement after 
the head of the Red Cross had reported that the Polish 
government was prepared to release its German prisoners 
only in exchange for the-establishment of an ambassador in 
Bonn. In face of this fresh example of flagrant blackmail, 
the West German stand is remarkably firm. It indicates 
the vital importance of keeping Herr Ulbricht at arm’s 
length. 

The warning from Bonn will also place a number of 
neutrals in a quandary. Austria, India and Egypt are 
all being tempted by East German trade offers. In the 
Middle and Near East, in particular, the East Germans are 
offering machinery at dumping prices 20 per cent below 
western tenders, in exchange for surplus or low-quality com- 
modities which cannot be sold to the West. The East 
German regime is claiming that both India and Egypt have 
already agreed to give its trade missions in their capitals 
something like consular status. This Communist claim, 
however, is premature ; and it may never become reality if 
the western governments constantly make it clear that they 
take the same firm stand as Herr von Brentano. 


Dr John’s Come-Back 


T was a serious blow to the West German government 
when Dr Otto John, the head of its office for the defence 
of the constitution, crossed over to East Berlin in July, 1954, 
and subsequently made public statements about renascegt 
Nazism in the west which providéd juicy material for Herr 
Ulbricht’s propagandists. Dr Adenauer and his ministers 
were gleefully baited on the subject, not only by Com- 
munists and neutralists, but also by neo-Nazi elements, 
whose vendetta against Dr John arose from his British con- 
nections as well as his activities against undemocratic forces. 
But the federal Minister of the Interior, Herr Schroder, 
boldly and patiently maintained his insistence that Dr John 
was neither a Communist nor a deliberate traitor; he 
repeated this argument as lately as Monday, before a scepti- 
cal investigating committee, and on the very same day Dr 
John himself succeeded in eluding his guards and, appar- 
ently with some help from a sympathetic journalist, escaped 
back to West Berlin. 

His return bears out the belief—already held by 
westerners who had seen him during his sojourn in Com- 
munist territory—that his going east was an impulsive, 
almost hysterical action, carried out under great nervous 
strain, and probably under some hypnotic influence, and 
that what he saw in the Soviet Zone stripped him of his 
illusions. He has left the Communists floundering, one of 
their mouthpieces brashly trying to pretend that he had 
returned to the west to check neo-Nazism, another alleging, 
just as unconvincingly, that he had been kidnapped. He 
has correspondingly strengthened Dr Adenauer’s hand 
against extremists of both left and right. And his escape, 
which, even in the relatively easy circumstances of divided 
Berlin, must have called for ingenuity and courage, inevit- 
ably evokes reflections about the number of other indi- 
viduals who have, at one time or another, “ gone east ” on 
impulse. How many of them would give their eye teeth, 
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to follow the prophetic John back to freedom, if they were 


not held deep inside the Communist empire or encumbered 
by families or other hostages against their escape ? 


The Message from Greenock 


N retaining its seats at two by-elections last week, Labour 
I marked up a swing of 2.3 per cent at Greenock on a 
remarkably high poll, and of 1.2 per cent at Gateshead 
on an apathetically low one. . The party’s achievement at 
Greenock was dead on bogey. It would take a swing of 
almost exactly this size, spread evenly across the county, 
to bring Labour back to power in a general election. 

But two notes of caution need to be sounded in Labour’s 
ear. First, one of the reasons why it scored an above- 
average gain of votes at Greenock last week may have necn 
that it suffered an above-average loss there (a swing 
of 5.7 per cent against it) in May ; indeed the Conservatives’ 
way of interpreting the result is that Labour has picked 
up considerably less than half of the ground that it nad 
then lost. Secondly, the Conservatives do not seem to have 
alienated so many voters by Mr Butler’s economy measures 
in the early months of this Parliament as they alienated in 
the early months of the last one ; eight months aftér ihe 
19§1 election, it should be remembered, the Conservatives 
actually lost 10$ per cent of their share of the poll in a 
Scottish by-election (Dundee East), although admittedly 
some of this swing went to a Scottish nationalist instead 
of to Labour. And from that hard economic ploughing of 
3951-52, the Tories can say, a rich harvest came in time. 

Arithmetical abstractions apart, the Conservatives’ 
simulated cheer from their defeat at Greenock is obviously 
rather more bogus than Labour’s cheer from its victory 
there ; but Mr Gaitskell has no reason to assume, on this 
evidence, that he will be borne into No 10, Downing 
Street en any purely automatic swing of the pendulum. 


He will have to do something positive to hurry that swing 
alcfg. 


Quieten Down 


1R Davip Eccles made a very good speech about 
S teachers’ pensions last week end, and most teachers 
know it. The national row that is now being so noisily con- 
ducted by a minority of teachers, and tacitly supported by 
a majority of them, is a colossal strategic error. Teachers 
usually get a very good press, partly because so many 
journalists who write about them are ex-teachers ; they also 
usually get very careful treatment in Parliament, partly 


because their pressure group is spread so evenly across the. 


country. But the latest tumult over the Superannuation 
Bill, culminating in the proposed ban on collecting savings 
and in other examples to children of how to undertake 
inefficient guerilla activity, has soared right outside the con- 
trol of the teachers’ usual champions ; it is inducing a wide 
range of influential public opinion to ask what sort of 
people have got into the teaching profession. 
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It is important for the future status of schoolmastering that 
the broad mass of teachers should stamp this sort of thing 
down. Other professional groups are not regarding the 
present demonstrations as a welcome incursion of trade union 
efficiency into their own stratum of society ; too many of 
them are regarding it—no doubt snobbishly—as a lower 
middle-class whine. And this is the worst possible develop- 
ment for teachers, if they are to gain—as they deserve to 
gain—a greater measure of professional status in their nego- 
tiations for a new Burnham award. 


Post Mortem on a Strike 


Ww the English employees of Rolls Royce again 
refused to strike in sympathy, it was clear that the 
stoppage at Glasgow could not last much longer. It came 
to an end after mass meetings last Wednesday, and 7,500 
men returned to work having lost seven weeks’ pay and 
gained precisely nothing: Mr McLernon is still working at 
Blantyre and will presumably continue to ignore the men’s 
agreement to restrict his production and bonus earnings. 
The collapse was hastened by a rebel group at East 
Kilbride, which has been asking awkward questions about 
the role of the shop stewards who called the strike ; and 
this indignation appeared to be shared by a local official 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. But it is not good 
enough to blame everything on the shop stewards now that 
the strike has failed. The strikers, abandoning in solidarity’s 
name the ability to think for themselves, reacted blindly 
to the cry of “ 100 per cent unionism.” They never stopped 
to question the way in which Mr McLernon found himself 
a non-unionist—some of those who did work at his factory 
did not even know that he was on his own and could not 
have “ hogged ” work from the other polishers. They chose 
to forget that several of those on strike had earned more over 
the last months than Mr McLernon ; and that earlier, when 
he had less work than they, they had not shared their bonus 
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earnings with him (there was no reason why they should). 
Most fantastic of all, it now appears that more than 100 of 
those who made this stand for 100 per cent unionism had 
themselves been suspended from their unions for being in 
arrears with their dues. 

It should have been the task of union officials to tell these 
silly sheep the facts and firmly to oppose the strike. But 
they too gave way, although half-heartedly, before the 
devious pressures upon them; and it has taken them 
seven weeks to find the courage to recommend a return to 
work. The management comes out of this affair with higher 
marks: in a circulated document it did try to tell the men 
the facts of the dispute. But the engineering employers’ 
policy of refusing any discussions while men are on strike— 
which is intended to prevent the bypassing of the York 
agreement on disputes procedure—has the disadvantage that 
it does not help to acquaint the men with the true position 
or with the strength of the management’s resistance. Some 
of their stickiness on this point derives from a misinter- 
pretation of what the word “ discussions ” ought to mean, 


Uno’s Door Bursts Open 


Fo many weeks the Canadian plan to break the deadlock 
over new admissions to the United Nations has been 
making a precarious passage between the Scylla of Soviet 
suspicion and the Charybdis of Nationalist China’s intransi- 
gence. Last Saturday the proposal to admit simultaneously 
eighteen Communist and non-Communist candidates looked 
like foundering on the rock of Soviet suspicion of western 
good faith. On Tuesday it ran foul of both hazards, and 
seemed to have sunk. But the next day the Russian delegate 
performed a surprising salvage operation. He summoned an 
emergency meeting of the Council and proposed that all 
eighteen candidates should be admitted except Japan and 
Outer Mongolia whose case should be reconsidered next 
year. After vainly trying jto secure Japan’s admission as 
well, the startled Council fell in with the Soviet plan. 

The blame for this unnecessarily hazardous passage must 
be shared between Formosa and Russia, but it was Formosa 
that threw the first spanner into the works when the Security 
Council met on Tuesday. Dr Tsiang tried to get South 
Korea and Vietnam added to the “ package” of eighteen, 
although he must have known that this would be quite unac- 
ceptable to the Russians—and, indeed, to many members of 
the Assembly who dislike the admission of parts of divided 
countries. Mr Sobolev duly vetoed the proposal, where- 
upon Dr Tsiang vetoed the admission of Outer Mongolia ; 
after that the fat was properly in the fire and the Soviet 
delegate, who has always insisted that it must be all or 
nothing, proceeded to veto all non-Communist candidates. 
His belated realisation that no one intended to double- 
cross him over the admission of the four European Soviet 
satellites may have encouraged his second thoughts next 
day ; and although the exclusion of Japan is most deplor- 
able, it was perhaps too much to hope that Mr Sobolev 
would renounce his pound of flesh in return for giving way 
over Outer Mongolia. 

It is not easy to understand why Formosa should have 
chosen to throw its negligible weight about. It was not put 
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up to it by the United States. The Americans may have 
encouraged Chiang Kai-shek’s intransigence by their own 
havering over Outer Mongolia, but it is known that 


President Eisenhower sent at least two appeals to him not to 


use the veto. It is unlikely that the Nationalists have seen 
the writing on the wall and decided to go out with a bang 
rather than a whimper. Their propaganda shows that they 
are increasingly living in a dream world and it is quite 
possible that they simply overrated their importance to the 
Americans. To most other people, however, it is plain 
that their action will hasten the day when Nationalist China 
is itself ejected from the United Nations by the vast majority 
of exasperated members whose wishes it has flouted. 


Dr Rhee Saws Himself Off 


RESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE is still plucking at the nerves 
of his friends and neighbours. All South Korea’s 
patrol vessels have now been mobilised to guard the 
so-called “ Rhee line” between Japan and Korea, and its 
acting foreign minisier, Mr Cho, has said that it will 
“ resort to any method ” to keep Japanese fishermen behind 
the line. Thus the threat made by the South Korean joint 
chiefs of staff at the end of last month to fire on Japanese 
vessels which cross the line still hangs over the peace of 
the area. A group of Japanese MPs who recently asked the 
South Korean minister in Tokyo if the declaration meant 
what it said were given the dusty answer that it was made 
“ merely for the purpose of stressing his country’s repeated 
warnings.” 

Meanwhile, it is reported that Japanese patrol boats are 
being used to escort fishing craft across the line and warn 
them of the approach of South Korean warships ; and the 
likely reaction of the gunboat-and-grapeshot school of 
Japanese politicians has been indicated by the complaint 
of Mr Ogata—who may well be the next prime minister— 
that Japan has not shown enough strength. The Foreign 
Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, has promised that only peaceful 
methods, including perhaps an appeal to the International 
Court, will be used to settle the dispute, but he is likely 
to face a growing demand for a showdown. 

American uncertainty about what to-do with Korea is 
illustrated by the long delay in sending a new ambassador 
to Seoul to replace Mr Lacy, who retired last October. 
Although one cause of friction between South Korea and 
America was recently removed by a new agreement on taxes 
to be paid by foreign businessmen, the United States has 
been annoyed by the expulsion of one American who 
criticised the arrangements. Dr Rhee continues to incite 
demonstrations against the Communist members of the 
neutral nations’ commission supervising the truce, who have 
to be protected by American troops; and he has now 
started to dun the United Nations Command for what he 
claims are its debts to his government. The President, 


who is due to fight an election some time within the next 
six months, faces a variety of problems on the home front, 
including a chronic budget deficit, a severe power shortage 
and far too high a price for rice. It may be his intention 
to divert his people’s eyes abroad ; if so, he is playing an 
extremely dangerous game, for his country’s need of both 
American and Japanese friendship is painfully obvious. 
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Moscow Dog Fights 


HE Fleet Street principle that “dog does not bite dog ” 
was very unilaterally applied in Stalin’s Russia. Gone 
were the early revolutionary days of newspaper controversy. 
Pravda, the official organ of the Communist party, alone had 
the right to bite ; other papers were not even allowed to 
bark back. The precedent was broken last week when the 
governmental daily Izvestia rejected Pravda’s strictures with- 
out any apology. The point at stake was insignificant—it 
concerned an article on maize cultivation—but the departure 
from the established pattern is not. It may merely indicate 
a very slight loosening of the straitjacket imposed by Stalin 
on the Soviet press ; but it is more likely to reflect, obliquely, 
the factional struggle between his successors which goes on 
despite Beria’s liquidation and Malenkov’s deposition. 

It is, however, impossible to deduce the exact alignments 
within the leadership from the faint echoes of the Georgian 
firing squads or the reshuffling now going on at all levels 
within the party in preparation for the first full congress 
since Stalin’s death, which is to be held in February. This 
congress will presumably be given the new party line on a 
subject which seems to have aroused violent, if muffled, 
controversy, namely the pace at which the Soviet Union 
should proceed “ towards Communism.” The answering of 
this crucial question may not be achieved without some 
casualties in the party hierarchy. 

There will be a preview of this congress before the end 
of the year, at the Christmas session of the Supreme Soviet. 
The budgetary debate will this time take place much earlier 
than usual, and should throw some light on the shape of the 
five year plan to come. The session may also be used to 
expand Soviet foreign policy in the new “ post-summit ” 
period, but Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin will 
probably have more to do than parade their Asian laurels. 
It-was at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet at the beginning 
of this year that the bombshell of Malenkov’s resignation 
was exploded. This month, too, Russia’s docile “ parlia- 
ment” may also ‘be presented with something outsize in 
Christmas crackers. 


Wages on the Farm 


HE Agricultural Wages Board is proposing to raise the 
wages of farm workers by 8s. a week, bringing their 
minimum wage up to £6 1§s. - This settlement was sug- 
gested by the farmers’ representatives, as.an alternative to 
the £7 minimum which has been strongly pressed by the 
workers’ unions. Will it be enough to keep as many 
workers on the land as are wanted there, or to induce 
farmers to use their available labour more efficiently ? 

In the last year alone 25,000 workers have left the land 
for better-paid jobs in the cities. Farm workers suffer from 
the disability that they have very scant scope (compared 
with workers in industry) for earning more than their mini- 
mum wage. At present, skilled and experienced farm 
workers have no entitlement to higher wages than young 
and inexperienced ones, and they cannot in practice expect 
ever to make more than a pound or so extra above the 
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) minimum. To provide any sort of promotion ladder in 
British agriculture is very difficult, because most farms 
employ only one or two workers, who are inevitably Jacks- 
of-all-trades ; in consequence, hardly any workers can save 
enough to become farmers themselves, and those who do 
so frequently regret it. It would be possible to introd. ice 
a wage structure providing higher wages for special ski 
and experience ; but the workets’ unions have so far “0 
unwilling to consider this idea until they have achieved 
a £7 minimum. © 

The trouble with the present wage compromise is that 
it is:concerned only with the minimum ‘wage instead of 
with incentives for skill, and will almost.certainly be inade- 
quate to stop the drift of the most able and ambitious 
workers away from agriculture. But it will add about 
£15 million a year to farming costs, and thus entitle the 
National Farmets’ Union to demand a special price review 
in January when the wages award comes up for final 
confirmation. - Such a demand (if it is made) will be purely 
tactical, since farm price guarantees are due, in any case, 
for their annual review in Fe But the wage award 
will obviously be indignantly cited ’as justification for the 
farmers’ resistance to the Government’s new-found deter- 
mination to reduce the level of the agricultural subsidies. 
All in all, it would have beén better to have taken—cither 
this year or next—a proper bite at the farm wage problem, 
rather than a nibble of a sort that does little to help the 


workers while yet embarrassing the application of a sound 
Government policy. 


Receiving the Jamaicans 


NE of the first decisions made by Mr Norman Manley 

when he became chief minister of Jamaica was to 
have a report prepared on Jamaican migration to Britain ; 
this report, written by Dr Clarence Senior and Mr Douglas 
Manley, has now been published. < In many ways it is an 
unexpectedly cheering document. It records that a fair 
proportion of Jamaican migrants enjoy good personal 
relations with the British people, both at work and after it. 
Jamaicans find it easier to get accommodation, and are 
happier about the price they pay for it, than is often 
supposed. They are, apparently, beginning to realise that 
many things which they first put down to colour discrimi- 
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‘SHREDS OF EVIDENCE 


But evidence of what ? Some happening, 
back in geological time, left behind this 
<? strange material, with its long, thin, hairlike 
fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 
Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
Capt ni is a material well worth looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD aszsesros propuceRs AND MANUPACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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_ A cheque book for Christmas 


IF yOuR SON— or daughter — is old 
enough to have a cheque book, why 
not give him a real token of your 
confidence by opening a _ current 


account on his behalf this Christmas? 
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PLANT : 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 





On construction sites throughout the country, the 
best of modern mechanical equipment, from huge 
excavators to small power tools, is working efficiently 
in the service of John Laing and Son Limited. Work- 
ing to a programme drawn up in detail long before 
work on site is started, these machines, whether mov- 
ing earth, placing concrete, handling and hoisting 
structural units or even driving screws, are cutting 
the time and cost of construction as effectively as 
they are improving its quality. 

Efficiency in site performance is ensured at the 
Company’s 18-acre Plant and Transport Depot, 
where machines and vehicles are systematically main- 
tained in full working trim. All plant is operated 
on a strict computation of running hours, thereby 























The cure 
for acute 
labour shortage 















If you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 


apply—TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON. HULL 
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Build at Hull 
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Britain herself no less than the individual 
building owner today looks for speed, 
reliability and economy in construction 
work. All three require the fullest use of 
mechanical aids. Merely to mechanise is not 
enough—machines must be both operated 
and maintained to give maximum output. 








minimising the risk of unforeseen and costly break- 
downs on the job. Care and control of its mechanical 
resources play an important part in the Company’s 
record of ‘success in completing construction 
schemes efficiently and on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 
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NOTHING TO CHANCE. 


To all whose minds are dwelling on the giving, receiving, 
opening and tilting of bottles, we recommend Dubonnet as the 
finest possible Christmas buy. When friends drop in and the 
clans gather, Dubonnet at 20/- a large bottle makes festivity 
very feasible. See your wine merchant now. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L Zose & CO. LTD., &T. ALBANS, 
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nation are nothing of the sort—for example, differences in 
the meaning of the word “ skilled work” in Britain and 
Jamaica. Some of them realise that they must expect the 
British attitude to coloured fellow citizens to vary from 
person to person. 

It is very clear from the report, however, that a good 
business is being made out of migration. by shipping com- 
panies: some of the advertisements about prospects and 
conditions in Britain that are now appearing in the Jamaican 
press may be as misleading as those that often appeared in 
the British press im the nineteenth century about the 
dominions. Jamaicans who ‘settle down here write home 
and, out of sheer vanity, say that they are earning more 
than they really are. This leads to disappointment, malad- 
justment and social evils, and Dr Senior and Mr Manley 
make comprehensive proposals to improve the situation. 
Their suggestions for a much more effective information 
service for intending migrants in Jamaica—one that would 
reach into rural districts—are welcome. They also propose 
anew West Indian welfare office in Britain. Its job would 
be to meet migrants on arrival and help find them 
accommodation ; to give advice on British social welfare 
facilities; to supplement the work of employment 
exchanges ; and to develop social contacts between the 
newcomers and residents: 

It is certainly right that if Jamaicans migrate with their 
eyes open to realities, they should be given every help on 
arrival and thereafter. But the fact must be faced that these 
elaborate official arrangements imply that West Indian 
migration is becoming as permanent a feature of the British 
labour situation as Irish immigration has always been. It is 
doubtful if the British people have yet fully appreciated the 
changed social and psychological attitudes which this new 
source of labour, and of production, imposes on them. 


Postage on Books 


HE campaign being waged by authors, publishers, book 

societies and librarians against the new postal charges 
for books is reminiscent of their campaign in 1940 against 
subjecting books to purchase tax. Then the bookmen gained 
their point ; today the Government seems determined to 
stand by its decision. 

The new charges are certainly a steep increase on the 
old ones. On a book weighing a pound the postage will be 
8id., compared with 43d. at present. In-fact, although the 
postal rate for printed paper applies up to 2 Ib, it will in 
future be ineffective on books weighing over 13 lb because 
it will then have caught up the new parcel rate. On the 
other hand, the printed paper rate on books weighing less 
than 13 Ib will still be considerably less than the new 
ordinary letter rate, so it is not correct to say, as some of 
the bookmen have done, that books are no longer to be 
allowed favourable postal rates. The Government has con- 
siderably whittled away the subsidy that it now allows on 
books sent through the post. But it has not abolished it 
altogether. 

Should the subsidy have been cut at all? There is no 

doubt that the big increase in postage may seriously affect 
the finances of libraries and learned societies, many of which 
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work to a very small budget. But the Post~Office can 
hardly distinguish between books sent for genuinely 
educational purposes and books that are of as much use 
to the mind as a box of chocolates to the body. There is 
a much stronger case for arguing that the Government 
should not have discriminated in favour of newspapers, 
although naturally not many of us newspapers afe arguing 
ft (There is also a case for putting up the rate on all printed 
matter weighing less than 2 oz, even although the football 
pool coupons—which would; be caught by this—already 
yield the Post Office a profit.) Newspapers.are to be exempt 
from any increase for the very dubious reason—to 
quote Mr Gammans—that “ it has always been the attitude 
of the House [of Commons} that people, especially those 
living in remote country districts, should get their news- 
papers as cheaply as possible.” Once discrimination of this 
sort is exercised, the Government’s resistance to pressure 
from other bodies that can plead a case is weakened. If 
the £1.7 million to be obtained from the new printed paper 
rate had been spread over all printed matter, the increase 
need not have been so steep for books or for journals that 
are outside the Post Office’s definition of a newspaper. 


German Civilians Hold the Reins 


+ investigating committee which was set up to screen 
all the higher ranks of the future West German Army 
is taking its work commendably seriously. It has rejected 
the application for commissions of four colonels who were 
already working in the office of the Minister of Defence, 
Herr Blank. Naturally enough, the minister’s prestige is 
affected, and he has sprung to the defence of the four 
colonels. He is already out of favour in Germany for 
various reasons, one being his reluctance to hand over the 
personal dossiers concerning his staff to the committee. It 
is being argued that the committee should be induced to 
change its methods, to allow unsuccessful applicants and the 
Ministry of Defence to know the reason for the rejection 
of applicants, and perhaps to allow them to be re-examined 
by a “higher court” consisting of some of the members 
of the committee itself. The committee, however, does not 
want to make changes, and as it has been appointed by 
parliament it cannot be forced to do so. 

German press opinion has on the whole rallied to the 
defence of the committee against Herr Blank, though it is 
suggested in some quarters that the committee might 
develop into a “Star Chamber” if its secrecy remains 
absolute. It is significant of the mood of the Germans that 
the former General von Manteuffel, a member of the 
Bundestag Security Committee, has been publicly support- 
ing the civilian investigators’ decision over the four colonels, 
as a matter of principle. His standpoint is that an officer 
who was good at paper work may not be the type wanted 
to train the new cadres of a democratic force. Only the best 
will be good enough for this work, and the basis must be 
firm, even though a long time may well be needed to 
establish it. There are few outside Germauy, and perhaps 
Nato, who will not heartily approve this view. Even if the 


Germans are somewhat overdoing their zeal for civilian 


investigations, it is a fault in the right direction. 
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Italy’s New Radicals 


HE non-Communist Italian political parties are either 
T so large and amorphous that they find it hard to agree 
on constructive policies, or so small as to be largely ineffec- 
tive ; and while the Christian Democrats stick together 
because it is so plain that in numbers lies safety and power, 
the smaller parties have no such restraint on their fissi- 
parous tendencies. One exercise in fission, which will 
have surprised no one, was carried out by the Liberals 
last week. 

At the party’s national congress, over thirty members 
resigned and later announced the formation of a new 
Radical party. They acted in protest against what they 
believe to be the tendency of the Liberals, under the 
guidance of their energetic secretary-general, Signor 
Malagodi, to become increasingly conservative and subordi- 
nate to big business. Signor Malagodi, however, is the last 
person to be dismayed. The position of the Liberal party 
in the coalition government is not affected, since at preseat 
the dissidents appear to command negligible support among 
its fourteen deputies in the Chamber and none of its three 
cabinet ministers has gone over to them. Moreover, by 
sloughing off his highly critical left wing Signor Malagodi 
is much better placed to make his party the nucleus of a 
strong right-wing group which might win support among 
the divided and bickering Monarchists. 

There is, in Italy, a body of intelligent, lay, progressive 
and moderate opinion which remains in the political wilder- 
ness because it disapproves of the record of the Christian 
Democrats, but finds the Liberals too conservative and the 
Saragat Socialists too ineffective. The new Radical party, 
with its emphasis on liberal principles, and, in the economic 
sphere, its opposition to monopolies and advocacy of tax 
reform, could well provide them with a political home. It 
enjoys, moreover, able and distinguished leadership ; its 
founder members include Count Carandini, the first Italian 
ambassador in. London after the war, Signor Villabruna, 
a former minister in the Scelba government, and Signor 
Pannunzio, the editor of the progressive weekly, J] Mondo. 
If it manages to become a real vote-catching political force, 
it may provide the nucleus for the moderate lay opposition 
to the Christian Democrats which Italian democracy badly 
needs. : 


New Start in The Hague 


nN The Hague last week ministerial representatives of the 
Dutch and Indonesian governments began discussions. 
It is a tribute to the good sense of both sides that the talks 
have been possible at all, for not long ago relations between 
the two countries were strained almost to breaking point. 
But since the new government under Dr Harahap took 
over in Jakarta last August both parties have sought to 
find a way towards a friendly solution of their differences. 
The chief of these concerns the future status of West 
New Guinea. No solution, however, of this vexed problem 
is expected at the present conference, as both sides have 
firmly reserved their standpoints on sovereignty. But there 
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are a number of other questions which the ministers cin 
usefully tackle. On the agenda is an Indonesian request for 
a new agreement to replace the economic and financial 
arrangements made in August, 1954. The Indonesians 
would like a revision of some of the privileges and guaran- 
tees granted to Dutch business interests. In view of Dr 
Harahap’s enlightened attitude towards foreign investment 
—a new charter for which is being drawn up—it should 
be possible to meet their request. No doubt the oppor- 
tunity will be taken to review the whole field of economic 
cooperation between the Dutch guilder and the Indo 
nesian rupiah. And there are other practical issues ; the 
Dutch, for instance, might justifiably seek assurances about 
the conduct of the long drawn out trials in Jakarta of Dutch 
nationals accused of subversion. 

The main aim of the present talks, however, is generally 
to re-establish mutual trust. But there will have to be a 
spirit of compromise on both sides. The Dutch would 
do themselves no harm by showing themselves at least 
willing to talk about the future of West New Guinea ; they 
would not thereby be finally committed. The Indonesiaas, 
for their part, now that they have come to realise the 
advantages of quiet negotiation, would do well to ignore 
the gallery for once, It is a good augury that at the United 
Nations Assembly this week a way was found of discreetly 
dropping the subject for another year. 


A Slum of One’s Own ~- 


R SANDYS is to introduce a Slum Clearance Com- 
pensation Bill which will adjust the compensation 
payable by local authorities for the acquisition of unfit 
dwellings. The Minister is keeping to the present principle 
that compensation in such cases can reasonably be limited 
to the site value, plus payment for good maintenance where 
appropriate. But he has decided to give relief to two 
groups of people: to those owner-occupiers now living in 
unfit houses who have bought them since 1939, and to the 
owners and tenants of small shops and businesses whose 
premises have been declared unfit. These two groups will in 
future receive the same compensation as will be paid to any- 
one owning an ordinary fit property which is compulsorily 
acquired. The concession to postwar owner-occupiers is 
designed to meet the more patent cases of hardship: during 
and after the war many people bought (and have often im- 
proved) condemned properties for lack of any housing alter- 
native, and they would incur heavy losses if the law were 
left unchanged. 

At the same time the compensation payable on account 
of good maintenance will be increased to allow for the 
greatly increased cost of postwar repairs. This element of 
compensation is at present limited to a maximum of twice 
the annual rateable value of the property. The Minister 
estimates that his special concessions relating to postwar 
ownér-occupiers and to small businesses will apply to only 
about 8 per cent of all unfit dwellings ; the adjustments 1n 
compensation for maintenance will, of course, apply to all 
unfit dwellings. Consequently he does not expect the cost to 
the local authorities of clearing the slums to be greatly 


increased. The local authorities themselves are not so 


sanguine. But the Mimister’s adjustments—which, even 
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now, will not meet all cases of hardship—have been designed 
in the hope that they will enable slum clearance to go for- 
ward without the considerable hostility that would otherwise 
certainly have arisen. There seems to be a good case, both 
politically and economically, for this Bill. 


No Easy Nostrum 


HE Liberal Council has received, and accepted, the 
T interim report of a committee which it set up to work 
out a scheme for spreading co-ownership in industry. For a 
long time the Liberals have toyed with the idea that in 
compulsory co-ownership there might be a distinctive 
Liberal solution to the problem of industrial relations: one 
that would be superior both to the Tory formula of freeing 
enterprise and to Labour’s problem child of nationalisation. 
But this report is likely to disappoint the more crusading 
Liberal spirits, The committee has failed to produce a cut- 
and-dried scheme ; it is divided on the question . whether 
any schemes which could be produced should be made com- 
pulsory ; and is umanimous only that no single uniform 
scheme would fit the protean variety of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. It was guided to the conclusions by 
a group of four eminent economists, who had previously 
been divided upon the subject, but who now felt that their 
views had come “ very close together.” 

The economists drew attention to the sheer technical 
difficulties of uniformity. How could one deal with all 
the problems connected with the supply of new risk 
capital to firms that gave workpeople shares on favourable 
terms? How could one avoid a situation in which workers 
in heavily capitalised firms would gain more than those in 
firms largely using direct labour ? The economists’ general 
conclusion was that “tax inducements were felt by most 
to be a great improvement on compulsion.” 

The Liberals’ committee has now been re-constituted 
as a standing committee, to keep the problem under con- 
tinuing study. One principal piece of advice can be given 
te this committee. It will be making a great fool of itself if 
it tries to find a distinctive programme, designed to sweep 
the country, exorcise Karl Marx’s ghost, and form the basis 
of legislation “ when the party regains power” (which it 
never will). The Liberals’ real job is to be undistinctive 
but realistic: to press the Government to improve fiscal 
and other inducements to set up experimental schemes, 
and to do some hard and impartial research on the effects 
of co-ownership and its variants upon labour relations. 
They have taken a step towards this proper role by their 
latest decisions, and by the questionnaires that they have 
sent out and are now studying. 


Market Report on West Africa 


A ee ee ro cold-blooded 
and professional investigation of risks and possibilities 
of profit. It should no more give offence than a doctor’s 
diagnosis, It is liable to error in much the same way, and 
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it is always possible to call in a second opinion. Therefore 
there is no cause for perturbation about the report on a 
business visit to Nigeria and the Gold Coast by Sir Percival 
Griffiths and Mr Maurice J. Watt, undertaken at the request 
of the Federation of British Industries. The report’ advises 
caution about heavy investments in Nigeria, and to some 
extent in the Gold Coast, until the political outlook, has 
Clarified. Perhaps the report might have been issued as a 
confidential document so as not to wound African suse¢pti- 
bilities ; but apart from this advice it is, after all, a very 
fair and practical, if very general, analysis of trade prospects 
in both countries; and it goes out of its way to emphasise 
both the good will shown towards British people in both 
countries and the defects in British trading and banking 
methods. 

The Gold Coast is on the verge of independence, and 
Nigeria faces big constitutional changes and a possible 
loosening of federal ties ; it is natural for businessmen to 
be cautious in their appraisal at such a time. Nobody can 
dissent from the report’s observation that rapid Africanisa- 
tion of the civil service will probably lead to less efficient 
administration ; it specifically says that the deterioration will 
be tolerable locally and will not make trade or business 
impossible. 

It is, of course, arguable that as these countries approach 
independence Britain should show confidence in them, and 
strengthen ties with them by investment wherever possible. 
But this is an argument from policy, not business. The old 
saying that there is nothing so shy as a million dollars always 
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Meet Mr Brandyman 


He’s the perfect host for Christmas festivities, 
Such a good mixer. Always ready to fit his mood 
to yours. In the company of ginger ale or soda 
he offers you the choice of two stimulating and 


refreshing long drinks. 


Make friends swith 
MARTELL 


Brandy for Christmas means Martell 


dust the book 

for a 
7 Christmas sift 
NOW ON SALE 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK 


The 1956 edition of Whitaker’s Almanack is packed with iS 5 6 


concise information on all the topics that matter to men 


and women today. Very fully indexed for quick reference, it contains 
over 1,000 pages of facts and figures plus a 16-page photographic supple- 
ment. Remember, an out-of-date copy can be very misleading, so make 


sure of the new Whitaker. 


With WHITAKER you can’t go wrong about 


routtics. All about the new Par- 
liament. Foreign affairs: Facts 
and figures about the U.S.A., 
u.s.s.R. and all other foreign 
countries : U.N.O. 

HOME AFFAIRS. Government de- 
partments. Statistics for everyone : 
from city populations to flying 
speeds, book sales to burglary fig- 


ures. Directories of Banks, Insur- 
ance, Clubs, Trade Unions, etc. 
sPporT. Classic winners. Olympic 
records, Batting and bowling aver- 
ages. Cup finals. Rugby results. 
All other sports. 

INFORMATION in innumerable othe: 
fields from Atomic Energy to In- 
come Tax. 


1,190 pages for 17/6. Shorter Edition, 700 pages 10/-.. 
Also (ready December 19) Library Edition, leather, 30/-. 


FROM BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. PpuBLIsHED sy 
J- WHITAKER & SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Will they be 
thinking of YOU? 


=n [l 
7 


It’s been quite a year for the Baileys. Jack’s promotion 
came through. They moved into their own house 

and they bought their first new car. No wonder 
Christmas is going to be such a splendid affair this 
year. Next year they may have even more to celebrate, 
for they are already talking about the things they 
want to buy in the months to come. Will they be 
thinking of your product? 


You can be sure df telling this young family and 
millions of others like them all about your product 

by advertising in the Daily Mirror, which appeals 
outstandingly to the younger generation. With the 
biggest daily net sale on earth, the Daily Mirror offers 
you the most powerful mass market coverage at the 
lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 
dailies. Daily Mirror readers are young readers. 

Your customers today .....next month ..... next year. 
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carries the rider “ unless it is taxpayers’ money.” The Volta 
scheme may come into this category. But if an industrial 
organisation asks for a report on any country, with an 
appraisal of the possible political influences on business, 
it is entitled to have it; amd it is for its members, not 
outside commentators, to judge whether they consider a 
seven-week tour adequate to the market researchers’ pur- 
pose. Most would-be investors, in any case, will make a far 
more detailed survey imto the prospects of any particular 
scheme. 


A Railway Reorganisation 


HE experiment in devolution undertaken by the Eastern 
Region of British Railways will attract sympathetic 
attention. The area board intends by this scheme to secure 
a major devolution of authority and responsibility through- 
out the traffic departments of the Eastern Region, and to 
bring closer together the operating and commercial aspects 
of railway business. Past experience of British Railways 
suggests that these principles should have much merit. They 
involve the merging at headquarters of the separate respon- 
sibilities for commercial management and railway operation 
under an assistant general manager (traffic) and the control- 
ling of the district responsibilities of the operating, motive 
power and commercial departments by a traffic manager for 
“each convenient line or area.” 

This move towards greater local authority and initiative, 
it is expected, should promote more flexibility and individu- 
ality in the service, a new responsiveness to local needs, and 
clearer desks for the headquarters management. The out- 
come will depend upon men, and on the way they react to 
changes in old ways of working and to new opportunities 
and responsibility. These changes have not been devised 
for general application to all regions ; but the lessons that 
they teach will certainly need to be studied in all regions. 


| Flat Broke ? 


t horse racing industry in Britain last week received 
a clear warning that it will need to put its stable in 
order, and then a windfall that—if wisely used—could 
help it to do so. The central feature of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s report to the Jockey Club was that racecourse 
Profits have fallen from 7 per cent (on an approximate 
capital investment of £53 million) in 1952 to 5 per 
cent in 1954. He also said that attendances fell up 
'0 1953, and that the decline then stopped only because 
People have béen moving into the enclosures. This 
last point should be a hint to the Jockey Club about the 
way in which its economic thought ought to be moving. 
To this dose of ducal pessimism there has come an 
Unexpected antidote. The Special Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have allowed an appeal from the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board against the taxation of its surplus. 
The control board is a non profit making body, which runs 
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the racecourse totalisators. It exacts a small levy ; and from 
this, after meeting its expenses, it makes grants for such 
purposes as improving racecourses and subsidising the 
transport of the horses. If the new ruling is. upheld—it is 
still subject to challenge—racing will get a useful blood 
transfusion of another £500,000 a year or so, plus a possible 
backlog of over £1 million. 

But the windfall will become a menace if the rulers of 
racing expect it to answer all their problems. * The teal 
trouble with the sport today is that some owners feel—in 
the words of one eminent racing peer—that they should 
avoid “ changing much of the character of English racing.” 
For many racegoers the character of English racing today 
is represented by absurdly high prices for miserable 
amenities. Racecourses in this country are geared too much 
to the professional betting element. Few family men would 
care to take their wives, let alone their children, for an 
afternoon in a small, expensive enclosure dominated by 
howling dervishes, the bookmakers. There is no doubt that 
some people now in racing are on the verge of. being 
squeezed out of it. Trainers cannot make ends meet except 
by successful betting ; and owners can expect enough prize 
money to cover only a third of their costs. Racing needs 
to lay hands on some of the vast sums betted off the course, 
and this needs a change im the betting laws. When the 
Jockey Club sends a memorandum to the Chancellor in the 
New Year, it will no doubt make this point, together with 
its perennial appeal for another cut in the entertainment 
duty. The Chancellor can fairly retort that the racing 
authorities themselves can do more to solve their own 
problems in the proper economic way—by trying to attract 
more customers. 


Annual averages 


























































































































































































































































































































































































Letters to the Editor 





The Rolls Royce Strike 


Str—I would like to correct one sentence 
in the article in your issue dated Decem- 
ber roth. You said: “ The Employers’ 
Federation, standing by what Rolls 
Royce—perhaps unwisely—regards as a 
principle, has . . . refused to negotiate 
with any of these people while the men 
are still en strike.” The facts are rather 
different. There is, as you know, a 
mutually agreed procedure for dealing 
with all questions arising within the 
works of federated firms ; the operative 
clause of that agreement—which is the 
accepted basis of industrial relations in 
the engineering industry—reads “ until 
the procedure provided above has been 
carried through, there shall be no stop- 
page of work either of a partial or a 
general character.” 

There is an undisputed obligation 
upon the workers, and particularly on 
the shop stewards, to honour that agree- 
ment, which was signed on their behalf 
by the executives of their unions. In 
this case they ignored the agreement and, 
instead of going through the procedure, 
they went on strike ; this is done usually 
when the shop stewards have so little 
confidence in the justice of their claim 
that they are afraid to submit it to fair 
investigation, and think there is perhaps 
a chance of getting something by intimi- 
dation. They know that by going on 
strike they automatically stop all nego- 
tiations under procedure. 


The principle that the Scottish Engin- 
eering Employers’ Association, the 
Employers’ Federation, and Rolls Royce 
—not “perhaps unwisely ”—have been 
upholding is that agreements must be 
honoured by both sides. If agreements 
are to be dishonoured when it happens 
to suit one party to do so, it is no use 
signing agreements. We guarantee agree- 
ments by our members and there is a 
precisely similar obligation on the unions 
to do likewise with their members, 
but in this case they had actually been 
supporting them in their breach. It has 
to be brought home to a certain section 
of the shop stewards and workers that 
the sanctity of agreements in Britain is 
something which must be realised and 
maintained, not least in the interests of 
the workers. 

I should also like to comment on your 
statement that “he [Mr Wilson] has not 
appeared to those who have interviewed 
him to be the expected firebrand, spit- 
ting out venom... .” It would be most 
unfortunate if we allowed ourselves to 
be lulled into a false sense of security 
by the new and more subtle technique 
of the Communists. Many of the most 
active Communists in Scotland now 
adopt what appears to be a sincere and 





reasonable approach, in some instances 
backed by a pleasant personality. The 
psychology .of their masters has im- 
proved.—Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST FIELD 
Scottish Engineering Employers’ 
Association, Glasgow 


Cyprus Today 


Smr—When the new Governor Sir John 
Harding arrived in Cyprus he invited 
the people to co-operate with the 
Government to restore peace and con- 
fidence. He has promised rewards 
ranging from {£100 to £§,000 to those 
who would give useful information for 
the discovery of the terrorists. Why is 
it then that the people have not yet 
responded to these calls ? The answer 
lies in the fact that all the Greek people 
of Cyprus believe that very soon the 
island will be united with Greece, and 
so long as they believe this they cannot 
and must not be expected to co-operate 
with the Government. The speeches 
made by Makarios, the broadcasts by 
the Athens radio and the statements of 
EOKA all emphasise that Enosis will be 
realised at a very early date and 
strengthen the belief of the people in 
this. 

The majority of the crimes committed 
by EOKA today would never have been 
detected but for the Turkish Cypriots. 
There are also many Greek people who 
do not approve of terrorism, especially 
those whose business has been affected! 
by it, but they are afraid to co-operate 
because they believe that Cyprus will 
soon be handed over to Greece and that 
they will then be branded as traitors and 
put into gaol. 


Before peace and security can be re- 
stored the British Government must win 


back the confidence and respect of the - 


people, by denying the statements of 
Makarios, Athens radio and EOKA, or 
by making it plain that Cyprus will 
develop into a self-governing territory 
within the British Commonwealth. The 
solution does not lie in a compromise 
with Makarios, but in stating British 
policy in definite terms.—Yours faith- 
fully, ERoi ATILA 
Nicosia 


Chaos in the Making 


Sir—I have read with mixed feelings 
your Note in your issue of December 
roth. I grant that proper road planning 
could be secured here through the 
present machinery, but successive 
Governments have had thirty years to 
make up their collective minds. There 
being no indication of an appr¢ciation 
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of the urgency of the problem, it is 
not surprising that possible alternatives 
are put forward. One of these has been 
road loans—with the natural corollary 
of a national authority to administer 
them. Leading in from there, why not 
a national authority with income 
assured against the vagaries of the annual 
Parliamentary vote ? 


When your describe as “starting up 
an old hare ” the requests that have been 
made that a specific fair share of pro- 
ceeds of national road taxes should be 
earmarked for roadbuilding, may I 
remind you that the “old hare” has 
obtained a new lease of life in many 
countries elsewhere within the last few 
years? Indeed, few other countries 
anywhere still consider that road user 
taxes should remain divorced from 
road expenditure. To give a few 
examples, governments of countries as 
far apart and of such diverse economic 
structures as New Zealand, Sweden, 
Western Germany and Japan have 
enacted within the last few years that 
road user taxes should be devoted 
entirely to road purposes. Other 
countries, including Brazil, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa have legis- 
lated for annual fixed percentages of 
road user taxes to be applied to roads. 
Government committees are also sitting 
in Holland and Switzerland to consider 
road finance methods which will ensure 
greater continuity than is provided under 
the present procedure of annual votes 
out of general revenue. 


The British pattern for the provision 
of road finance that was formerly widely 
followed elsewhere has thus been out- 
moded. The new outlooks abroad are 
providing modern roads_ now, with 
benefits to local economies which (in 
some instances) work against our 
ability to .sell abroad at competitive 
levels.—Yours faithfully, 

C. D. MorGANn 
British Road Federation, W.C.1 


Unions Unfair to Women 


Sir—In my travels since the war and 
from my knowledge of practice in 
American and European countries, in- 
cluding Russia, I am puzzled why the 
English craft unions maintain such 4 
restrictive attitude towards the employ- 
ment of women. As an example, it is 
unknown in England for a woman to be 
employed as a compositor in the printing 
industry, although it seems that key- 
board martipulation is an activity for 
which, as many of them have proved, 
they are very well fitted. I am sure 
similar examples exist in many other 
industries. At a time when we are 
extremely short of labour, should not 
the unions consider it a national duty 
to bring themselves cio date and ro 
“equal opportunity for women” to 
enable us - build up the labour force 
-'we need to compete in world markets.— 
Yours faithfully, : 

D. K. Winstow, Editor. 
The Caxton Magazine 
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Books & Publications 





Mr Truman’s Own Story 


YEAR OF DECISIONS: The Truman 
Memoirs, Volume I. 
By Harry S. Truman. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 540 pages. 30s. 
HIS full-dress account of the world- 
shaking events of Mr Truman’s 
Administration, written while they are 
still fresh in. his mind, is unique in the 
annals of the Presidency. Not since the 
early days of the Republic has a Presi- 
dent set out to tell his full story, with 
documentation; few other Presidents 
have had such a story to tell. Mr 
Truman’s own estimate of his years at 
the White House is implicit in the 
decision to devote the first of his two 
volumes to little more than the single 
year which followed his sudden eleva- 
tion to the Presidency with the tragic 
death of Roosevelt. It was a year of 
enormous events: the end of the war 
in Europe; the first clashes with the 
Russians over postwar organisation ; the 
end of Lend-Lease ; and the decision 
to use the atomic bomb against Japan, 
a decision made, firmly and without 
regrets, by a man who six months earlier 


had not even known that the atomic 


bomb project existed. 


It was also the year that shaped the 
new President. At the beginning he 
was asking hardened reporters to pray 
for him, for he felt “as though the sun, 
stars, and planets had fallen on me.” 
At the end he is reading a stern and 
merited reprimand to the Secretary of 
State, Mr Byrnes, for not keeping him 
adequately informed, cheerfully accept- 
ing the resignation of the surprised 
Harold Ickes, and bluntly demanding 
that of Henry Wallace for insubordina- 
uon over Russian policy. 

_ The remarkable contrast between the 
inoffensive Throttlebottom he appeared 
in 1944 and the President who knew his 
own mind is blurred, for British readers, 
by the omission of a chapter on Mr 
Truman’s early years which appeared in 
the American edition. This is a pity 
for yet another reason. It would have 
Provided a little relief and local colour 
in a volume that reads rather like an 
extended state paper. It is only in the 

Dear Mama and Mary” letters, 

Written to his mother and sister in 


Independence, that the private Truman 
Peeps out. 


But it is, of course, the public figure 
that is remarkable and significant, and 
not all the flat writing or disregard of 
the Washington political scene can 
Conceal the industry and directness, the 


devotion to simple concepts of world 
betterment and the courage that made 
Mr Truman, contrary to most expecta- 
tions, a worthy successor to the great 
Roosevelt. Humble he might be, but 
he had a lively sense of the authority 
and responsibility of the Presidency and 
no reluctance to exercise it. Always 
willing to listen to advice, Mr Truman 
never seems to have failed to understand 
that the decisions must be his own, 
something his successor took longer to 
learn. He admits with engaging candour 
that he was given a sharp lesson him- 
self when he signed the paper ending 
Lend-Lease without reading it. But to 
Mr Truman even a wrong decision is 
preferable to none at all. Nevertheless, 
it is hard to accept the impression that 
there were never other times when he 
was puzzled or at a loss on the world 
stage on to which he had been thrust 
with so little preparation. 


Most of this volume deals with the 
frustration and disillusionment of the 
Americans and British at Russian hands. 
Almost from the first Mr Churchill was 
urging. the American armies to press 
forward in order to meet the Russians 
as far to the east as possible; this 
remarkable example of foresight fell on 
deaf ears, for Mr Truman, General 
Eisenhower and the American Chiefs of 
Staff were unwilling to allow political 
aims to override military considerations. 
After Potsdam, however, Mr Truman 
made up his mind that the Russians 
should have no foothold in occupied 
Japan. Some of the most interesting, 
because less familiar, pages deal with the 
negotiations between China and Russia 
to carry out the pledges made at Yalta 
to induce the Soviets to enter the war 
against Japan ; and the delicate problem 
Mr Truman faced when both the 
Chinese and the British demanded that 
the surrender of the Japanese should be 
received at Hongkong. 


The early pages of the memoir give 
some idea of the cruel and relentless 
burdens of the Presidency. But in time 
Mr Truman learned to carry them 
lightly, and in the midst of harrowing 
international problems and vast recon- 
version adjustments at home, he began 
to plan to carry forward the New Deal, 
much to the surprise of those who had 
assumed that that “ Roosevelt nonsense ” 
could be forgotten. There were many 
more surprises in store from the man 
from Missouri, who is a prime example 
of the way the Presidency can bring out 
all that is great in its incumbent. 


Flying Visit 
INCOME REVISITED. 


By A. C. Pigou. 
Macmillan. 93 pages. 6s. 


> the preface to this little book 

Professor Pigou tells, with admirable 
candour, a story about “Income: An 
Introduction to Economics,” his earlier 
and much-appreciated venture into 
exposition for the layman. It was based 
on a short course of lectures for engineer- 
ing students at Cambridge ; the first of 
these lectures was delivered to an 
audience of two hundred, the last to 
one of five. One can see why. Pro- 
fessor Pigou’s idea of elementary state~ 
ment is, literally, a statement of 
elements ; of the triple-distilled essence 
of economic thought, a treatise’s worth 
to each paragraph. He is not obscure. © 
On the contrary, he is exquisitely and 
radiantly clear. But the ordinary human 
mind, like the human digestive system, 
is apt to be unhappy without a little 
roughage. The reader, even the pre- 
viously quite uninformed reader, taking 
in this pellucid mental nourishment at 
his own pace, can supplement it with 
parallel reading and with reflection on 
specific instances, history, current 
events, popular errors and the like. The 
lecturee, forced to absorb it neat, gives 
up in despair. 

“Income Revisited” opens with 3 
chapter (of just over two pages) on 
economic theory and political institu- 
tions, and deals successively with money, 





The Commonwealth 
and Sterling Area 


75th STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 


Provides a comprehensive picture of 
Commonwealth and Sterling Area 
Trade. It bridges the gap between 
national and international publications 
in that it enables the trade of the 
individual countries to be brought 
together and viewed as a whole. 
17s. 6d. (by post 18s. 3d.) 


The Colombo Pian 


Reviews economic progress to date 
and the problems which still have to 
be tackled by the countries in South- 
East Asia. (Cmd. 9622) 

5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 


Meat 


Production, trade, consumption, and 
prices of the world’s meat resources 
compiled in the Intelligence Branch of 
the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee. 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 


MS 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller. 
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consumer behaviour, capital accumula- 
tion, social and private welfare, wages, 
monopoly, and “fair shares.” There is 
little attempt either to link these topics 
or to make each a rounded whole. Nor 
is the standard of difficulty the same ; 
the chapter on wages, “ The Share of 
Labour,” is, for instance, far stiffer than 
that on money; that on “ Fair Shares 
for Ali” is much more a brief eéthico- 
political confession of faith than a piece 
of economic reasoning. The reader, 
moreover, is given virtually no help in 
relating what he learns here to what he 
may read on similar topics elsewhere 
or to such topics as are left untreated ; 
public finance, for instance, or inter- 
national trade, or the return to other 
factors of production than labour. 

Altogether, “Income — Revisited” 
cannot be hailed as a satisfactory book. 
It represents rather a succession of 
droppings-in on its subject than the 
consecutive return visit suggested by its 
title. But it is stimulating, it is distin- 
guished, it is unerringly concerned with 
the heart of the matter ; and the work- 
manship of its component parts is a 
delight. Satisfactory or not as a book, 
it offers what many “better” books 
cannot supply: contact with an 
absolutely first-rate mind. 


German Armour-War 


PANZER BATTLES: 1939-45. 
By F. W. von Mellenthim. 
Cassell. 390 pages. 36s. 


Ts English translation of a book 
written by a former German major- 
general is undoubtedly one of the most 
readable and interesting as well as one 
of the most useful of all those coming 
from high-ranking military commanders 
on both sides after the last war. The 
author gives a remarkably lucid and 
brilliant account of the fighting and in 
particular of the use of armour, which 
he saw in Poland, France, the Balkans, 
the Western Desert, Russia, and again 
in the West. 

The book is often depressing to read, 
when, for instance, the author describes 
how totally inadequate were the 
defences of the Siegfried Line in 
1939; it could have been breached 
without the slightest difficulty by the 
French army when Hitler hurled the 
whole might of the Wehrmacht and 
Luftwaffe against the much weaker and 
badly equipped Polish army. Again, 
when he describes how the Maginot 
Line was “breached in a few hours by 
a normal infantry attack,” or, when deal- 
ing with the Blitzkrieg in the West in 


1940, he points out that the German - 


army was much inferior by comparison 
with the Allied forces, not only in 
numbers of divisions, but also in tanks. 
General von Mellenthim writes that 
“the Allied leaders, and in particular the 
French, thought in terms of linear war- 
fare of the first world war.” Yet he 
admits that “the German army derived 
its concepts of armoured warfare from 
the British military writers, Liddell 
Hart and Fuller.” 

Of particular interest are the chapters 








covering the campaign in the Western 
Desert: here, again, it is depressing to 
read that, in 1942, the British army had 
a great superiority over the Germans, 
not only in numbers, but also in artillery 
and especially in armoured vehicles. 
Undoubtedly Rommel] emerges from this 
book as one of the most brilliant tank 
commanders ; but at the same time the 
author pays high tribute to the leader- 
ship and fighting qualities of the British 
soldier and in particular to the British 
artillery. The chapters dealing with the 
campaign in Russia deserve careful 
study, because, apart from their his- 
torical interest, they reveal the funda- 
mental qualities of the Russian soldier 


as well as the strength and weakness of © 


his military machine. The author gives 
an impartial and profound analysis of 
the use of German armour and of 
Russian tactics. His conclusion is 
worth notinz: 

Today any realistic plan for Euro 
defence must visualise that the air fleets 
and tank armies of the Soviet Union will 
throw themselves upon us with a velocity 
and fury far eclipsing any Blitzkrieg in 
the second world war. 

so, too, is his view that “No air force, 
however powerful, will be able to stop 
the Russian masses. The Western 
world’s most crying need is for infantry 
ready to do or die. . . .” 


Selene 


THE MOON. 
By H. P. Wilkins and Patrick Moore. 
Faber. 388 pages. 63s 


* is not often that one can spot a new 
work which will prove a classic. This 
is it. One of its authors, Mr- Moore, 
who is secretary of the lunar section 
of the British Astronomical Association, 
has already given us a “ Guide to the 
Moon ” (published by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode) suited to amateurs. This new 


big work, in collaboration with Dr) 


Wilkins, who is Director of the lunar 
section of the association, contains the 
Wilkins 300-inch map of the moon—or 
rather, since the moon turns round the 
earth and on its axis at a rate neatly 
that required to keep the same face of 
the moon always turned towards us, a 
map of about three-fifths of the moon. 
The other two-fifths is for ever unknown 
and unseen of mortals, and will be so 
until they see the other side from some 


space-ship. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
this map, in photo-strips and drawings 
made from all available sources. The 
mames given to features on the moon— 
many of them as queer as the now- 
debased Arabic names of the stars—are 


under each entry, including opposing 
views or exp ions, together with 
clear expressions of the authors’ con- 
clusions. Many of these names now 
replace older ones, in which case both 
sete ade on = 
so are ner unar alps 


at sunrise and s are commonplace. 
Few people realise how many amateur 


hooded 
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observers all over the earth retreat after 
dark into their gardens or on to roofs 
(if buildings are solid enough to prevent 
vibration) and, with anything from 4 in. 
a to big pe oeageacd reflectors, 
$ away on paper lighted by a 

lamp. In this way, as well as 
with “all modern. conveniences,” Dr 
Wilkins has built up the incredible detail 
of his huge lunar map. Thus on page 
324 the section shows. the lunar plain 
containing Janssen, mountain-ringed 
and packed with craters, with some fine 
clefts, whereof (and it-is a good example) 
the authors say: _ 

On the south, and close to the limb 
[edge], is Demonax, almost entirely ex- 
plored within the last few years. Near 
it is Bousingault, the best example of a 
great ring, within which is another, 
Prmeags age Sale he nga ender 

e have a fine specimen of a 
double ring in Steinheil and Watt, while 

test valley on the lunar surface, 
that ‘associated. with Rheita, lies within 
this section. 

Apart from architectural notes like 
“the church is worth a visit,” it might 
be an extract from one of the newer 
British county guides under the careful 
eyes of a Pevsner. There are many 
appendices: on lunar photography, 
lunar maps, lunar observers, measure- 
ment of lunar altitudes, and—quite 


‘charming—on earthly myths and super- 


stitions about Selene and her influence. 
But one cannot forbear to admonish 
these brilliant and unearthly luminaries 


(and their publishers) for  slipshod 


English in a lovely book: in the new 
editions it deserves, they should do away 
with “ different to” (page 39), “ Meteors 
can, and have, produced ” (page 40), “as 
dense, if not more so, than” (page 42), 
and others. Mais ou sont les proof- 
readers d’antan? 


Australia’s Phoney- War 


WAR ECONOMY, 1939-1942: Series 4, 
Vol. 111 of Australia in the War of 1939- 
1945). 


Angus and Robertson, London. 516 pages. 
25s. 


USTRALIA produced a first-class 
history of the 1914-18 war, and is 
evidently determined to produce ~ one 
bigger, if not better, for the war of 
1939-45. Whereas the earlier history 
devoted only one volume to develop- 
ments in Australia vag tem ey ape 
i itten devotes five volumes to 
civ hi volume under 


on political developments 
ock, which was the first 
civil” series to appear, it ends 
1 Harbour. : 

in is of Economics 
iversity of Sydney. He spent 
y as an academic economist 
as an official of a a 
department. He is already known as 4 
painstaking historian of early aspects of 
the Australian monetary system ; this 
book shows him to be a master of con- 
temporary economic analysis. 
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good reasons to 
tly the Atlantic 
by B0.A.C. 


Only B.O.A.C. offers 
all these advantages 


Canwul your B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., 
“ap Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 
. Regent Street, W.1(MAY 6611), or offices in Glasgow, 

Ter, hester, Birmingham and Liverpool (see your 
clephone Directory for details). 


BRITISH 


OVERSEAS 


MORE LUXURY Only B.O.A.C. flies luxurious double-deck Strato- 
cruisers to N. America on First Class direct ‘‘ Monarch” services, First 
Class ‘* Majestic ’’ and Tourist Class ** Coronet ” services. 


MORE SERVICES There are more B.O.A.C. Transatlantic Stratocruiser 
services than ever before at this time of year — specially suited to the 
business man — giving more comfort, more convenience. 


OFF-SEASON FARES Special “off-season” return fare reductions on 
all First and Tourist Class flights, right through to March 31st. 


FAMILY FARES PLAN Your family can fly for less if you fly the Atlantic 
together before March 31st. Only the head of the family pays full fare ; the 
others pay much less. With a wife and two children between the ages of 
12 and 25 on a First Class return journey, a man might save £300 and more. 
And you still gain the advantage of “ off-season ” fares. 


TICKET INSTALMENT PLAN Fly now—Pay Later... use B.O.A.C.’s 
Ticket Instalment Plan. You pay only 10 per cent down and spread the 
balance over a period of up to 21 months. 

Fly B.O.A.C, now and enjoy the world’s finest air travel at less cost. 


SON 


All over the world 


takes good care of you 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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as ha ues With its rounded, armoured body and long snout, the boll weevil under a Spears ae Soa ee ei 
ed te hee es : magnifier looks like a visitor from outer space. Although only about a quarter of Long-lasting, non-tainting aldrin is the mest cffectice of | 
eee an inch in length, it is one of the most widely destructive of all cotton pests, all insecticides for wat inthe teil. Because of its great 
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spent fortunes on insecticides to control boll weevil, with varying success, but ee ove = eee — 
now the arrival of aldrin has given them a very much more powerful weapon. possessing exceptional persistence. On foliage, dieldrin 
Aldrin, an insecticide recently developed by Shell, is proving outstandingly controls a very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and 
successful and is rapidly coming into use throughout Central America, wherever other croppeating pests. It is also extensively used as @ 


cotton is grown. 


| 
temperatures favour its survival and encourage breeding. Cotton growers have | Se + ee cere 
: residual spray against disease-carrying insects. 


| 
| 
Just 2 to 4 oz. of aldrin, as dust or spray, gives full control over boll weevil in Have you a stubborn pest problem to deal with ? | 
an acre of cotton, offering a higher degree of protection at lower cost. [ ty No piace a eaten aie eS fo) 
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aldrin and dieldrin are insecticides for world-wide use 
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The picture presented is of a nation 
that was not ready for war, and of a 
government that did not know how to 
handle the economics of war. In both 
these particulars Mr Butlin confirms the 
judgments made by Mr Hasluck. 
Together, their two volumes give a 
fascinating account of how a community 
involved in a war far removed from its 
shores was unable to comprehend the 
new situation and unwilling to take any 
awkward measures that might be neces- 
sary to make its war effort significant. 
At every point the government found 
itself opposed by people who wanted 
it to produce striking wartime 
achievements, but to do so without 
disturbing their own interests. Hére 
and there a civil servant or an indus- 
trialist knew what was necessary and did 
something about it, often at considerable 
risk: Mr Butlin gives credit where credit 
is due. But in the main there was a 
shortage of brains at the top, a lack .of 
understanding in the business com- 
munity, an unawareness of the issues 
among the general public (whose only 
previous experience of a war economy 
had been in a very different war), and 
in general a vague feeling that the poli- 
cies needed to stimulate a depressed 
peacetime economy were those neces- 
sary to Win a War. 

Mr Butlin’s heroes are the professional 
economists who formed. the Financial 
and Economic Committee, a rather 


informal, semi-official body which fortu-. 


nately combined a high degree of pro- 
fessional knowledge with much influence 
in high places. From the beginning this 
committee was animated. by the. convic- 
tion that the war must be regarded as 
a problem in the disposition of real 
resources rather than one of. financial 
wizardry. It is clear that the committee 
was of great importance. It is also clear 
that without the foresight of some indus- 
trial leaders and civil servants many of 
the real resources would not have 
existed. Throughout the volume the im- 
Pression is that the politicians mattered 
very little: they made valiant efforts to 
comprehend what was happening, they 
took advice or did not take it, they made 
emphatic gestures and issued conflicting 
statements ; but the only examples of 
active leadership are the spasmodic 
attempts by Mr Menzies to co-ordinate 
economic policy—one of them, the 
attempt to use a “ trouble-shooting ” 
businessman as an economic co- 
ordinator, being justly denounced as 
useless. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the forthcoming volumes on the politics 
and economics of the war effort from 
1942 to 1945 tell a different story. A 
hew government took office just before 
Pear] Harbour ; will the new volumes 
show it to have been more decisive and 
less _the helpless body over which 


Pressure groups, businessmen, civil 
Servants and economists fought their 
battles > 


If so, the principal reason, as 
tofessor Butlin indicates, will be not 
that the new government was of higher 
calibre, but that the Pacific war created 
an entirely new sense of urgency in the 
Australian community. 


Tourist in Russia 


RUSSIAN HOLIDAY. 

By Allan Chappelow. 

Foreword by Sir Norman Angell. 
Harrap. 190 pages. 18s. 


coe Iron Curtain has been lifted to 
admit a new stream of tourists to 
Russia. No doubt the new discoverers 
of Russia will produce a flow of books. 
Mr Chappelow gets off in that race to 
a flying start, for he had the good for- 
tune to go on an exchange of students 
in 1954 and was therefore not only an 
early, but also a privileged, tourist. The 
party stayed at the best hotels and 
travelled “ soft ”-class on the trains. He 
produces a book that is interesting with- 
out being at all profound, including 
some excellent photographs taken mainly 
by himself. The photographs them- 
selves are instructive. The rule in the 
1930s was that the export of undeveloped 
films was forbidden: the tourist’s films 
were taken from him, developed and 
returned. By implication that rule no 
longer exists. 

An Englishman who lived many years 
in Russia between the wars used to 
argue that the visitor should spend either 
ten days or ten years in the country. 
The first picture was sharp, the next ten 
years were spent in discovering pieces 
that could not be fitted into it. Mr 
Chappelow nowhere says exactly how 
many days he spent in Russia, but he 
packed enormous experience into a few 
crowded days. 

The prewar tourist steamed down the 
Thames from Hay’s Wharf bound for 
Leningrad. He: paid if he travelled 


“hard ” just over £20 for three weeks. 


The modern visitor goes by air. The 
author got his holiday remarkably cheap 
for £95 including Moscow, Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, the Don, the Black Sea, and 
the Caucasus. 

Much seems unchanged since the war. 
The strong nationalistic trend that struck 
the author was already noticeable twenty 
years ago. The strong puritanical streak 
also struck him. Some revolutions start 
puritanically and end bawdily. What 
has kept this one puritanical for nearly 
forty years through war, through occu- 
pation and through the discarding of 
so many conventions ? And the patter 
of the guide seems to have undergone 
surprisingly little change. It is repre- 
hensible, but hardly surpfising that one 
of Mr Chappelow’s guides was guilty of 
the Molotov deviation—“ Russia is not 
a fully Communist state yet, merely a 
Socialist one.” The classes that emerge 
in the classless society seem to have 
emerged farther: the aristocracy of 
miners, for example, impressed itself on 
the author. So did the odd persistence 
of domestic service when other forms of 
employment are banned (the sin is not to 
employ, but to makea profit out of 
someone’s labour). 

The fairminded, among whom Mr 
Chappelow is certainly included, have to 
admit as he does that the Russians now 
have a good deal besides their chains to 
lose. Some privileges, such as the right 
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of the foreign tourist to go to the head 
of the queue, seem still to exist. But 
the grosser manifestations of shortage 
(goods available to specific types of 
worker only) seem to have disappeared. 


Golden Age 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF 
ELIZABETHAN COMEDY. 
By M. C. Bradbrook. 


Chatto and Windus. 254 pages. 18s. 


HE Elizabethan drama is, very 

properly, the pride of all literate 
Englishmen. How enthusiastically we 
speak of the masterpieces created in that 
golden age of the theatre, and how 
seldom we turn to any but the merest 
handful of them. It would be -more 
honest to admit that the changes in 
sdcial and theatrical conventions over 
the past three hundred years have been 
SO great as to incapacitate us for the 
spontaneous appreciation of all but a few 
plays of the period. 

Comedy wears even worse than 
tragedy, since it is largely concerned 
with the fleeting aspects of the human 
condition ; fashion in wit changes as 
quickly as fashion in manners and dress, 
and outmoded jokes are insufferably 
tedious. Nevertheless, Elizabethan 
comedy was full of vitality and variety, 
and its development has been admirably 
traced by Dr Bradbrook in her masterly 
new book. Though she writes primarily 
for those to whom the playwrights of 
this period are more than names, she 
deploys her scholarship with such tact 
and liveliness that the common reader 
too can gain a coherent picture of the 
different types of comedy that evolved 
between the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the closing of the theatres in 
1642. 

In the first section of the book, Dr 
Bradbrook considers the apparently in- 
congruous traditions that were united 
to produce Elizabethan comedy—the 
rough-and-tumble of popular drama and 
the learned theories and examples of 
the academic humanists. The second 
section is concerned with “ Nature and 
Art at Strife,” and the contrasting aims 
and achievements of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson are presented in a fresh and 
illuminating way. The third section, 
“The Triumph of Art,” deals with the 
social comedy of the age, sometimes 
good-natured, sometimes harshly satiri- 
cal, and latterly merely sophisticated. 
The final chapter, about Jonson’s 
masques and Shakespeare’s latest plays, 
has the illuminating title, “The Ghost 
at the Revels and the Golden Age 
Restored.” 

There are many scholarly books in 
which the wood cannot be seen for the 
trees, but this is not one of them. A 
vast number of individual and unfamiliar 
trees are looked at and their distinctive 
marks noted, but they are seen as units 
in a larger whole. Dr Bradbrook knows 
her way about every stretch of this wood, 
and we could not ask for a more cheer- 
ful and enlightening guide. 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in’ London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Long Look at the Farms 


Washington, D.C. 
GRICULTURAL policy was the main item on the 
agenda of President Eisenhower’s conferences with 
his legislative leaders at the beginning of this week. This 
Republican Administration has only one more session of 
Congress in which to prove that it is capable of putting 
American farming on a sound long-term footing. More- 


over, this session will take place during an election year, © 


when professional politicians of both parties will be 
clamouring for concessions with which to buy farmers’ 
votes, both because the farmer is the most loudly discon- 
tented member of an otherwise prosperous community, 
and because, he has acquired the reputation, perhaps 
unfairly, of being mofé prepared than anyone else to sell 
his vote for favours. Opposition leaders, with an interest 
in embarrassing the party in power, are in control of the 
machinery of Congress ; Republicans from farming areas 
will tend to exaggerate the headway being made there by 
Democrats in order to panic their own party into short- 
sighted and expensive policies.’ 

Despite all this, there is a glimmer of hope that this 
Congress will not disgrace itself, and may indeed confound 
its detractors. With politicians absent from the capital 
the vacuum has been filled by a series of expert reports on 
American agriculture from such bodies as the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Conference on Economic Progress and 
the National Planning Association. Although the recom- 
mendations vary, all the surveys make it easier to analyse 
the real farm problem. At the same time reports received 
from the Senate Agriculture Committee, which has 
been travelling round the country to hold hearings at 
the “ grassroots,” strongly suggest that the Senators have 


been put into a highly pragmatic frame of mind by the - 


great variety of circumstances and suggestions they are 
encountering. With all due allowances for scepticism, it is 
still quite possible that this more constructive attitude may 
survive their return to Washington. 

The farmers’ case—which is that, although their con- 
tributions to national production compare well with those 
of industry, they do not get a fair share of the rewards— 
can be backed up by two figures. Compared with the 
average Of 1947-49, the prices they receive this year are 
down by 7 per cent, while the prices they pay for supplies, 


loans and labour are up by 12 per cent. Net income to. 


the farm population as a whole from strictly agricultural 
activities has dropped from $11.7 billion a year in 1947-49 
to $9.9 billion last year. But these figures need three 


qualifications: the farm population is falling every year, 
the number of people on farms who get some income 


- from other sources is rising, and there is such great variety 


in the scale of farming in America that total figures are 

Last year there were 4.8 million American farms, a sub- 
stantial drop from the 5.3 million counted in 1949, and 
they fall into four broad economic groups. There are 
100,000 large, prosperous “factories in the field,” with 
their minutely integrated production supervised by owners 
and managers in Cadillacs or light aircraft. These supply 
26 per cent of total farm sales and their income is subsi- 
dised, like everybody else’s, by the present price support 
system. A Mississippi cotton farm, for instance, last year 
put over a million dollars’ worth of crops under government 
“loan,” which is a euphemism for government purchase 
at an artificially high price. At the bottom of the scale 
there are two groups: some 1.7 million farms which are 
little more than residences or part-time hobbies and con- 
tribute little to the market, and over 1 million pathetically 
small and poverty-stricken farms, mainly in the south, 
which account for 8 per cent of agricultural output. These 
are not much helped by the price support system, except 
in so far as uneconomic little cotton farms are kept in bare 
existence by it. 

When the politician says that the “family type farm” 
is an essential part of the American “ way of life,” he is 
speaking, or ought to be speaking, only of the remaining 
group, of rather over 2 million farms, which supplies 60 per 
cent of total agricultural output. Although income statistics 
are very inadequate, the Conference on Economic Progress 
makes a rough guess that the average income of families 
in this group from all sources is now about $4,000 a year. 
This is, again very roughly, an income of the same order 
as that of the average industrial worker’s family. This 1 
not black poverty but, on the other hand, most farms of 
this type are now highly capitalised ; it is fair to say that, 
except in wartime, these farmers do not get much of : 
return on their investments. 


*. 


The great merit of the expert studies is that they divic: 
the situation up into its constituent problems. The on 
million able-bodied farmers under 65, with family income 
of less than $1,000 a year, obviously present a major soci: 
challenge which cannot possibly be met as a mppendact ot 
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general agricultural policy. Eighty per cent are poor whites —_ should be tried ; perhaps the government should even lease 
and Negroes in the south ; there are large poverty-stricken acres from the farmer in order to keep them out of produc- 
areas, especially in the southern Appalachian Mountains, tion for a while. Secondly, long-run plans should take 
where the conditions of life bear little or no resemblance — account of the fact that, as the population rises and living 
to those normally associated with the, United States. In standards rise with it, there. will be a greater proportionate : 
many of these areas, the land is unsuitable for modern farm demand for animal products and less for cereals. Other 
machinery. Either industry must be brought in or the ideas that have been put forward either tinker with the 
people must be persuaded to migrate to the centres of defects of the price support system or recommend that it 
industry. Unfortunately this is a long term approach, In should be scrapped in favour of direct subsidies. 

the short run the heartrending cries of small cotton farmers The Secretary of Agriculture’s National Advisory Com- 
who have had their plantings compulsorily reduced from, mission and the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
perhaps, twelve acres to seven because America is losing largest organisation of farmers, both of which met this week, 
its export market provide a strong motive for Southerners _ spurned direct payments, stuck to the flexible price supports 






































in Congress to line up support from other geographical _ introduced by the present Administration, and endorsed the . 
sections behind a policy of dumping cotton abroad. principle of the “ soil bank.” This is now included in the 

The real agricultural problem is that of strengthening government programme, to be put before Congress early ay 
the true family farmer—America’s backbone as he is often _ next year ; other proposals in it are that controls should he 
called. The grave defects of the present system of govern- be eased on maize and wheat when used to feed livestock, a. 28 
ment loans are now more generally understood. It is not _ and that an upper limit should be fixed on the amount paid Sie 
simply a question of the surpluses that have been built to each farmer under price supporting operations. 3 NS 
up but of a system which is altogether too undiscriminat- But all long-term agricultural planning by the experts is te RE 
ing. It encourages maximum production on the limited —_over-hung, just as are all current attempts by the politicians A ye. al 


acres that may still be planted to the basic crops, especially  t- produce a satisfactory compromise, by the huge surpluses 
wheat and cotton, without sufficient care for quality or for _ already in existence. The most difficult agricultural pressure 


the state of the soil. , tu resist during the next session of Congress may be the ae, 2 

The various suggestions made by the experts all involve | demands from many different quarters that the situation be “est 
two features. One or other of the possible schemes for relieved by the kind of give-aways to other countries which enn 
a “soil bank,” which would make it worth the farmer’s keep the State Department awake at night for fear of ete Pee 


while to turn part of his land over to soil-building crops, _reactions abroad. A oh 






CHANGING FARMS 
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Mr Dulles on the Spot 


FTER conferring with President Eisenhower and lead- 
A ing members of his Administration about the legislative 
programme that will be submitted to Congress in January, 
Democratic leaders agreed that in matters of defence and 
foreign policy bipartisan support continued to be the order 
of the day. It will, however, be a surprising instance of 
political self-denial if this agreement is carried out, for not 
only is there an election year in the offing but, through a 
combination of circumstances and blunders, the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy is at present highly vulnerable. 

In the Far East Russian propaganda and the antics of 
its leaders have been aided by Mr Dulles’s ill-timed 
reference to the “ Portuguese province ” of Goa and by the 
suicidal obstinacy of America’s especial ward, General 
Chiang Kai-shek. Despite personal appeals from President 
Eisenhower, Formosa chose to veto the admission of Outer 
Mongolia to the United Nations and thereby destroyed, 
temporarily, a “ package deal” to admit a group of nations, 
many of them allies of the United States. Mr Dulles and 
Mr Lodge were left holding an empty bag. In the Middle 
East, Sqviet blandishments have stolen a march on American 
diplomacy and the tense Israel-Arab situation threatens to 
complicate the cold war. In Europe, Soviet intransigence at 
Geneva has underlined once more the bitter truth that Ger- 
many cannot be reunited without Russian consent, however 
hard Mr Dulles may try. But above all, American diplomacy 
throughout the world seems to many observers to have lost 
much of its elasticity and impetus and Russia appears to 
be setting the pace. 

In an able speech before the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr Dulles conceded that the cold war had 
entered “‘a new phase” but added: “ We need not become 
panicky because Soviet communism now disports itself in 
this new garb.” He assured his listeners that the Administra- 
tion would not reduce America’s armed striking power nor 
its foreign aid programme and said that the latter would 
be handled with “ somewhat more flexibility than hereto- 
fore.” This assurance, combined with reports that the 
President would ask Congress to appropriate as much money 
as last year for foreign aid, appears to mark a compromise 
solution between those who favoured a curtailment of 
foreign aid and those who were pressing for greater expendi- 
ture and bolder conceptions. No doubt Mr Dulles has 
sound reasons for marking time, but it is not an “attitude 
calculated to capture anyone’s imagination or to evoke the 


loyalty of those Democrats who are already campaigning 
for the White House. 


Knowland Rushes In 


@-.. 
ENATOR KNOWLAND has rushed in, or has at-least 
appeared on the threshold, where other Republicans fear 
to tread. He has failed to deny a newspaper report that he 
will announce his candidacy for the Republican presidential 
nomination at the beginning of February, if President: Eisén- 
hower has not before then declared his own intention of 


‘ their wary respects to the convention. 
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standing again. If he does, Mr Knowland insists that he wil] 
give his complete support to the President’s election cam- 
paign, although this seems.a little surprising in view of the 
Senator’s recent criticism of the Administration’s foreign 
and fiscal policies. It is his position as the heir of Senator 
Taft’s conservative outlook which makes Mr Knowland 
more ready than is the party organisation to press the Presi- 
dent for a decision. For Mr Knowland knows that the 
longer’ this decision is delayed, the more certain it is that, 
if Mr Eisenhower does not run, the Republican National 
Committee, if not the President himself, will choose the 
party’s nominee. Even if the committee’s sympathies did 
not, as they do today, follow the middle road mapped out 
by Mr Eisenhower; the members: are well’aware that only 
that road can lead to victory ; there-is therefore little chance 
that they would choose Mr Knowland. - 

- The Senator argues, and there are many Republicans who 
will admit in private that his argument is sound, that it is 
unfair and undemocratic not to give the rank and file of the 
party an opportunity of showing what they think about 
potential candidates—~and the candidates an opportunity of 
building up support among the rank and’file. It is here that 
February 1st becomes an important date. For during that 
month begin several of the primary election campaigns, 
where such opportunities are provided ; in these elections 
the voters in certain states—New Hampshire is the first, on 
March 13th—choose between at least some of the conten- 
ders for their party’s presidential nomination. There is 
nothing to prevent others besides Mr Knowland from enter- 
ing primaries, even if Mr Eisenhower has not announced 
his intentions by then. But until he has definitely said that 
he will not run again, these elections, which are in effect 
popularity contests, will be so overhung by the Republican 
voters’ worship of the President that they will provide little 
guidance for the nominating conventions. This week’s 
rather disturbing medical report strengthens Mr Know- 
land’s argument, for it makes it even harder than it was for 
Republicans to convince themselves that the President will 
indeed be a candidate in 1956. 


No Milktoast Movement 


1" the words of its first president, Mr George Meany, the 
newly established American Federation of Labour end 
Congress of Industrial Organisations “is not going to be 
any milktoast movement.” It already numbers 15 million 
workers and concluded its first convention by resolving to 
recruit 15 million more, particularly from the chemical, 
textile and construction industries. The AFL-CIO also 
showed a surprising ability to silence opposition within ‘ts 
own ranks and, as the closing gavel fell, it did look as if the 
new giant had come to stay on the American political and 
economic scene. 

An impressive list of politicians from both parties paid 
None was more 


enthusiastically received than Mr Adlai Stevenson, espe- 
cially when he attacked the “ right-to-work” laws now 
enforced in nearly twenty states. These laws make illegal 
any contract which compels an employee to become 4 
member of a trade union. The unions have long opposed 
these laws, on which the Administration has not taken 2 
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You can't finance an elephant on peanuts! 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
london * Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe « Osaka * Bangkok « Guam 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York * Mexico City « Milan ¢ Paris « Zurich » New Delhi + Havana 
BANK OF AMERICA International — (a wholly owned subsidiary) 
New York ¢ Duesseldorf * Singapore 


Businessmen throughout the world rely 
on The Hanover Bank’s complete bank- 
ing facilities when dealing or traveling 
in foreign countries. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
7 Princes Street, E.C.2 


LONDON .. 4 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... .. 70 Broadway 





Recently a zoo in Japan decided to replenish its stock 
of animal wildlife. To finance the capture and ship- 
ment of animals from Thailand it was necessary to 
arrange an international banking loan—a transac- 
tion involving credit in Tokyo with payment upon 
delivery in Bangkok. Through Bank of America, the 
matter was speedily arranged and within a few 


months the shipment of animals had begun. 


The point of the story is that if you have an inter- - 


national banking problem, no matter how unusual, 
Bank of America’s International Department can 


probably help. — 


Hank of America 
NATIONAL J4u5 Va? ASSOCIATION 


MEMGER FEOCRAL OCPOSIT inSuaANCE CORPoRatiOS 


Head Offices: San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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| Sabet” Wherever you go, the wide world over, 
Nh Oh AE tae, Saath you will find Drambuie 





An a rss ete awaiting you like a friendly gesture from home. 
BS Sat Prepared in Scotland from the recipe 
Bist an 4p o of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Drambuie is renowned 
bi Hae . ei: across the oceans and continents of the world 
He t ey We ricer as the liqueur of subtle and unvarying excellence. 
| Se MEST 
Briss 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co., Ltd., York Place, Edinburgh 
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At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 


social life will do wonders for you. 
























For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 
BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London $.W. 1 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR You .-¢ 


You cant [ive a ocseon 


out placing a single contract with a Simon companv 


and yet be beholden to the Simon Engineering Group 


for many things you take for granted. 


For illustration, there follow a few words 


on sulphuric acid 


Sulphuric acid is so versatile and vital that without it 
industry would be hamstrung—perhaps you remember the 
sulphur-scare of 1951? Most of the modern contact sul- 
phuric acid plants in the British Isles have been built by 
Simon-Carves, and the great tonnage of acid flowing from 
these plants enters in one way or another into the produc- 
tion of many of the things you own and use and wear 
and work with and travel by and couldn’t do without. 
Divest yourself of everything for which sulphuric acid is 
directly or indirectly responsible, and you'd be largely 
immobilised and half-naked and perhaps even half-dead. 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants . metallurgical plants . materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD &.SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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THE 
united stand, because they allegedly impose unfair restraints 


on attempts to organise workers and in that way depress 
es. Mr Stevenson’s endorsement of this view may 

alienate some Of his moderate supporters, but it is a logical 

step in his attempt to bring the new labour federation 
yarely into Democratic ranks. 

That the AFL-CIO’s political ambitions may, however, 
extend farther was suggested by a clash between Mr Meany 
and Mr Charles Sligh, chairman of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The NAM, an organisation of some 
30,000 industrialists with strongly right-wing instincts, nad 
invited Mr Meany to address its annual congress. Mr Sligh 
expressed the fear that the AFL-CIO would become a 
“shost government” ruling the nation for the benefit of 
organised labour. Mr Meany retorted angrily that, if 
attempts were made to “ disenfranchise unions” and pre- 
vent the federation from playing a legitimate political role, 
it would have no choice but to “ start a labour party.” No 
doubt tempers will cool and even the most sanguine labour 
leaders will realise that they cannot commit their 15 million 
adherents to a given political party or cause. But to 
many Republicans, and even to conservative Democrats, the 
determination of the AFL-CIO to eliminate the independent 
worker from industry and to play big-time politics will not 
come as reassuring news. 


Ballistic Family 


HE annual skirmishes between the three armed services, 

with each trying to prove to the public that it deserves 
a larger share of the defence budget than the Administra- 
tion is prepared to grant it, have taken a fresh and, 
on one occasion, a spectacular form this year. About a 
month ago a match was staged between the Army’s Nike, 
its anti-aircraft guided missile, and the Air Force’s Matador, 
its jet-engined pilotless bomber. The Air Force had con- 
tended that the Nike, now installed to defend a number of 
important targets in the United States, was ineffective 
against supersonic aircraft ; a series of misses by the Nike 
was followed by a double hit on the Matador, with both 
sides claiming that the decision was in their favour. This 
year's military rivalries centre round new weapons of these 
and many other more sensational types ; it is known that 
more of them are now sufficiently developed to come into 
general military use and that spending on them is to go up. 
No one, however, seems to envy the Air Force its monopoly 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile. This is still under 
development, and is said to be meeting so many difficulties 
that a medium range—1,000 to 1,500 miles—ballistic 
missile, based on a ship, may, it is thought, be ready sooner. 
_ Reports about these missiles appeared in the obviously 
inspired accounts of how work on a variety of new weapons 
Was progressing which were published by several responsible 
military last Saturday. As a result, the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, on the same evening 
announced that the programme for both long and medium 
range “ surface-to-surface ballistic missile systems ” had 
been accelerated, and that it had reached a stage. where 
development and testing facilities must be expanded, with 
the ultimate objective of providing a whole family of such 
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missiles. While each service department had been perform- 
ing specific tasks in this programme, the definite division of 
responsibilities between them was now necessary, Co- 
ordinated by the Department of Defence. But Mr Wilson 
was not yet ready to say exactly how the lines were to be 
drawn, and it is presumed that here, as elsewhere, there are 
still rivalries to be soothed. This was the first time it had 
been acknowledged officially that work had begun on a 
medium range guided missile, but Mr Wilson denied; with- 
out carrying much conviction, that he had been influenced 
by recent reports of Russian progress in this field. 


Education’s Santa Claus 


MERICA’S privately supported colleges, universities 
and hospitals awoke last week to find their Christmas 
stockings magnificently filled by the Ford Foundation. In 
the largest philanthropic gesture in history, the foundation. 
decided to give away $500 million—$150 million more than 
the total gifts made since its establishment and far more 
than the total assets of most of the other charitable trusts. 
The recipients, ranging from small liberal arts colleges and 
hospitals to the major universities, were so surprised by the 
news that many of them thought it was a Christmas hoax ; 
but by next July half the money will have been paid out. 
Six hundred and fifteen privately financed institutions of 
higher learning will receive $210 million to enable them to 
raise teachers’ salaries ; as distinguished from a grant of $50 
million made last March, the present gift will not have to be 
matched by funds raised by the colleges from other sources. 
That means that teachers in all private institutions will profit 
equally. A further $200 million will be given to some 3,500 
hospitals supported by. voluntary contributions so that they 
can improve their services. Finally, $90 million will be set 
aside for the benefit of forty-two medical schools to help 


them to strengthen their teaching staffs. In making these , 


grants the foundation specified that no college or university 
was to receive more than $5 million—the amount given to 
New York University. The top grant to a hospital was 
$250,000. 

The trustees of the Ford Foundation were not only heed- 
ing the Christmas spirit—they were also being very practi- 
cal. The foundation, and especially its off-shoot, the Fund 
for the Republic, have recently come under heavy political 
fire. The Fund for the Republic, which is devoted to pro- 
moting civil liberties, has been attacked for being left-wing 
and the foundation itself has been criticised for not doing 
enough to help small communities and less known centres 
of learning. Its present gift should do much to silence the 
critics. Moreover, the Ford Foundation is so prosperous 


that it has been threatened with “ cash indigéstion.” When 


its holdings of Ford Motor Company stock go on the market 
next month, the foundation will receive $400 million or 
more. But to invest so enormous a sum of new money in 
corporate securities is exceedingly difficult and any attempt 
to do so quickly would upset the bond market. Conse- 
quently, the foundation will have to retain much of this 
sum in liquid form while gradually investing the balance. 
By getting rid of a large part of its present holdings, the 
foundation will find it easier to absorb its new wealth. 
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Consumer on the Couch 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE American advertising man, usually one of the more 

enthusiastic’ practitioners of positive thinking, has 
recently tended to daydream about a lady whom he fondly 
calls Mrs American Housewife, or even Mrs Middle 
Majority. No heiress has ever been wooed with more 
flattering attention than this modest controller of the family 
purse strings. But the “ adman” who spends $83 billion a 
year on the art of persuasion is taking no risk of losing his 
quarry through any unsuspected or wayward whims. In 
order to put his dreaming on a scientific basis, he has 
enlisted the aid of Freud to probe the lady’s innermost 
feelings and basic urges. If she is hampered by guilt 
feelings about using cake mixes, for example, or suffers a 
traumatic aversion to prunes in*the depths of her id, he 
will be ready with a therapeutic advertisement. 

The vagaries of the consumer have become a weighty 
economic factor in the current era of abundance and con- 
sumer unpredictability casts a shadow over what would 
otherwise be an advertiser’s Utopia. Advertising volume is 
expanding at an even greater pace than is the economy as 
a whole, and nationwide advertising is growing at the 
expense of local advertising. Business men, facing the 
alternatives of “‘ promote or perish,” are upping their adver- 
tising budgets. Statistics about production strike the ear 
with a satisfactory boom, and visions.of infinitely expanding 
markets are suggested by such social phenomena as the 
flight to the suburbs and the “levelling up” of popular 
tastes. Certainly the consumer is spending as never before, 
but has he the physical capacity to swallow, say, six times as 
many bottles of soft drinks in 1955 as he did in 1954, which 
is what the promoters have planned for him ? Somehow 
he must be cajoled or coerced into ever greater consumption. 

A battle is now raging between two factions of 
“motivation researchers” (the latest class of market 
analysts) as to the best ways to find out how people really 
feel about a product. Disparagingly known to each other 
as the “head shrinkers” and the “nose counters,” they 
disagree on whether a method using clinical tests such as 
three-hour “ depth interviews,” Rorschach or ink-blot tests 
and sentence completion tests conducted on about 250 
individuals provides a better’ clue to public attitudes than 
direct questioning of thousands of people. While the 
quantitative or “large sample” approach is considered 
superficial, the qualitative or “small sample” approach is 
criticised for, among other things, assuming that the motives 
of 250 are a guide to the motives of millions, and for pro- 
ducing conclusions of such doubtful advertising value as 
that men hesitate to ride in airplanes because of an un- 
conscious fear of having sexual relations with strange 
women. Nevertheless, probably more than half of the big 
advertising firms have added psychologists to their staffs 
and their findings have dictated many recent changes in 
both design and promotion. 

To be effective psychologically an advertisement must 
“sell emotional security ” rather than, as often in the past, 
stimulate fear and insecurity. The advertisement should 
create for the product a personality which fits the potential 
buyer’s picture of himself. Because of its association with 
thugs, the cigar was consigned to near, oblivion in the 
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nineteen-twenties, but was restored to eminence by a subtle 
campaign suggesting that Sir Winston Churchill, President 
Roosevelt, General MacArthur, Babe Ruth and others were 
devotees. The advertisements should also relate the product 
to one or more of the basic human drives—sex, security, sus- 
tenance and status. “Crunchiness” in breakfast foods 
satisfies the cruncher by allowing him to work off his hos- 
tility, serving both sustenance and security. As one execu- 
tive put it: women do not buy cosmetics but hope, not 
perfume but allure, and they “are willing to pay more for 
hope and allure than for lanolin and witch hazel.” 

If there is a monument to the ingenuity and technical 
genius of the modern advertising man, it is probably the 
supermarkets, those dazzling emporia where an average of 
4,000, and occasionally as many as 15,000, items sell them- 
selves to the housewife. As a laboratory for the study of 
buying habits and advertising effectiveness, the supermarket 
is unsurpassed. Films of the shopper’s behaviour reveal 
that more than half of her decisions are made on impulse. 
Even the number of times she blinks while shopping (14 
times a minute as compared to 45 while paying) has been 
counted and unblinkingly interpreted as evidence that she 
buys in a semi-hypnotic trance, doing many things she did 
not intend. In order to snare her “impulse dollar” and 
insure that she buys a “ flash-frozen” guinea hen stuffed 
with wild rice and cognac instead of the tin of beans she 
intended, the advertiser depends more and more on sub- 
jective “ point-of-purchase ” appeals, particularly displays 
and packages. Descendants of the impassive cigar store 
Indian, today’s displays are frantically animated, assaulting 
the senses with light, colour and motion. The package, 
which has sparked the growth of a whole new industry, may 
make or break the product, depending on how it strikes the 
eye, promises “convenience”” and is endowed with the 
“ come-hither ” look. 

The grocery business’s hope of increasing its share of the 
consumer’s dollar depends in part on hard selling in com- 
petition with-automobiles, foreign travel and other luxury 
goods and services which are also now being vigorously 
promoted. It probably will not be long before motivation 
researchers are called upon to. discover how many fillet 
steaks equal a Cadillac and how many lobsters balance a 
trip to the Acropolis in the consumer’s subconscious. 
Cadillacs, after all, are coming in a new streamlined package 
every year, and foreign travel, within the means of everyone, 
can be had in the “ package tour.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
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Pipeline versus Tanker 


HAT is the correct charge for oil that travels to 
market by overland pipe, instead of by sea and by 
tanker, when the pipe confers a major saving of money on 
the owners and operators of the oil, but runs through a 
third party’s property ? What is the fair price chargeable 
by that third party ? Here is the question that underlay 
the several years of negotiation between the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and Syria that ended last week, when the Syrian 
parliament ratified an agreement that settles new rates and 
is sad to write off all old grievances. 

The reason for so protracted a haggle becomes obvious 
if one glances at the map and 
reflects on the psychology of 
the Levant. For the Middle 
East’s oil lies in the east—in 
Irag, Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
the sheikhdoms of the Tru- 
cial Coast—while.to the west, 
three “ have-not” states look 
on with. envy. Until a 
decade ago, Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan were, like the owl 
in Alice, content. with a 
minor share of the treat ; 
they were ready to welcome 
pipeline companies, to sell 


narrow strips of freehold 
land, and to look forward to 
a dividend from what had 
been useless desert in the shape of small security, transit 
and loading fees. But this scale of values has altered at 
sight of the mounting oil-revenues accruing to neighbours. 
Minds have been stimulated into calculating that ownership 
of the lands through which the oil must pass en route for 
its biggest market is an asset just as fortuitous, and just as 
exploitable, as the possession of subsoil wealth. ~ 

The company sees the matter differently. Western minds 
are bred on the notion that transit dues bear no relation to 
value, and ceased to be vexatious with the Barcelona Con- 
ventions of 1921. The IPC felt that it had done well by 
the countries of transit by lodging a major capital invest- 
ment there, and by yielding them some regular employment 
and dependable cash dividends at no cost or risk to the 
Teceivers. At intervals since 1950, it has revealed some 
sensitiveness to the trend of local opinion by stepping up 
its offers of recompense, but, each time until the last, its 


. : * tal /raq Petroleum Company 
them the necessary long a —— Trans Arabion 





figures have been so much in arrear of Syrian and Lebanese 
thinking that none has been accepted. Meantime, the com- 
pany too has contracted a grievance in that under the old 
agreement, on the basis of which it had perforce to continue 
its operations, the Syrians pinned it down to a piece of tit- 
for-tat in the shape of an exchange rate so disadvantageous 
that Syria was making an annual profit of {1 million sterling 
on company purchases of Syrian currency. Thus each party 
was feeling sore when, once again this year, they set about 
negotiating a new arrangement. 

The compromise reached, which is a monument to the 
patience of the negotiators, 
has two main virtues. The 
first is that it aspires to cure 
the old accumulation of re- 
sentment on both sides. It 
provides for a down payment 
by the company of £84 mil- 
lion sterling, in settlement of 
all outstanding claims. The 
second is that it establishes a 
basis for calculation of the 
charges that the transit coun- 
try can reasonably make, and 
that the basis finally agreed is 
logical enough to offer some 
promise -of durability. 

The accompanying map 
shows that the oil piped to 
the Levant coast comes 
from two kinds of source—the one seaboard Arabian 
fields whence an alternative route is open via tanker 
and via Suez; the other, inland fields in Northern 
Iraq which enjoy no such easy alternative. Only the rate 
for the latter was being negotiated. But the negotiators 
were able to agree on two cardinal principles—the first, that 
the cost of carrying oil by pipe from Arabia could not exceed 
that of the same oil carried to the same coast by tanker ; the 
second, that the price of oils of equivalent quality reaching 
the Mediterranean coast must be roughly the same whatever 
their source. The new tariff per ton and per 100 miles 
piped is therefore based on the cost of operating a tanker 
from the Gulf to the Mediterranean, set against a pipe- 
mileage figure that yields Syria a result of 1s. 4d. per 100 
ton-miles. When to this is added-a terminal loading fee 
of 1s. 1d. per ton at Banias, Syria’s consolidated dues on 
the 26 million ton throughput that is anticipated in 1956 
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will be £64 million sterling ; the contrast with the old 
earnings, which were approximately £14 million sterling per 
annum, including the profit on exchange, shows that the 
Middle Easterners are not the only people with a changed 
scale of values ; the company, too, has moved with the times, 
The management of its fellow-pipeline, the Trans-Arabian 
company, is now being pressed by both Syria and Lebanon 
to pay transit dues on a similar basis, and is likely to fall 
in with their wish. 

So much for the present: nevertheless, the future offers 
n grounds for complacency. The degree to which pipeline 
charges remain the sport of local politics is suggested by the 
strange majority that sanctioned ratification. Out of. a 
Syrian parliament of 142 deputies, only 56 were bold enough 
to stand up for what was logically attainable (as against the 
dream figures being propagated by hyper-nationalists, or by 
Communists who want to worst the West by every available 
means, or by recipients of the Saudi-Arabian moneys that 
have changed hands during the current Saudi campaign for 
worsting Iraq). Nineteen members voted against ratifica- 
tion ; most of them were people who prefer to be tempted 
by the current offer of a refinery and oil deliveries from 
Russia. No less than 66 abstained or stayed away, pre- 
sumably in order to feel free to look askance at the agree- 
ment, if expedient at some later stage in home politics. 


Protecting Foreign Investor 


What protection can the foreign investor devise against 
their vagaries ? One method is to interweave his enterprise 
with that of local entrepreneurs to a degree that causes these 
last to want to further, and not hinder, his operations. Ex- 
perience elsewhere has proved that once local industries grow 
dependent on smooth operations by the oil company, its 
rating in parliamentary esteem changes for the better. 
Another technique would be to agree with foreign fellow- 
investors on a limit of endurance and then to stand upon it. 
But such agreement between IPC and Tapline is limited 
by the American anti-trust laws which have in the Middle 
East one disastrous effect unimagined in the Middle 
West. By inhibiting mutual consultations between the 
companies even on matters only remotely related to price, 
they shackle the latter in their contests with orientals who 
are adepts at playing foreigners off against each other. 

There remains, therefore, only the protection offered by 
alternative routes. Seaboard oil, such as that of Arabia, 
can as easily travel by tanker ; one effect of pressing for 
pipeline charges that equal tanker charges is to enhance a 
future preference for tankers. But inland oil is less com- 
fortably placed. Practically speaking, Iraq is not quite 
inevitably Syria’s prisoner. There is no physical obstacle 
to establishing an alternative route via Turkey, or by all- 
Iraqi pipe to a marine terminal on the Persian Gulf. But 
the economic obstacles are enormous. A capital investment 
of £40 million has been sunk in Syria ; who wants, unless 
needs must, to sink perhaps another £60 million on the 
longer alternative haul through Turkey, or to pipe oil to 
a south coast where it is already available at negligible 
transport cost ? 

Yet there could come a point at which a decision that 
looks mad today will be weighted otherwise by the erratic 
course of Syrian politics. These are fast turning invest- 


ment in pipelines that cross frontiers into a hazard that - 


cautious investors would like to avoid. 
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Red Roses Across 
Asia 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE dwellers in Soviet lands will be able to watch almost 
every step of Mr Khrushchev’s and Marshal Bulganin’s 
triumphal progress through Asia. In every Indian and 
Burmese town through whose crowded streets the impressive 
Soviet motorcade has rolled, the Russian leaders’ open car 
has been preceded by a truckload of movie cameramen, 
facing backwards, crouching low -and cranking like mad. 
Meanwhile, Indian and Burmese cinemas are showing the 
Soviet films of Mr Nehru’s and U Nu’s tours of Russia. 
The cumulative celluloid impact on the masses of all these 
demonstrations of brotherly love is likely to be considerable. 
The spectacle of two small elderly men in bell-bottomed 
trousers indefatigably traversing Asia preceded by a film 
truck would by itself be fairly laughable, but in addition 
Mr Khrushchev has missed no opportunity for amiable 
clowning, and has done almost everything except the Indian 
rope trick. He has worn Gandhi caps and embroidered hats, 
waved jewelled scimitars, beaten drums, embraced dancers, 
ridden elephants and had kumkum smeared on his forehead 
by young Hindu women. Most of the time, Marshal Bul- 
ganin has just trailed along, like the fourth Marx brother 
watching the other three perform. 


The Russians have been travelling on a carpet of rose- 
petals thousands of miles long, kindly laid down for them 
by the governments who are their hosts. The loudspeakers, 
the elaborately decorated forums, the triumphal arches, the 
Soviet hammer-and-sickle flags obediently waved by the 
well-drilled schoolchildren along the route, have all been 
supplied by courtesy of Mr Nehru and U Nu. Indian 
maharajas have fought to be in the receiving line, and some 
local dignitaries have vied with one another in reviling 
“ capitalism and imperialism ” on the same platforms as the 
Russians. 


Fidgets in Calcutta 


All this has sustained Mr Khrushchev’s good humour, so 
that he has been able to deliver his fieriest speeches against 
the West on nothing more potent than plain water and coco- 
nut milk. It also encouraged him to bait the Western news- 
paper correspondents on the tour in language which has 
been increasingly provocative. The West’s reaction to his 
attacks has not abated Mr Khrushchev’s high spirits. He 
looks on the country like a man who is rubbing his hands 
over it. 

The same cannot be said for other members of the 
Russian party. Marshal Bulganin has preserved a calm 
inscrutability, but some of the others began to get the fidgets 
in Calcutta and have displayed increasing nervous irritability 
ever since the Calcutta mobs swarmed over the Russian 
leaders’ car and forced them to take refuge in a police van. 
This applies especially, and perhaps understandably, to the 
Russian security officials, led by General Ivan Serov, the 
successor to Beria as head of the political While 
Mr Khrushchev has been attacking the West and baiting the 
Western pressmen without ever losing his broad smile, 
General Serov has been flying into childish tantrums. When 
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he announced at Bangalore that Russia had added to the 
world’s collection of big bangs, and that this was the 
“ proper answer ” to the world’s warmongers, Mr Khrush- 
chev somehow managed to make it sound less like Big 
Brother in an ugly mood than like a righteous man girding 
on his armour purely for defence. But when General 
Serov, with icy venom, told a British photographer, “ If 
you were in Russia you would be beaten up,” shudders ran 
down quite a few spines, including those of Soviet reporters. 
When not in one of his rages, however, General Serov is 
merely an unobtrusive little man in a grey suit, and what 
the masses of Asians see is not Beria’s successor being 
vindictive but Mr Khrushchev beaming. 


The hysterical adulation which greeted the Russians in 
Calcutta was not equalled in other Indian towns, and in 
Burma the Soviet circus flopped badly enough for a Rangoon 
newspaper to make fun of it. The Nation pointed out 
ironically that the many sins of the British included teaching 
the Burmese such things as parliamentary democracy, which 
impeded Burma’s progress towards the true goal of the one- 
party, State, presided over. by beaming Khrushchevs and 
ruled in day-to-day practice by snarling Serovs. Even the 
Calcutta mob scenes were more a product of Mr Nehru’s 
warm-hearted encouragement than a symptom of genuine 
interest in the Soviet wonderland: Mr Nehru had told the 
Calcuttans to get in there and cheer, and Calcuttans love 
tamashas. They might have thronged the streets just as 
eagerly if Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin had been 
on their way to be hanged. 


Well-drilled Schoolchildren 


What was very evident was that Mr Nehru and U Nu 
showed an oriental determination at the least to equal, and 
if possible to surpass, the welcomes they had received in 
Russia ; and that they were not above employing Soviet 
methods to achieve this goal. In both India and Burma the 
cheering, slogan-shouting, hand-clapping schoolchildren 
were lining the route by order ; and the spectacle of those 
thoroughly rehearsed children doing what they had been 
told to do was far from funny. As the Madras Mail pointed 
out, in ten years or so these children will be voters, and 
“ what could not have been done in ten years’ indoctrination 
may have been achieved in one red-letter day ”—at the 
instance of the Indian government. In Burma, the spectacle 
was still more painful, for the children lining the Russians’ 
route shouted their slogans off pieces of paper supplied by 
the Burmese authorities. “Long live Bulganin and Khrush- 
og they chanted. “ Long live: Burmese-Soviet friend- 

ip.” 

“Long live John Foster Dulles,” suggested one of the 
wicked Western correspondents. 

“Long live John Foster Dulles,” obediently echoed the 
children, 


“Long live Coca-Cola! ” 

“Long live Coca-Cola! ” 

Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin can hardly be 
blamed for taking the fullest advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them by the Indian and Burmese leaders to make 
Communism appear thoroughly respectable in the eyes of 
the Asian masses, and, correspondingly, to make the West 
appear odious, 
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«“ Christmas Day » in Laos 


N December 25th—because itis the last Sunday of 
the year, and not because that date has any special 
significance to a Buddhist population—the Laotians will go 
to the polls. In so doing, they will fulfil, with six days in 
hand, their compact under last year’s Geneva agreements, 
which laid down that general elections should be held in 
Laos in 1955. Under the country’s constitution, the elec- 
tions should have been held on August 28th ; they were 
postponed by decision of the National Assembly and of the 
King’s Council, in order to explore the remaining chances 
of an agreement with the Communist leaders of “ Pathet 
Lao,” the mythical state set up at the point of Viet Minh 
bayonets in 1953. The constitution provides that elections 
should be held on a Sunday: December 25th was thus the 
last day of the year on which the elections could be held. 
Besides being the smallest of the three states of what was 
formerly French Indo-China, Laos is the most inaccessible 
and the most undeveloped. Almost impenetrable jungles 
and towering hump-backed mountains lend remoteness to 
places that look close 
together on the map. 
The protection of his 
surroundings has 
helped Prince Sou- 
phanna Vong, the 
Pathet Lao leader, to 
retain his hold on 
Phong Saly and Sam 
Neua, the two con- 
tested provinces of 
his realm. And it is 
now clear that the 
Royal Government 
will not be able to re- 
gain control over the 
two provinces by con- 
stitutional means. 
Communist strategy 
has been to treat Laos 
in the same way as 
the genuinely 
divided countries 
— Germany, Korea 
and Vietnam. Though 
few people had heard of Pathet Lao until the Geneva con- 
ference met, the Communist negotiators succeeded in 
getting at least its existence as an organisation recognised. 
But the authority of the Royal Government over the 
whole country was at least tacitly acknowledged, and the 
government declared that it would take measures to ensure 
special representation for the two provinces in the interval 
between the cease-fire and the elections. In practice, how- 
ever, the government has been unable, even with the 
co-operation of the international supervisory commission, to 
assert its authority over the disputed provinces. With Viet 
Minh support, the Pathet Lao has repulsed with force all 
attempts by the royal army to enter the provinces and has 
played for time at the discussions that have alternated with 
periods of fighting. 
When the two sides at last met in formal conference, at 
Rangoon in October, it was hoped that agreement might be 
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reached ; and indeed, an agreement on a cease-fire was 
rapidly concluded. But when the conference resumed at 
Vientiane, the administrative capital of Laos, early last 
month, the Pathet Lao delegate, Phoumi Vong Vichith, put 
forward a series of demands, some of which, including 
requests for guarantees against abuse of democratic liberties 
and for freedom from reprisals or discrimination, were 
accepted by the government representative, Thao Nhouy 
Abhay. But there were also unacceptable proposals includ- 
ing a demand that the date for the nomination of candidates 
should be extended to November 12th ; the government, 
which had already granted an extension from October 11th, 
the legal date, to October 31st, refused a further extension. 
[2 so doing, and in rejecting other unconstitutional demands, 
the government delegate reminded the Pathet Lao that the 
final declaration of the Geneva conference specifically laid 
down that elections should be held according to the consti- 
tution. When the Pathet Lao delegate insisted on maintain- 
ing his original demands, the government had no alternative 
but to call off the conference. The elections will thus, as the 
government has explained in a detailed statement to the 
chairman of the supervisory commission, be held only in the 
ten provinces that it controls. 

There is little significance to the outside world in the 
contest between the Progressives led by the Prime Minister, 
Katay Sasorith, and the Independents led by the Foreign 
Minister, Phouy Sananikone ; the two parties are little more 
than private factions, and they may be expected to co-oper- 
ate as amicably after the elections as before. The long-term 
danger of the Communist provinces will remain. Despite 
the declaration of peaceful intentions by the Viet Minh 
Foreign Minister, Pham Van Dong, at the Bandoeng confer- 
ence, there is little doubt that the §,000-strong Pathet Lao 
“fighting units” are officered and advised by the Viet 
Minh. The government forces are probably five times as 
numerous ; but any large-scale fighting between both sides 
would threaten to involve the South East Asia Treaty 
powers (who are pledged to defend the integrity of Laos) 
against the principal Communist powers of Asia — China 
and the “ Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 


German Industry Through 
British Eyes—Il 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GERMANY 


EMPELHOF airport is ten minutes’ drive from the 
Kurfiirstendamm, which makes Berlin the only major 
city with the luxury of air transport at its door. Each day 
between 400 and §00 refugees from the eastern zone are 
flown out from Tempelhof to Western Germany, a high 
proportion of them boys and young men. The flow 
through Berlin represents about two-thirds of the total 
who -cross the border. What German industry would 
have done without this steady influx of labour is difficult 
to imagine. 

Until a short while ago, the major pre-occupation in 
Germany was to find work, not to find workers. The spec- 
tacular recovery that has brought Germany back into the 
international markets as a major competitor of Britain ‘2s 
been carried out largely in the capital goods industries and 
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in building. These are the industries with rapidly lengthen- 
ing order books—up to two years’ delivery is becoming 
usual—with labour shortages and with wage claims to face. 
The sector making consumer goods has not shared in the 
same prosperity, although its turn may be coming. 

One of the symptoms of internal strain has been the 
steady drift of men away from the mines into, it is said, 
the building industry ; 10,000 have left in the past six 
months and the pits are short of between 20,000 and 30,000 
men. Given the men, many people believe that Western 
Germany could produce enough coal to meet domestic 
requirements. As it is, the country is importing 9 to 10 
million tons a year from the United States at 25 to 35 
D-marks a ton more than German coal. 

The textile industries, on the other hand, are generally 
as depressed as they are in England. It is estimated that 
about 500 million D-marks a year need to be spent on 
re-equipping them ; during the past five years the average 
level has been 200 million D-marks. Although textile 
output has expanded, the increase has been slower than in 
the rest of the German economy, and the proportion of 
personal incomes spent on textiles is still falling. The 
same is true of the shoe and leather industries, and the 
rest of what are usually described as “soft” consumer 
goods. Rough estimates suggest that these industries arc 
working to between 60 and 70 per cent of their capacity. 
It is debatable, of course, how much of this is due to zn 
injudicious expansion a few years ago. 


40,000 Scooters a Year 


The trade unions, pressing for higher wages, argue that 
a bigger wage packet will-help these industries, but it 1s 
pessible to pick holes in their reasoning. As in Britain and 
in the United States, German consumers are showing a 
greater taste for the durable consumer goods, cars, refrigera- 
tors, television sets. Textile consumption per head in 
Germany is roughly half what it is in the United States ; 
there is no reason, however, to believe that it is held down 
because of shortage of spending power. Given the amount 
of overtime that they work, the average German takes home 
quite a substantial pay packet. 

It is more probable that any additional spending power 
will go to swell the demand for the steel-using consumer 
industries. A high proportion of the inflated orders for 
machine tools and other capital équipment comes in fact 
from the consumer industries. Several of the prewar 
manufacturers of such things as refrigerators are now plan- 
ning to go back into the production of household goods for 
the first time since the war. The output of television 
receivers in a country where the television service is barely 
starting will reach 350,000 this year and should be running 
at $50,000 in 1956. The Volkswagen factory is reducing 
the proportion of its output sent abroad in order to mect 
home demand. In the south the BMW motor works is able 
to market 6,000 luxury cars a year in spite of competition 
from Mercedes, and is putting down production lines \ 
build 40,000 Isetta scooters a year (licensed from Italy) 
because the German workman now prefers to ride to work 
under cover. The steel industry has installed one wide 
strip mill, and has two more scheduled for delivery in 
1956, giving a total capacity of 3 million tons of wide strip 
a year. The biggest customer for this is the motor industry. 
The government is attempting to check the demand [ct 
capital goods by allowing the tax concessions on investment 
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to die naturally at the end of the year ; by budgeting for a 
20 per cent real cut in the heavy physical volume of govern- 
ment building ; and by holding on to a steadily accumulating 
budget surplus (to be spent on armaments, much of them 
imported, over the next three or four years). The central 
bank is attempting its own version of the credit squeeze ; 
both sides are mildly satisfied with the results of the first 
few months’ use of these classical weapons. But their 
calculations could so easily be upset by a general rise in 
wage levels and it is puzzling to see how this can be 
avoided. A few weeks ago, industry and the unions faced 
a test case, a threatened strike in the steel industry over 
a claim for a 12 per cent wage increase. A rise in steel 
wages would not automatically lead to higher prices—as 
the unions point out, industrial profits are very high, and 
have up till now been used to finance a certain amount of 
reconstruction. Now that reconstruction is largely com- 
pleted, higher wages could be paid out of those profits with- 
out affecting prices. But higher steel wages mean higher 
coal wages. Higher coal prices, which would follow auto- 
matically unless the government decides on a subsidy, cer- 
tainly mean higher steel prices. And wage demands are 
not going to stop in the coal and steel industries only. 

A situation of this kind is ripe for a gentle inflation in 
the Anglo-American sense—although certainly not in the 
German sense of a runaway currency. The German govern- 
ment is prepared to go to considerable lengths, including 
tariff cuts to increase imports, to prevent home prices from 
rising—even to the lengths of considering subsidies. In 
Britain, its attitude might seem unreasonably nervous. 
In Germany, it is conceivable that industry’s lavish profits 
provide at least a temporary buffer out of which to meet 
higher costs without in fact raising prices. The moral is 
that British exporters should not be too complacent in the 
interpretation that they put on these domestic develop- 
ments in Germany. Only if the Germans’ appetite for cars 
and palatial offices (which are planned on a scale that dwarfs 
their British counterparts) and, above all, for housing, con- 
tinues without check, will the situation get out of hand. 


(Concluded) 


| Rumania’s Party Congress 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


R the third time in the last two years, the Rumanians 

are engaged in exhausting “ socialist and patriotic 
¢mulation in honour of the historical Second Congress ” 
of the Workers’ Party (Communist), which is to open next 
Friday. The congress should have been held, at the latest, 
in February, 1951. It was not, however, until August, 1953 
(when the “ new look ” economic policy was adopted), that 
a date was fixed for the following March. But March, 
1954, came and went without any congress, and on April 
2oth the central committee belatedly announced that it 
Would be held six months later, on October 30th. 


This time it looked as if the congress really was going to 
materialise. Its agenda was published in August ; there was 
a press campaign and “ socialist competitions” and by 
October the papers were full of reports of “ Labour heroes ” 
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who, in honour of the congress were already fulfilling their 
norms for “ 1980” and even the year “ 2000.” Delegates 
had already arrived in the capital when, only two days 
before it should have opened, it was suddenly announced 
that the congress was to be yet again postponed. The 
excuse given was that the meeting would have jeopardised 
the autumn ploughing and sowing campaign and the collec- 
tion of compulsory delivery quotas. But the assurance that 


‘ it would be held as soon. as these were completed was 


not fulfilled. 


. This precipitate postponement was, it seems, partly due 
to the Kremlin’s dissatisfaction with the general situation 
in Rumania and with the preparations for ha congress and 
partly to some difficulties that Gheorghiu-Dej was experi- 
encing within the party. The first year’s results of his 
“new course ” economic policy had not been encouraging, 
and had caused dissatisfaction among the privileged minority 
of bureaucrats, including his opponents inside the party. 
Gheorghiu-Dej apparently feared that at the first oppor- 
tunity these might close their ranks in favour of one of 
the “deviationists,” of whom he had only incompletely 
rid himself. On -the one hand, a handful of sympathisers 
with Patrascanu (the former Communist leader who was 
officially executed in April, 1954) was still to be found 
amongst the old idealist cadres and former Socialists, 
although most of these had been purged in the late "forties. 
And, on the other hand, the sympathies of the opportunists 
and careerists who had invaded the Party after 1948 and 
now form the majority of the party bureaucracy, were with 
Vasile Luca. They were encouraged by the fact that 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s “ new course” ‘policies strikingly resem- 
bled the point of view for which the former Minister of 
Finance had been ostensibly purged in 1952. It was diffi- 
cult to predict the strength that his supporters might muster 
at the congress and if they were to form alliances with 
others of his opponents who were still in power, a dangerous 
situation might be created for Gheorghiu-Dej. 


Ana Pauker’s Future 


By the time Mr Khrushchev came to visit Bucharest last 
summer, however, Gheorghiu-Dej appears to have got the 
situation within the party well in hand (Vasile Luca had 
been sentenced to life imprisonment in November, 1954) 
and the Russian leader apparently gave his blessing to new 
plans for the party congress. ‘These were announced at 
the beginning of October, together with a remarkable re- 
shuffle of the leadership of the party, state and trade union 
machine. To Gheorghiu-Dej, who had already played the 
parts of Rumania’s little Stalin and then Malenkov, was 
given the role of a local Khrushchev ; he relinquished the 
premiership for the post of First Secretary of the party 
and was “elected” a member of the Grand National 
Assembly’s Presidium, according to the Soviet pattern. His 
faithful and intimate friends, Chivu Stoica and Gheorghe 
Apostol, were respectively placed at the head of the govern- 
ment and of the trade unions. To underline his victory, 
Gheorghiu-Dej obtained the appointment of two of his 
men, the chief planner Miron Constantinescu and Lt. 
General Leontin Salajan as First Vice-Premier and Minister 
of the Armed Forces respectively. On the other hand, the 
Ukrainian-born General Emil Bodnaras, was moved from 
the Ministry of Armed Fofces and made First Vice- 
Premier, while the Russian-born Josif Kishinevski, a 
survivor of Ana Pauker’s faction, left his First - Vice- 
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Premiership to act as deputy to the First Secretary of the 
party. 

This temporary solution of the permanent faction struggle 
within the small Rumanian ruling clique en which the 
Kremlin can rely, removed one of the chief obstacles in 
the way of the “ historical event.” The election of the 
central committee, which is one of the duties of the congress, 
is thus reduced—as it should be in the best Communist 
tradition—to a mere formality. But from the’ list of those 
elected it should be possible to get a more exact picture 
of who has been purged. There may also be some clue 
about Ana Pauker’s future status. ‘According to reports 
from Bucharest her case was re-investigated this summer, 
at her own request, by a Russian commission, which 
apparently pronounced in her favour ; but there has not 
yet been any public statement about her future.. 

The agenda of the congress is now evidently sufficiently 
impressive to satisfy the Russians, and barring accidents 
the congress should really take place, and should be as 
cosy ‘as a model Communist congress, ought to be. The 
ordinary workers, however, will only be represented by 
the managers, the foremen and the record norm breakers, 
who will applaud their leaders and pledge themselves to 
force the workers to “ fulfil and overfulfil” their norms. 
The latter, however, sometimes find. means of expressing 
their discontent ; recently, for instance, the miners of the 
Jiu Valley demonstrated against the new rise in norms and 
thoroughly beat up the record breakers. The army had 
tc be called in and the valley was cut off from the rest of 
the country for a fortnight. 


Guatemalan Eyes on British 
Honduras 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GUATEMALA 


“T"HE Guatemalan government has decided to ask the 

Organisation of Central American States (OCAS) to 
study its claims to the territory of “Belice” (British 
Honduras), which in the official Guatemalan view is “ our 
territory now occupied by a foreign power.” The practical 
value of this step is not clear, but it is obviously one more 
move by President Armas’s government to keep the issue 
alive. It has already sent an appeal to the United Nations. 
setting forth its claim, and recently it accused residents of 
British Honduras of illegally crossing. the Guatemalan 
border and gathering chicle, an ingredient of chewing gum, 
in Guatemala’s province of Peten. Several British subjects 
were arrested, and a prompt protest by the British Minister 
in Guatemala City was rejected. ' 


Guatemala’s claim to British Honduras has been used 
from time to time by previous Guatemalan administrations 
as a nationalist gesture more to divert the public’s attention 
from domestic woes and problems:than as a forerunner of 
any serious action to obtain control of the territory. In 
fact, while most Guatemalans have been convinced by con- 
stant propaganda that the territory rightfully belongs to 
them, most thinking Guatemalans privately admit that if 
“ Belice ” were turned over to them tomorrow, they would 
have a serious problem on their hands. For one thing 
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British Honduras is not self-sufficient and Guatemala, i; 
its present delicate economic position, would be hard put 
to it to find the annual subsidy that the British Government 
provides for the territory. There is also a racial problem. 
The population of British Honduras is primarily coloured 
while that of Guatemala is some 65 per cent pure Indian. 
Guatemalans have no desire to see a mixture of the two 
elements and at present Guatemalan laws strictly restrict 
the entry of all coloured people. 


For practically a year after Colonel! Castillo Armas, now 
President, invaded Guatemala and ousted the pro- 
Communist regime of the ex-president Jacobo Arbenz in 
June, 1954, his new government was too occupied with 
domestic problems to give attention to the “ Belice ” issue. 
In fact, the issue might still remain filed away in the 
Foreign Office if it were not for some developments that 
are now taking place. 


Last month the government began to accept applications 
from the major American oil companies for exploration 
and exploitation permits under a new oil law passed some 
months ago. The majority of the applicants will probably 
ask for concessions in the province of Peten which borders 

both British Honduras 
and Mexico to the 
north and west. The 
Peten region is a vast 
jungle area, sparsely 
populated and with 
no surface roads lead- 
ing to it from the rest 
of Guatemala. In 
fact, the entire area 
is isolated from the 
rest of the country 
except by air. For 
years, oil deposits 
have been reported in 
the region and major oil companies have spent large sums 
on surveys. But whenever they tried to obtain concessions, 
they were rebuffed. The present government, however, in 
its anxiety to improve the Guatemalan economy has decided 
to allow the oil companies to go ahead. 


If oil deposits should be found in commercial quantities, 
the problem of piping the crude oil to a convenient port 
for export would be a serious one. Guatemala’s Caribbean 
coast is short and its only port is Puerto Barrios. To lay 
a pipe line to Puerto Barrios would involve many difficult 
and extremely costly engineering problems. British Hon- 
duras on the other hand has a good highway leading from 
the port of Belize to the border with the Peten province 
and the least expensive and most convenient way to export 
any oil would be by either trucking the crude to the port 
of Belize or laying a pipe line to that point. But the Guate- 
malan government has made it clear that it will not allow 
any of its oil to be brought through the “ occupied terri- 
tory”; and although oil deposits have not as yet been 
confirmed the government’s stand has already brought com- 
plaints from the interested oil companies. In the circum- 
stances, it looks as if the present efforts of the Guatemalan 
government to stir up the British Honduras issue and 
possibly to ask for adjudication of the matter by an inter- 
national body, is due primarily to its need for this con- 
venient route for the transhipment of the oil that it hopes 
will now be found under Guatemalan soil. 
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On the barren, scorching peninsula of 
Little Aden, men and machines have 
moved desert sand and volcanic rock to 
build, for the British Petroleum Company, 
a modern port and a giant refinery capable 
of processing five million tons of crude 
oil a year. 

With Arab and Sudanese tribesmen as the 
only available local labour force, the con- 
tractors, George Wimpey & Co. Ltd., had 
a problem when it came to quarrying two 
million tons of rock for the harbour. As 
many of the men had scarcely seen any- 
thing mechanical in their lives before, the 
drilling equipment had to be foolproof and 
easy to operate. The choice was Atlas § 
Copco rock drills. With these machines 
the huge operations at Little Aden were 
completed in the record time of twenty- 
one months. 


Great new port built on Gulf of Aden 


\ 
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Waterways freed from ice in Sweden 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco 
provide the means for all its many appli- 
cations. From rock drills for the vast Little 
Aden project to specially developed equip- 
' ment used in Sweden to prevent ice form- 
ations on vital navigation channels. Here 
Atlas Copco compressors eject streams of 
air through perforated pipes laid along the 
beds of the channels. This forces the lower, 
warmer layers of water upwards, thus keeping 
the temperature of the surface above freezing. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold and 
serviced in 48 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco 
Group, which includes :— 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Co. Ltd., Beresford Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex;swEDEN: Svenska Tryckluft AB Atlas, Stockholm 
1; FRANCE: Atlas Polar S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 8e; HOLLAND: 
N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam ; rraLy: S.A.M.P.A., 
Viale Marche 15, Milan; Norway: A/S Atlas Diesel, Postboks 94, 


Oslo; TuRKEy: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S. P.O. Box 490- 
Galata, Istanbul; souTH AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 504, 
Benoni, Transvaal; CANADA: Canadian Copco Ltd., Montreal, A.M.F., 
P.Q.; u.s.a.: Copco Pacific Ltd., 930, Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, 
California; Copco Eastern Ltd., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 2, N.J.; 
AUSTRALIA: Australian Atlas Company Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box $4, 
Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd.. 
Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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the new 
lightweight 
material 
that ts making Already well known for their more spectacular applications, 
such fe such as moulded boat hulls and motor car bodies, structural plastics 
offer unending economic possibilities for light, strong 
products of modest dimensions. Protective headgear, for 
instance, and many items of service or personal equipment 
made from structural plastics would be essentially light and 
yet have specific strengths comparable with steel. In these, 
as in structural engineering applications, wherever weight/strength 
problems arise or high resistance to corrosion is a prime requirement, 


structural mouldings may well provide the answer. Why not get in touch with B.LP., 


the polyester resin people—perhaps they can help take weight off your mind! 


Consult 4 . What ar e 


Services 


‘Structural 
plastics 


Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 
, such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic resin, 
fuil resources of their most commonly a polyester type resin. 


Research, Development Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made either mechanically 

and Design Services to or by hand fabrication and their essential characteristics are... 

manufacturers interested Lightness combined with strength —specific strengths comparable 

in the potentialities of with steel. 

structural plastics High resistance to corrosion by a wide range of chemicals, 
including some acids, and to all but excessive heat. 


Excellent electrical properties—high breakdown and low power factor, 
combined with good insulating and non-tracking properties. 


Unlimited colour possibilities —in opaque or translucent shades. 


B.1.P.— makers of the 
highest quality polyester 
resins —gladly offer the 


B-i-P/Chemicals Ltd oldbury, Birmingham: Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 * Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 * Telephone: Central 9014 
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Price Leadership in Tyres 


i the tyre trade the Monopolies Commission 

encountered an industry unlike most of the other 
nine on which it has so far reported, and the changes 
it recommends in the trade go farther than it has ever 
suggested for any other. One change recommended 
by a majority of the members signing its latest report— 
that manufacturers should cease to set the prices at 
which their tyres are sold to the public—goes, indeed, 
beyond a limit that .the. Commission has hitherto 
seemed to’set itself. Further, it goes bluntly against 
one of the provisions that the Government has com- 
mitted itself to include in its forthcoming and reputedly 
strengthened ‘legislation on restrictive practices. Is 
the Commission right ? 

The peculiarity that the Commission distinguishes 
in the pneumatic tyre trade is not so much that all the 
makers fix identical retail prices for the same kind of 
tyre, and announce-changes in price at the same time— 
but rather that it believes these prices would 
rmain “more or less identical” even if the makers 
did not consult each other about keeping in step. At 
present, the makers do consult: under the system out- 
lined on the next page, the Tyre Manufacturers’ Con- 
ference recommends based on its estimate of 
the future level of costs, and all the postwar changes 
IN tyre prices, except two minor changes made in 1950, 
followed such recommendations. The makers are in 
no way bound to follow these recommendations, or to 
keep in step with other makers. But in practice they 
do, and they rigorously enforce (through the British 
Motor Trade Association) the identical retail prices 
that they set individually. Prices of the tyres that they 
sell in other markets—those for new vehicles, agricul- 
tural equipment and aircraft, and those hired through 
“mileage contracts” to fleet operators—may vary 
more, but the identical basic price list is an element 
in settling many of them. The industry exports about 
a quarter of its output, and most of the tyres exported 


are sold at common basic prices ; in overseas markets 
where local tyre manufacture does not set the price 
level, discussions between the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, the Rubber Export Association of America, and 
other leading European manufacturers “result sub- 
stantially” in a common world price level. 


* 


The Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference told the Com- 
mission that without their voluntary consultation on 
prices there would be “ full-blooded competition ” in 
the industry, eliminating the weaker manufacturers and 
forcing the exhausted survivors eventually to raise 
prices to recoup their losses. Dunlop did not agree ; 
thinking it 

an ill-founded suggestion, wholly unsupported by the 

evidence, if it were sought to infer that because after 

consultation prices ate found to be identical, they would 
be different were there no consultations. 
Nor does the Commission. It thinks that in this com- 
pact industry of only eleven manufacturers, operating 
with a large amount of special equipment, which began 
its consultations in the difficult trading years between 
the wars, price competition of the_sort characteristic of 
industries with many manufacturers is unlikely to 
develop. Six companies dominate tyre manufacture: 
one, Dunlop, controls nearly half the British business, 
making it the natural “ price leader,” but the other five 
are connected. with companies of comparable power in 
other countries. : | 
Even the price leader must be cautious in its policies 
since if it started ‘an aggressive market policy others 
would reply and the financial results would be unpleasant. 
Common pricing in tyres, the Commission thinks, thus 
stems partly from the industry’s structure and partly 

All the nine members of the Commission signing 

this report agree that the trade association’s consulta- 
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tions, collection of costings, and recommendations on 
prices are against the public interest and should be 
abolished ; though there might not be much price com- 
petition if these arrangements were abandoned, they 
feel, “ it is certain that with them there will be less, and 
that the incentive to the higher-cost producers to 
improve their efficiency will be less.” 
feel this is not enough. If it is unlikely that manufac- 
turers will compete by setting different resale prices, 
they think, price competition should be introduced at 
the distributive levels : manufacturers should no longer 


Five of the nine 


Facts about the Tyre Trade 


EARLY 28 million pneumatic tyre 
N covers were produced in Britain 
last year, with about 23 million inner 
tubes, and more than 2} million covers 
were remoulded from worn tyres. About 
74 million new covers and § million 
tubes, worth £22.4 million, were ex- 
ported “loose ”—apart from those sent 
overseas on exported vehicles. In 1952, 
when the volume of sales was about 25 
per cent lower, the industry’s turnover 
was about £96.5 million—£88 million 
me new tyres and £83 million for 
remoulds. 

Only eleven companies make tyres in 
Britain, though three more “ manufac- 
turers” have their branded tyres made 
for them by others. Seven are foreign- 
controlled: Goodyear, Firestone and 
Dominion are owned wholly, and North 
British owned as to §0 per cent, by 
American companies, Michelin and Ber- 
gougnan by French, and Pirelli by 
Italian. British Tyre and Rubber was 
originally owned by Goodrich, but the 
American company sold most of its 
holding in 1934. Avon has some tech- 
nical liaison with Sieberling of Akron ; 
Henley’s, John Bull and. Davies are 
smaller companies with no foreign con- 
nections ; and India, the second largest 
British-controlled company, is owned 
by the largest, Dunlop. 

Dunlop is by far the largest manu- 
facturer in Britain: in 1951 and 19§2, 
with its India subsidiary, it accounted for 
about 47 per cent of the tyre industry’s 
turnover, and for more than 4o per cent 


TYRE OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT 
AND EARNINGS 
index Numbers, Morch 1948-100 
AVERAGE 
(men) \ 


1946 48 ‘50 ‘52 54 '55 
Source: Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference 


of the industry’s “loose” tyre exports ; 
it has also ten tyre manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries and associate companies over- 
seas. Even so, tyres account for not 
much more than half of Dunlop’s pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The tyre manufacturers also account 
directly for about a quarter of retread- 
ing business (by value) and supply most 
of the materials used by the hundred or 
so other concerns that do retreading. 
Dunlop and India in 1952 did about an 
eighth of retreading turnover, and an- 


1951 AND 1952: TYRE SALES 
IN VARIOUS MARKETS* 
(% by value) 


1951 1952 

By Tyre Makers Per Cent 
Home 

Original equipment... : 3 

Mileage contracts 2 

Government purchases 

Mileage contracts .... ° ‘ 
Export 26- 265- 


100-0 100-0 


Tyre makers’ total sales.... £115:6m £90-1m 
of which, Dunlop group £57-Om. £44-9m. 
Other re-treaders’ sales. . £6-:7m. £6-4m. 


—_———_ 


Total tyre turnover £122-3m. £96-5m. 


other eighth through two retreading 
companies owned secretly, Regent and 
Tyres (Scotland); in 1953 Dunlop 
openly bought another major retreading 
company, and the Monopolies Com- 
mission thinks it probable that the group 
is. “now responsible for well over 30 
per cent of the total sales of remoulds.” 

The three-quarters of new tyre output 
sold at home go to four different markets, 
with different trading terms. 

Original Equipment for new vehicles: 
Sales to the largest vehicle makers arc 
subject to no restriction, but in 1952 the 
Commission found that most of them 
were charged identical prices for tyres 
of the same size and type in similar 
quantities—about 40 to 60 per cent 
below retail prices. Less important 
vehicle manufacturers are charged iden- 
tical prices, which follow a Dunlop list. 

Under Mileage Contracts the makers 
keep passenger transport operators’ 
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be allowed to make retail prices in any way binding on 
any subsequent seller of the tyres. 

The Commission’s conclusion that price competition 
in the ordinary sense cannot be expected from the tyre 
manufacturers, even if collective consultation is ended, 
seems a convincing one as presented, though the out- 
sider is not perhaps offered all the evidence upon which 
the Commission reached it. Price leadership in such 
conditions of oligopoly—when the dominant power of 
Dunlop in Britain is partly balanced by the powerful 
overseas connections of the other five major makers— 


RUBBER AND TYRE PRICES 
Index Numbers 1938-100 


RUBBER 


1946 48 ‘50 ‘$2 ‘5455 
Source: Tyre Manufacturers Conference 


fleets adequately tyred: the tyres remain 
their maker’s property, being serviced 
and replaced as necessary. A common 
formula, which gives a rate per vehicle 
mile, is used with the schedule of iden- 
tical retail prices and quarterly statistics 
of operation to set the basic fee. 

All contracts for Government Business 
are put out to competitive tender. 

Retail sales in the Replacement 
Market are done at identical prices for 
the same size and type of tyre. These 
retail sales are also ‘altered simultane- 
ously. There is no binding agreement 
on manufacturers to set common prices, 
though the Tyre Manufacturers’ Con- 
ference makes quarterly estimates of 
future costs using returns from ten of 
the eleven makers, and recommends 
price changes based on these. Tyres 
remoulded by the manufacturers are also 
maintained at identical prices ; the other 
retreaders have an association that 
recommends minimum _prices—usually 
at a similar level. 

The 27,000 dealers on the “Tyre 
Trade Register,” since January, 1954, 
have obtained basic discounts on these 
identical retail prices from all manu- 
facturers, plus a variety of additional 
discounts and rebates from different 
makers. Since 1927, Dunlop has been 
secretly buying its way into the dis- 
tributive trade: the 23 companies it 
now owns, mainly through the Briggs 
and Marsham groups, now control about 
20 per cent of tyre distribution in 
Britain, though about half of their sales 
are of other makers’ tyres. 
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does seem “* natural.” It does not, incidentally, inhibit 
other forms of competition between the makers: apart 
from quality, the makers since early 1954 have been 
offering competitive additional discounts and rebates 
to dealers over and above the basic discount most of 
them observe. The makers are now thus fixing identi- 
cal prices but not in effect charging identical prices 
themselves (even in the period between 1947 and 1953, 
when standard discount terms were agreed upon, 
Dunlop and other makers used to give additional secret 
“allowances ” to certain customers). To some extent, 
therefore, there is price’ competition in the effective 
prices that a dealer can pay: but the manufacturers do 
not allow him to pass this on to the consumer. 

Should these manufacturers—by exercising the right 
of individual resale price maintenance—be allowed to 
deny the tyre trader the chance to attract business to 
the extent that he can reduce his own costs, and the 
tyre customer the chance to buy at competitive prices ? 
The majority of the Commission consider it would be 
against the public interest for them to be able to do so, 
and their recommendation is logical, if uncomfortable 
for the President of the Board of Trade to whom it is 
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addressed. For Mr Thorneycroft, in the legislation he 
is proposing to introduce to regulate restrictive prac- 
tices, has said he will make individual resale price 
maintenance more clearly enforceable in the courts. It 
is at least possible that a number of other trades that 
quote identical retail prices are in a similar situation 


to the tyre industry, where price leadership with or . 


without binding agreement is to be expected. The 
Monopolies Commission, by singling out a kind of 
business situation where the only effective way to intro- 
duce any. price competition at all may be to deny this 
now normal right of individual resale price mainten- 
ance, has done the Board of Trade an inconvenient 
service, and might conceivably save it from a mistake. 

Whether resale price maintenance can be justified 
generally or in special cases is one highly debatable 
question ; whether, :f generally allowed, it can be 
abolished out of hand in the tyre trade is another. But 
the first question for Mr Thorneycroft is how these 
findings can be reconciled with his quite reasonable 
idea of taking away one excuse for the existence of 
secret trade tribunals by telling manufacturers to 
enforce their own price maintenance through the courts. 


£sd of TV 


OMMERCIAL television has made its first com- 

mercial mistakes. Financially, their consequences 
are not serious ; and a bare three months’ operations 
give no permanent answers about the effectiveness of the 
new services. Some recent comment about the troubles 
of the programme contractors has been much 
exaggerated. Commercial television is far from mature, 
but it is not dying in infancy. The test is whether the 
programme contractors and the advertisers—for both 
have had ‘their troubles—show in coming months that 
they have the imagination and ability to get a firm grip 
ona difficult medium. 

The poor financial results that will certainly emerge 
from the first year’s London programmes were 
budgeted for long before the service was opened ; they 
would still have been poor even if the planning of 
programmes and the choice of advertising rates had 
been perfect from the start. The sharp changes in 
programme plans and advertising rates made in the 
last week or two by the two London contractors are 
one stage in what may conceivably be a long process 
of finding a permanent success formula. Each con- 
tractor had to show financial resources of at least 
£1,250,000 on the assumption, supported by Ameri- 
can experience, that its operations would show three 
years’ loss before they began to pay. The results for 
a Mere three months cannot determine the outcome, 
but they have taught some sharp lessons. 

The two London contractors are Asso- 


. programme 
Clated-Rediffusion, which puts out the five weekday 





programmes, and Associated Telévision, which trans- 
mits during the weekends. It is a reasonable guess that 
the cost of putting out seven hours of programmes a 
day, seven days a week, is running at between {£8 
million and £9 million a year. The advertising revenue 
of the London station, on an equally rough and ready 
calculation, could reach between {£7 million and 
£8 million, leaving a deficit of {£1 million. People 
close to the business expect that the bulk of that loss 
will fall on Associated-Rediffusion, the weekday 
programme company, while they expect Associated 
Television to cover, or almost to cover, the cost of 
its Saturday and Sunday programmes. Neither guess 
makes allowance for any return on capital sunk in the 
business by the two companies. 

Such results were not unexpected. Associated- 
Rediffusion assumed the heavier commitment when it 
undertook to put out five days of programmes compared 
with Associated Television’s two. It had to engage a 
bigger staff, in a greater hurry, and had less chance 
of hand-picking them for their television experience. 
Heavy capital expense was incurred on the sheer floor 
area needed to get enough studios for 35 hours of 
programmes a week, and the pressure to produce them 
has left the less opportunity to argue about costs and 
to scrutinise estimates. These responsibilities were not 
undertaken blindly or without full knowledge of what 
they implied ; the present loss is fairly close to, and 
in fact a little below, Associated-Rediffusion’s original 
calculations. At the present high level of production 
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costs, the company would break even only if it could 
sell 90 per cent of the time allowed for advertising ; 
bookings are in fact running at 70 to 7§ per cent. 
The first broad estimates about income and out- 
goings have turned out much closer to the mark than 
the first estimates about audiences. The advertising 
rates of both contractors were first fixed on the assump- 
tion that there might be a small but selective audience 
for programmes in the morning and late afternoon, a 
rather larger and more general audience in the early 
evening, a peak popular audience between 8 p.m. and 
10 p.m., and a diminishing but still substantial one in 
the last hour until the programme closed at. I1 p.m. 
During peak hours, advertisers were asked to pay sums 
of the order of £1,000 a minute for advertising time. 


* 


These calculations have been broadly true of 
audiences on Saturday and Sunday, but not of audiences 
during the week. During the peak viewing hours on 
weekdays, the number of viewers has been known to 
see-saw within the space of half an hour from 90 per 
cent down to 10 per cent of the total potential 
audience, and to fluctuate sharply during the whole 
evening. These oscillations have much perturbed the 
advertisers. They book their time without any guaran- 
tee of the precise moment when their advertisement 
will come on the screen. . All that the contractors 
promise is that when an advertiser has booked peak 
time at the top rates on a given evening, his advertise- 
ment will be screened some time between 8 p.m. and 
1c p.m. on that day. But because of the violent fluctua- 
tions in the size of audiences during those hours, some 
advertisers have found themselves paying peak rates 
when there happened to be only a tiny audience. 

A fluctuating audience is part of the price that 
Associated-Rediffusion has paid for its ambitious 
attempt to fill five days’ programmes at a stretch with 
so little time to prepare them. The quality of the 
programmes has been uneven, but it is not quality alone 
that has counted. The new audience begins to twiddle 
its television knobs the moment when a programme 
ceases to tickle its fancy. It revels in the freedom of 
choice granted to it under the Television Act and 
switches over readily from commercial to BBC pro- 
grammes and back again to avoid any undue strain 
on its cultural loyalties. 

Perhaps the wiser course would have been to start 
with fewer hours’ programmes a day, instead of 
attempting to find material for seven hours of almost 
unbroken transmissions. It is easy to be wise now ; 
and Associated-Rediffusion has acted quickly and 
rationally in altering the length and the timing of about 
forty programmes, and in re-shuffling the advertis- 
ing rates in force at different times of the day. The 
changes in rates are especially interesting in that they 
reflect three months’ data about the behaviour of 
London television audiences. The 90 minutes between 
4.30 and 6 p.m. are now classed as off-peak times when 
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advertising can be bought at £325 a minute ; previously 
the whole afternoon between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. was 
charged for at the basic rate of £650 a minute. The 
hour between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. is divided in the same 
way, the first 25 minutes being classed as off-peak and 
the next half-hour qualifying for the basic rate. From 
7-55 p.m. to 10.5 p.m. is the peak rate period, for 
which Associated-Rediffusion charges at {975 a 
minute. The last 25 minutes of transmission, between 
10.35 p.m. and 11 p.m. have become off-peak times. 
These changes sound confusing but they appear 
reasonable ; they are designed not to increase the total 
revenue earning capacity of an evening’s advertising 
but to take a more realistic view of the differing size of 
audiences at different times of day and to fit the rates, 
as far as may be, to the viewing public. They should 
make it easier than before to get an advertisement 
inserted at roughly the kind of time when the advertiser 
would like it to appear. 

‘Fhe scheme extends the peak two-hour period by 
five minutes in each direction, and still leaves 
Associated-Rediffusion with the necessity to iron out 
fluctuations in the size of the audience at peak times. 
This is a matter of programme planning and has been 
taken in hand. The morning programmes, however, 
call for separate comment. Associated Television has 
been largely free of the troubles that have surrounded 
the Associated-Rediffusion evening programmes, thanks 
to a more compact organisation with much experience 
both in television and stage production. Neither com- 
pany, however, succeeded in building an audience for 
its morning programmes. This discouraged advertisers 
and has impelled both of the companies to drop morn- 
ing transmissions. 

* 


The advertisers who provide the service’s revenue 
also have lessons to learn. Some have not succeeded 
in suiting their advertising approach to the product 
they are tryirig to sell. Others have made the error 
of spending too high a proportion of their total adver- 
tising budget on television—a dangerous step when 
the medium is so new and when the results can hardly 
fail to disappoint them. Others have been so discreet 
in their adveftising methods that it is occasionally 
difficult to discover what they are selling. Most of 
them are temporarily mesmerised by the size of the 
audience and want to book at the peak viewing hours, 
even though plenty of advertisers would get a better 
return at an off-peak time when specialised programmes 
were attracting an audience more suitable for their 
product. Changes in advertisers as well as in 
programmes are likely. 

The audience for commercial television may 0cca- 
sionally provesfickle, but it is growing at a gratifying 
rate. From not much over 100,000, the number of 
receivers in the London area able to receive both 
programmes has risen to at least 450,000 and may be 
as high as $50,000 and has grown at this pace in three 
months. There seems to be general agreement that 
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the audience divides fairly equally between the BBC 
and the commercial service ; this, broadly, is the find- 
ing of the different audience measuring services. 
The total potential audience for the Birmingham 
transmitter opening in February is roughly half that 
of London, and the possibility of sharing programmes 
or this growing network should lead to a sharp drop 
ju programme running costs. But experience in 
London has cast its shadow across Birmingham, and 
advertisers are not so enthusiastic about booking time 


.during the weekday in that region as they are during 


the weekend. This has its ironic side. The week- 
end programmes, although they. will be put out by 
Associated British Cinemas, will be largely those pro- 
vided for London by Associated Television. Associated 
Television will be responsible for transmitting during 
the week in Birmingham, but would normally take most 
of the programmes put out in London by Associated- 
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Rediffusion. So ATV’s very success in London during 
the weekend is working against it in Birmingham 
during the week. The company plans to use some 
of its own stock of filmed programmes already shown 
in London to reinforce the weekday programmes 
taken from Associated-Rediffusion but this cannot be 
a permanent solution. The troubles of the programme 
contractors in London are essentially the problems of 
over-rapid growth and inadequate preparation, and 
they must be set right by experience. The basic com- 
mercial structure of the service seems, if anything, a 
little more solid than when the programmes began 
three months ago and the big advertisers show no sign 
of having been cruelly disappointed during this pro- 
bationary period. But these are early days ; what would 
happen if the boom in consumption were to falter or 
if newsprint became more plentiful would be another 


story. 








A Breather for Markets ? 


F the three week Stock Exchange account that opened on 

Wednesday and will extend over the end of the year 
should produce steady markets with occasional rises, this 
would be welcome indeed to many institutions, including 
the banks and the insurance companies, that make up their 
accounts to December 31st. They have an inconvenient 
fall in the market values of their portfolios which has 
absorbed most of, and in some cases more than, the sur- 
pluses over book values that were common enough a year 
ago. At the opening of the account markets showed the 
tight signs. After a dip on the first two days of the week 
industrials rallied on Wednesday and the Financial Times 
index at 198.6 shows a net gain of 2.4 on the week. The 
index of government securities does not flatter the market. 
At 90.39 on Wednesday it showed no change compared with 
Tuesday and a net fall of 0.31 in a week. In fact there 
was a fairly widespread demand on Wednesday, a few prices 
advanced and the government broker took no action to 
hinder the advance. 

There is a further reason for feeling that the gilt-edged 
section of the market may now enjoy an interlude from 
Pressure. The success achieved for the Liverpool loan was 
maintained with a firm opening for the new stock which was 
bid for at * premium, but this success was not won with- 
out toil, and probably some of the allottees had been per- 
suaded to apply for a little more than they intend to hold 
Permanently. Of other recent issues, there is probably some 
Glasgow and Rhodesia stock that still has to find a home. 
Even if it had not been for the programme of steel de- 
nationalisation offers—Consett is only one of a group of 
selling operations that the Iron and Steel Holding and 
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Realisation Agency hopes to do shortly—there would have 
been strong arguments in favour of giving the market a 
rest to digest the recent gilt-edged issues. 

The Consett offer impinges to some degree on both the 
gilt-edged and the industrial sections of the market, since 
former members of the company may tender Treasury 
33 per cent stock 1979-81 taken at £84 14s. 3d. per £100 
stock. It was heavily applied for and resort to the ballot 
box is a certainty. Heavy over-subscription does not neces- 
sarily point to a big premiumt when dealings start but a 
premium of some sort is a reasonable hope. Indeed a 
feature of the difficult markets of the last few weeks has 
been the ready taking of ordinary share issues—perhaps 
because a fair section of investors who had pulled out of the 
market had cash in their bank accounts that could be 
used. With fixed interest stocks investors are more exact- 
ing. An important refinancing operation this week was 
the placing by Vauxhall Motors of £74 million of 53 per 
cent unsecured loan stock 1962-69 at {99 10s. 7d. per cent. 
Thé issue, done privately through Morgan Grenfell and 
Co., will provide a further portion of the money for Vaux- 
hall’s £36 million expansion programme. It shows a striking 
contrast with Vauxhall’s previous issue of unsecured stock 
in September last year—4} per cent at {100 10s. 


Record Steel Output 


TEEL output last month reached a record rate of about 
S 21} million tons a year, and the Iron and Steel Board 
this week forecast that the steel industry might be able to 
produce 21 million tons next year. November is always a 
month of high output in the seasonal pattern: last month’s 
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figure makes it fairly certain that the total for 1955 ought 
to exceed 193 million tons. Pig iron output last month was 
also a record: it reached an annual rate of well over 13 
million tons. Some of that output came from a second big 
new blast furnace at Shotton, which was blown in last 
month ; early next month the fourth furnace at Margam 
will be blown in. 

The industry’s capacity is thus rising and will continue to 
rise during next year—though production is not rising as 
fast as in Western Germany, which this year passed Britain 
to become the world’s third largest steel producer, after the 
United States and Russia. Although the current order load 
underwrites production well into next summer, the industry 
i3 beginning to wonder whether steel demand will hold up 
enough to take the 21 million tons it is likely to be able to 
produce. These fears are customary and recurrent in the 
steel industry, but the pattern of deliveries gives them some 
weight. "The biggest increases in steel demand this year 
have been from the motors, cycles and aircraft group, and 
drop forging (which works largely for this vehicles group), 
and from building. Even if total building activity levels 
off next year, the present state of orders for new factories 
suggests that structural steel may remain in high demand. 
But the prospects of the motor industry are now beginning 
tu look rather uncertain — to the steel industry among 
other people. 


Where the Squeeze is Pinching 


HE latest quarterly classification of bank advances pro- 

vides the first published guide to where the bankers’ 
axe is falling ; and, in addition, it gives the most accurate 
measure yet of the total amount of the chippings. In the 
three months to mid-November, aggregate advances made 
within Great Britain by all members of the British Bankers’ 
Association fell from their all-time peak of £2,215 million 
to £1,981 million. Of this reduction of £234 million— 
easily a record quarterly fall—nearly £126 million is attri- 
butable to the repayments by the Gas and Electricity utilities 
from the proceeds of the calls on their public issues, which 
amounted to £190 million in this period. The reduction in 
a ota Se ee ee eee ee ee 
record fall. 

The most striking fact that emerges from the detailed 
classification is that, whilst the bankers’ restrictive pressures 
are apparent in almost every borrowing group, much their 
sharpest impact has been upon the personal and professional 
group. Advances in this big omnibus category were reduced 
by almost £34 million in the three months, or by 84 per 
cent. This reduction is twice as large as that achieved at 
the height of the 1952 squeeze ; and it almost restores the 
total for this group to the lowest point reached in that 
phase of contraction. Credit for the personal sector may 
also have been squeezed through pressure upon the hire- 
purchase finance houses, whose bank advances have been 
reduced at last—by £8.2 million to £36.9 million. But 
these advances still stand some £6 million higher than in 
February, despite the fact that no new credit lines have been 
granted since then. The advances of local authorities fell 


in the latest quarter by {11.1 million to £83 million, those © 


of stockbrokers by £5.4 million to £8.8 million, and of 
miscellaneous financial borrowers by £7.4 million to £168.9 


The nineteen industrial and trading groups accounted for 
only just over £42 million of the reduction of £98 million 
shown by all categories within the private sector of the 
economy, or by only half as much as they fell in the equiva- 
lent quarter of 1952—when, however, the dominant 
influence was the impact of the steep fall in raw material 
prices upon the cost of financing stocks. In some categories 
the decline is partly due to seasonal causes. This is true in 
the textile groups (down by £21.8 million, but the {9 
million fall in wool textiles must reflect the fall in price) and 
also in agriculture (down by $8.8 million) and building 


(£5.2 million). On the other hand, the repayment of {5.4 _ 


million by the retail trade group appears to be against the 
seasonal trend ; and many groups whose borrowings are not 
subject to marked seasonal influence have shown small 
reductions. 

The borrowings of six of the nineteen groups are now 
below their levels of a year before, whereas in August that 
was true of only two. Only five categories are still sub- 
stantially above their 1954 levels. They are: food, drink 
and tobacco, by £31.3 million to £168.3 million ; engincer- 
ing, by £26.9 million to £167.2 million ; agriculture and 
fishing, by £13.4 million to £234.1 million ; building, by 
£8.6 million to £70.7 million ; and shipping and shipbuild- 
ing, by £8.5 million to £24.8 million. 


Britain Pays Up 


HE Chancellor, as expected, announced in the Commons 
this week that Britain will make the full payments of 
interest and principal on the United States and Canadian 
loans when they fall due on December 31st. The payments 
comprise $119.3 million on the United States loan, $18.8 
million on the lend lease settlement, and $37.7 million on 
the postwar Canadian loan. Of the total of $175.9 million, 
$105.3 million is interest and $70.6 ion principal. The 
total service charges that Britain has made on these loans 
will thus be brought to nearly $916 million. The first in- 
stalment fell due at the end of 1951, and since then full 
payment has naturally been regularly made each year. The 
provision in the 1945 loan agreement for a waiver of the 
interest payment if it could be shown that certain com- 
plicated conditions relating to Britain’s balance of payments 
were satisfied has not been invoked. 

Two further regular loan payments fall due this month: 
$74 million for the quarterly ‘instalment on the Canadian 
interest free loan of 1942, and $4 million for interest on 
certain loans received under the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme. The total strain on the reserves will thus amount 
to $1874 million. 


Disappointment from Dorman Long 


ORMAN LONG may be the exception. Colvilles and 
D Stewarts and Lloyds have both paid higher dividends 
than those forecast in their offers for sale. Dorman Long 
has not. Its ordinary dividend is to be 8 per cent, a: 
promised in the offer for sale, as paid for 1953-54 and as 
paid during many years before nationalisation on a different 
capital. Yet there is a wishful note in the directors’ com- 
ment on the dividend which suggests they would have liked 
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to be more generous if they had believed it wise. Having 
pointed out that the loan facilities arranged with FCI turn 
on the maintenance of a 8 per cent dividend, they say: 

The profits for the year show a substantial increase but 
the estimated cost of completing the major development 
programme and providing for working capital requirements 
has also risen appreciably, and the rise still continues. In 
these circumstances, the directors have not recommended 
any change in the dividend for the year. 

Just over a year ago the cost of the three-year development 
programme, running up to September 30, 1957, was put at 
{38} million, of which about £84 million was to come from 
Dorman Long’s own resources. 





Years ended 


Oct. 2, | Sept. 30, 
1954 | 1955 





Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit cine o¢tae ise s'baie'e | 8,191,706 12,095,390 
Rete, CN ii 55k whee eet ein sie 120,318 551,462 
Depreciation .is.668i o¢ee es cs eke | 1,530,258 1,746,708 
Replacement reserve............ bie 1,000,000 
Prag: beford: MR So inceca eon nen 6,541,130 8,797,220 
Non-vecurring credits.........44. 256,722 309,199 
Income befove lA%... cei ew icscves | 6,797,852 9,106,419 
Taxation? 6.5.68: cis Be eka aes 3,325,390 5,064,048 
NG NCO... tics ap Resa Vea is 3,264,496 3,764,199 
Ordinary dividends............. 659,891 690,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 8 8 
Retained by subsidiaries........ 251,925 2,777,344 
Retained by parent ............ 2,352,680 282,981 

Gross profits of subsidiarles ;—t 
OS a BOT cic awbewdaaeds ao’ 3,119,000 4,818,000 
Engineering and bridge......... 2,853,000 3,302,000 
Chomicale:. iin beta se sees Ces 265,000 286,000 

* Including investment allowance reserve (1954: £289,400; 


1955: £740,900). 
t After charging depreciation, replacement, repairs and minority 
interests. 

Like the other steel companies, Dorman Long makes @ 
substantial reserve for the increased cost of replacing fixed 
assets. Iron and steel prices take some account of depreci- 
ation on a replacement cost basis and the provision of 
£1 million is a reflection of the extra cost of depreciation 
on a more realistic basis than on historical costs. The 
trading profits show an advance of about 48 per cent— 
an advance much more in line with that recorded by 
Colvilles than with the one achieved by Stewarts and Lloyds. 
The directors take pains to point out that these profits 
include substantial credits arising from increases in the 
prices of trading stocks and the benefit of higher prices from 
export sales as well as the effect of plants working up to and 
in some cases above normal capacity. The controlled maxi- 
mum prices of iron and steel products sold at home, they 
explain, are based on plants working at an average rate 
below normal capacity. 


Santa Claus in Cement 


7 undertaking given by the Cement Makers’ Federa- 
tion not to raise home prices for portland cement 
before at least the end of next June will be significant in 
contributing to a stabilisation of industrial costs only if, as 
the federation itself argues, many other industries follow 
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suit. But the federation believes somebody must give a 
lead and it is hoping that its own announcement will be 
the snowball of a much wider movement. As a start, it 
has been in touch with other building materials industries ; 
the response, however, has not been exactly what it would 
have wished. Plasterboard makers associated themselves 
with this week’s statement and the federation expects one 
or two others to do so. later, but some of the others it 
approached declined. 

The federation would have liked to commit itself in 
advance to a period longer than six months, since it has 
increased its prices only twice in the last two years, As 
cement output has grown—by an average of about 4-5 per 
cent a year over the last three years—and as their efficiency 
has improved, cement makers have been absorbing a large 
part of their own rising costs. But nearly two-thirds of 
these costs, including coal, electric power and transport, 
which between them make up almost a half, are outside the 
industry’s control. Nevertheless, cement makers have 
certain advantages for this purpose that other industries 
lack, such as a central price fixing organisation, a lower 
labour element in production costs, and an unsatisfied 
export market. This year they are exporting about a seventh 
of their total output of rather more than 12 million tons at 
prices still appreciably above those they charge customers 
here ; export prices, moreover, are once more showing signs 
of hardening, so manufacturers should have little difficulty 
in shipping more cement abroad should home demand next 
year happen to ease a little. However, it would be churlish 
not to applaud the initiative of the industry in taking this 
step. It would not be sanguine, on the other hand, to 
expect their snowball to grow much larger. 


Cotton’s Two Options 


oT easily will the cotton trade take No for an answer. 
Its request for protection against the duty-free 
imports of cotton cloth is now being pursued ‘along two 
channels. First the Cotton Board’s revised claim for 
protection has been presented to the Board of Trade, 
and an earlier intention to delay it has been abandoned. 
Secondly the suggestion of an independent inquiry into 
Lancashire’s case for protection against the Commonwealth 
has been pursued tentatively a little further. The sugges- 
tion arose at a recent meeting at which Lord Derby pre- 
sided. The industry has not so far committed itself to that 
idea but a group from all sections met in London this week 
at Lord Derby’s invitation, so that the idea could be explored 
further. The cotton men who met him in London came 
as individuals and not as representatives of the Cotton 
Board. 


Trade Gap Widens 


HE adverse balance of visible trade — the excéss of 
imports cif over exports fob—widened from {52.8 
million in October to £70 million in November, and have 
aroused fresh questionings about the power of the dearer 
money medicine to curb excessive imports. The figures have 
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had a mildly depressing effect on investment markets where 
greater caution may not be misplaced ; but in truth the 
figures of a single morith cannot carry undue weight in the 
argument. For over a year the trade figures have been 
distorted by dock and rail strikes, by the expectation of 
those strikes, and by their long aftermaths. Plotted indivi- 
dually the monthly figures look like the edge of a misused 
saw ; the chart attempts to minimise, but not to eliminate, 
these abnormal factors by plotting the figures (except for 
the last two months) as twelve monthly averages. 

It shows the characteristics of a vigorous and carefree 
economy marked particularly by rising imports. In the first 


eleven months of 

1955 the value of 

exports averaged mronys ae 
£241.1 million a ee a ee a 


month, little short of 
10 per cent above the 
average for the same 
months of 1954. But 
the average value of 
imports for the same 
months was 16 per 
cent higher than in 
1954. Against that 
background the latest 
month’s figures are, as the Chancellor claimed in the closing 
stages of the Finance Bill debate on Monday, disappointing 
but not conclusive. 

British exports in November at £262.2 million were £5.5 
million lower than in October but were still the third highest 
figure ever recorded. Imports in November at {242.2 
nullion were £8.8 million higher than in October but were 
still some distance from the record. Re-exports jogged along 
a’ £10 million, a decline of £2.8 million on the month but 
about the recent average. The adverse balance of {£70 
million was substantially higher than in either of the two 
preceding months, but still a little below the average of 
the first 10 months of 1955 which was {72.2 million. It 
is also possible to draw a little comfort from the high 
rate of British exports to the dollar markets. At £28 million 
ic. November these were £5 million less than in October 
and {1.4 million less than the monthly average of the third 
quarter of this year, but they were well above the rate that 
was running through 1954 and in the first half of this year. 


_ 


TOFAL EXPORTS 


Average for twelve months ending 


ase me SO ee) 
%* November 


The Gourley Case 


T has been a disturbing autumn for those who thought 

they understood some of the simpler principles of taxa- 
tion. Hard upon the shock which the decision in Sharkey 
v Wernher gave to believers in the notion that a man cannot 
make a profit (or loss) out of trading with himself comes 
the House of Lords judgment in British Transport Com- 
mission v Gourley which upsets the practice of assessing 
damages for loss of earnings which had been judicially 
(although, as now appears, erroneously) approved for more 
than twenty years. 


In the lower courts Mr Gourley (who 
was a victim of a railway accident) had been awarded 
£47,720; £10,000 as a solatium for pain and suffering 
undergone, and £37,720 for loss of future earnings. The 
Lords, by a majority of six to one, accepted the contention 
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of ‘the Commission that this latter sum should be reduced 


to £6,695, the difference of £31,025 being the estimated 
income tax and sur-tax which Mr Gourley would have had 
to pay if he had received this gross sum as income in q 
normal way. 

The majority view was based on the principle that the 
injured person should be in the same financial 
position as he would have been in if the accident had not 
happened: taxation is imposed by law and, although not 
actually a charge upon earnings, is expenditure which must 
be incurred as. a necessary consequence of their receipt; 
it is, therefore, relevant to the ascertainment of the los; 
sustained. The Lords would not concern themselves, in 
an action for damages, with the rights of third parties— 
the loss of the tax that the Revenue would have expected 
to receive if Mr Gourley had not been incapacitated. 

The authority of a House of Lords judgment cannot be 
questioned, except by Parliament. But many laymen, with 
all proper deference to their Lordships, will feel that the 
substitution of net earnings after tax for gross earnings 


' before tax as the measure of damages will be unfortunate. 


In 1946 Lord Keith (who was the dissentient on this 
occasion) stated in his judgment in Blackwood v André 
that the incidence of taxation was a matter of no concern 
in the assessment of damages. At best it can only be an 
uncertain estimate: income tax is an annual tax and rates 
can change, sometimes even to the taxpayer’s advantage. 
Nor can the future of sur-tax be safely assumed ; if Mr 
Kaldor had his way it would be replaced by an expenditure 
tax from which, presumably, expenses met out of net 
damages received for personal injuries would have to be 
specifically exempted if injustice was to be avoided. At 
present, too, damages are not taxed again in the hands of 
the recipient but there can be no certainty that such 
freedom will continue: the Royal Commission recom- 


' mended that lump-sum payments by way of compensation 


for loss of office should be chargeable, and although they 
excluded damages for personal injuries there is no assurance 
that Parliament would necessarily agree with them. And 
finally there ys doubt that the income that Mr Gourley 
receives from investing the “ netted down” sum of {6,695 
will itself be taxable. 

If the object of the exercise was to put Mr Gourley in 
the same position as he was before he was injured, would 
not the fairest way be for the Transport Commission to 
pay him gross annual sums representing his loss of eara- 
ings which would then be taxable in his hands? 


LIFO Knocked Out 


HE iconoclasm of the House of Lords in the Gourley 

case is in direct contrast with the conservatism of the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counc'! 
in Minister of National Revenue v. Anaconda Americ.” 
Brass, Ltd. This important appeal was against the find:ng 
of the Canadian Supreme Court that trading stock might 
properly, for taxation as well as for other purposes, >< 
valued on the LIFO—last in, first out—basis. The Judic':! 
Committee allowed the appeal: in the legal arena LIFO hss 
taken the count, and its sival, FIPO—Gret in, firet out—is 
in command of the ring. 
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The problem of stock “ valuation” has been extensively 
rehearsed in recent years: it is recognised that it is not 
really a “ valuation ” of the stock unsold, but an accounting 
device which is necessary in order to arrive at the true 
costs of the stocks that have actually been sold during the 
trading period. The Revenue Authorities in this country 
have always held that FIFO alone achieves this result, and 
were supported as recently as 1953 by the Court of Appeal 
in the Broadstone Mills case. The Royal Commission, how- 
ever, regarded the Revenue’s view as “a very large claim”: 
the tax code, it held, laid down no rules for “ valuing ” 
stock ; FIFO had no special sanctity, being itself no more 
than an estimate, and other methods could be and are used 
with equal propriety for ascertaining commercial profits. 
The Commission recommended, therefore, that different 
businesses should be free, with suitable safeguards, to adopt 
the method which best suited their particular commercial 
needs. 

The conditions which justify the adoption of LIFO as a 
proper and generally accepted method of accountancy were 
conspicuously present in the Anaconda case, and the decision 
of the Judicial Committee had been awaited in the hope that 
it might lead to some rapprochement between the fiscal and 
the commercial concept of profit. That hope, short of legis- 
lation, now seems to have gone, and the time has therefore 
come for Parliament to take a hand. “ Profit” is a much 
abused word which has already far too many different mean- 
ings. But when Finance Acts charge “ profits,” the charge 
ought to be on profits computed in accordance with sound 
and accepted commercial and accounting principles. No 
question of avoiding tax comes into the argument at all ; 
LIFO can cut both ways, beneficial on occasion, and pre- 
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judicial on other occasions. But there would be much 
practical relief, and no critical danger to the revenue, in a 
system that gives words their practical meaning and does 
not promote schismatic definitions, 


Commercial Demand for Sterling 


ESPITE the disappointing trade figures for November 
D sterling has this week made a striking recovery. In 
terms of US dollars it has risen from $2.80;4, to $2.80}. 
A similar improvement in sterling has occurred in terms 
of most European currencies. The movement was set off 
in the United States by substantial commercial demand 
for sterling, some of it for seasonal payments for wool. 
The covering of the sterling needed to make these payments 
had, as is now usual, been postponed to the last possible 
moment and the rush when the exchange had to be bought 
caused a movement in the rate out of proportion to the 
volume of business. New York has also been a buyer of 
transferable sterling, the rate for which has risen this week 
from $2.77 to $2.774. On the Continent, where bear 
accounts in sterling have been increased in recent weeks 
on rumours of Mr R. A. Butler’s possible departure from 
the Treasury, this sharp rise in the sterling-dollar rate has 
frightened speculators and caused bear covering. 

But in security sterling the exact opposite has happened : 
the premium on dollar stocks in London has reappeared. 
The premium on these stocks ran off completely in mid- 





Te central passenger terminus at 

London Airport, which was officially 
opened by the Queen this week, is 
expected to be in full operation in 1959 ; 
by then some 34-4 million passengers a 
yedr may be travelling through it, as 
against neafly 24 million this year. For 
most of them, and for the friends and 
sightseers who see them off, road trans- 
port will still be the Only practical way 
of reaching the airport from the heart of 
London. BEA has been running an ex- 
Perimental and subsidised helicopter 
service to and from Waterloo since July, 
lifting about one passenger in 250, but 
this is shortly to be withdrawn. If the 
service is resumed when more suitable 
helicopters become available in a few 
years’ time, it is still unlikely to cream 
off more than an upper crust of airport 
passengers. 

Road traffic should be eased when the 
scheme to extend Cromwell Road to by- 
Pass Hammersmith has been completed ; 
this is expected by 1959—apart from 
one important flyover. But this new 
toad, first mooted long before the war, 
can hardly be more than a palliative for 
traffic bound in both directions for the 
airport, the trading estate there, and for 
destinations further on. ; 


Getting to the Airport 


Two or three years ago about 85 per 
cent of all air passengers travelled 
between the airport and London in the 
airlines’ own coaches. This year the 
proportion is about a half, and it is still 
falling rapidly. But the total number of 
airport passengers has meanwhile 
swelled from a million to nearly 2} 
million—including traffic transferred 
from Northolt, in 1954—which means a 


million 
6 


AIRPORT 
PASSENGERS 





marked growth in the number of private 
cars converging upon the Great West 
Road. 

The prospective traffic needs of 1965, 
and beyond, when the airport may be 
handling 6 million passengers a year, 








measure the two schemes recently pre- 
sented to the Minister of Transport. 
One, put forward by the Transport 
Commission and BEA, is for a loop line 
to be laid from the Waterloo-Windsor 
electric railway near Feltham, with, 
presumably, a tunnelled approach under 
the south side of the airfield. No details 
of this plan have been published, except 
that its cost will be of the order of £10 
million. 

The other plan revives the idea of 
monorail services for short-distance, 
high-density routes. It was discussed by 
Mr Peter Masefield in an address to the 
Institute of Transport recently, when he 
envisaged an overhead system, sus- 
pended from pylons, with cars travelling 
at 150 mph and taking § minutes for 
the 10} mile journey. But on his calcu- 
lations the service would break even only 
if it carried 8.8 million single-trip 
passengers a year, each paying §s. 6d. for 
the round trip, or just under § million 
paying the present coach fare of 5s. both 
ways. ‘The very limited experience of 
monorail operation and the ro miles of 
steel girders stalking out of London may 
not give this scheme a marked appeal. 
But it is to be hoped that one, at least, 
of these plans escapes the pigeon hole. 
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September and the quotations remained near parity until 
November 28th, when a small premium of } per cent 
returned. This week the premium took a sudden leap to 
13 per cent though it has since fallen to 1 per cent. The 
rise in the premium was due to a small demand 
foc dollar securities from resident institutions, which 
found the. dollar premium market bare. It is 
probable that during the ten weeks or so when the 
premium had run off altogether a sizeable amount of 
dollars, resulting from sales of dollar securities by British 
residents, were transferred to the exchange control instead 
of being reinvested in other dollar stocks. Once sold in 
this way the dollars are lost to the security market. The 
period during which the premium on dollar securities in 
the London market ran off also saw the rate for security 
sterling fall to $2.744. This is the rate which non-residents 


pay for blocked sterling they wish to invest in sterling 
securities. 


Airwork Leaves the North Atlantic 


HE air freight service across the North Atlantic opened 
by Airwork nine months ago is closing down. This is 
a blow to the development of traffic in air cargo and to the 
hopes of the British independent airlines. The company is 
still convinced that there is enough traffic in both directions 
to support a regular cargo service carrying consignments of 
a size and shape that would not fit easily into the hold of a 
passenger-carrying airliner and it bitterly attributes the 
failure of the new service to the conditions under which 
it had to be operated. | 
Airwork flew three times a week in each direction, and 
carried full loads on the outward journey. But air cargo 
tv Europe tends to by-pass London Airport and to fly 
instead to airports like those at Amsterdam and Frankfurt 
that provide “ free port ” facilities for cargo in transit. Air- 


work has not been. able to get what might otherwise have - 


been its share of freight in transit, for example, to Africa 
and the Middle East. This question of “free ports” in 
Britain has been argued about for many years. ‘Customs and 
Excise have consistently maintained that the British system 
of bonded warehouses and duty rebates adéquately meet the 
needs of transit cargoes even though some of the biggest 
and most prosperous ports in Europe prefer to set aside 
special “free” areas for transit cargoes where no customs 
formalities of any kind need to be observed. 

The company also ins that its cargo licence 


deprived the service of the flexibility.it needed to pay its ° 


way. The other North Atlantic all-freight services, operated 
by Pan-American and KLM, frequently fly chartered pas- 
sengers in their freight aircraft ; Airwork, under the terms 
of its licence, is not allowed to do so and has to watch this 
traffic go elsewhere. Customs regulations about the wing- 
span of aircraft meant that Airwork’s Douglas DC6 
freighters would have attracted heavy duty, while similar 
machines built by Lockheed or Boeing would not. These 
major and minor irritants, piled on an already difficult 
operation, have proved too much. Aitwork has been losing 
substantial sums on the North Atlantic service and is no 
longer willing to do so. The service ends on December 
18th. It is a sad end to a courageous experiment, and 
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Airwork’s case that failure was due to conditions under 
the control of the Government and not to lack of traffic 
deserves a considered answer. 


Cash for Christmas 


HE outflow of currency notes from the ‘Bank of England 

for Christmas spending rose to {£42.2 million ; to 
accommodate it, the fiduciary issue was raised by {50 
million to a new peak of £1,900 million. This efflux is the 
largest ever recorded in a single week ; the previous record 
was the outflow of £40.3 million in the corresponding week 
of 1954. But the demand for currency in the last three 
weeks as a whole, at {90.1 million, has been {2 million 
smaller than in the similar period last year ; and the pro- 
portionate expansion in the note issue in these weeks, at 
§-1 per cent, has actually been the smallest since 1950. But 
the margin has been fractional. - Moreover, another rough 
indicator of the pace of spending, the trend of national 
savings, provides no suggestion of ‘restraint. The deteriora- 
tion that became marked in the summer has been intensified 
in recent weeks—notwithstanding the special stimuli given 
by the new 4 per. cent defence bonds and the increase in 
the maximum permitted holdings of savings certificates. In 
the three weeks to December 3rd net receipts from these 
sources and by the post office and trustee savings banks 
were just about balanced by encashments and withdrawals— 
whereas ip the corresponding three weeks of 1954 there was 
a net receipt-of over fat a million. 


Inspecting Automation 


IR GEORGE BARNETT, Chief oe of Factories, is in 
as good a position as any to watch the develop- 
ment of automation in Britain: his annual report, in spite 
of its inevitable emphasis on how factories go wrong, acci- 
dents, also packs in a comprehensive summary of the new 
ways in which factories are beginning to go right. In the 
report for 1954, published last week (which again includes 


THE SIZE OF BRITISH FACTORIES 





1936 AND 1954 
Size Group Number of Factories | Number of Workers 
Shown as Percentage of Total 
1936 | 1954 } 36 | 1954 
B88. As ie 69-1 7-9 
j 2 Raa. aan t je 13-7 7-0 
Bb Ss. 76-9 82-8 14-9 
S- W.:s. 8-9 7-4 6-3 
51- 100..... 6-2 4-4 10-2 
1Ol— 250..... 5-1 32 16-1 
251— 500..... 1-8. 1-3 13-9 
501-1,000 ..... . 0-7 0-6 12-3 
1,001-2,000 ..... an 0-2 9-9 
2,001 or more. . 0-1 14-4 
1,001 or more . 6-4 O38 24°3 
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COAL 








TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Our Advisory Staffs are available to assist Industrialists on all 
problems relating to the efficient utilisation of coal or oil and are 
ready to advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. 


Ww" CORY & SON LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYal 2500 


=== BY ROAD, RAIL & WATER FOR ALL INDUSTRY@=== 
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A perfect gift to the most critical A distinctive contribution to 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine | the att of gracious living 


sherry, both pale and beautifully 





vate dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
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{ef eet > proud product of Spain is available 
WER ee ae be in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d; 
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AIR PURIFICATION ; 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 


t 
NOW/ ' a: 25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
aaa ER oT: y treated, purified air via distributor 


. = a ducts throughout the entire fac- 
yz _- tory. Each Pumping Station 
TA PER-LOCK circulates no less tharf 159,000 
The ‘on and off in a minute’ | cubic feet (54 tons) of air per 
3 s yt oc 4 E 3 & Fenner Taper-Lock principle | minute! Thetemperatureofthe 
has now been extended to chain | circulated air is precisely stabil- 
os H | i | sprockets. Sprockets fitted with ised by thermostatic control. 
Taper-Lock Bushes can simply be | his is another example of the strict 
slipped on the shaft and the flush control and technical care insisted up- 
fitting screws tightened. The shaft on at every stage in the manufacture of 
is then gripped with a ‘shrunk-on’ fit. | Reval “Ediswan” Lamps. Nothing is 


make ; : : left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ava needs. ee ee ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 



































58 piss FROM STOCK forms to the highest standard of requirement. 









- AT THE : 
EIGHTEEN yea o< e 
‘oa 2 wos. EDISWAN™" 
BRANCHES cae 


See 
me ae eee 
—— oe! 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH —— eee 
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a classification of British: factories by size groups) he says 
that the me -chanisatige-of production continues to increase in 
many industries and * in. some the: whole pattern of the 
manufacturing proces$“has in fact’ altered.” The greatest 
advances are being made in the industries that handle raw or 
finished materials in bulk—oil refining, chemicals, gas and 
cement, the process industries where automatic control and 
instrumentation is already used fairly widely; but “machines 
for the mechanical handling of piece and other goods cuon- 
tinue to be devised with almost bewildering frequency.” 


TH 


Coffee More Confident 


HE return to freer trading conditions in coffee that 
occurred six months ago is producing results in the 
market sooner than most people expected. -No longer is the 
trade so afflicted by loss of confidence in the exporting 
countries’ exchange policies that it keeps its stocks down to 
a minimum; no longer are supplies in the _ producing 
countries piling up unsold, Freer marketing conditions have 
encouraged a heavier volume of trade, especially to the 
United States, where shipments have been running at 
double the 1954 rate. . Roasters’ stocks, which had been 
reduced by about 4 million bags (of 132 Ib), are almost 
back to normal, despite a moderate recovery in consump- 
tion. : 

But that is only half the picture. Importers are still 
unwilling to commit themselves far ahead, so that supplies 
for near delivery are short and command a premium. A 
firm spot market exists at a time of impending surplus. That 
unusual conjuncture has been maintained because shipments 
from Brazil, though heavier than a year ago, have been easily 
absorbed in the ‘consuming countries. The marketing of 
Central American coffee, which usually comes forward in 
quantity at this season, has also been delayed by abnormally 
heavy rains, and the shipment of new crop East African 
coffee to. the United Kingdom has not yet progressed far 
enough for:supplies to be greatly eased. Consequently the 
price differential-between Brazilian and mild coffees is now 
much wider than normal. Santos No. 4 spot in New York 
i; now around $2 cents, 13 cents below Colombia spot. A 
normal differential would be less than half that margin. 

Forward: buying must still be deterred by the fear that 
excess production this season must eventually depress 
prices. Indeed, even the Spot price of Santos No. 4 in the 
New York market has recently begun to edge downwards. 
Moreover, importers cannot yet ignore the risk that the 
incoming Brazilian ee may devalue the exchange 
rate yet again. 


Tanker Freight Climb Higher 


RF’ Pe last seven weeks the tanker freight market .has 
been climbing like a rocket. From August until the 
Middle of Comte spot rates. were running at just under 
Scale rate (which is equivalent to 32s. 6d. a ton from Cura¢ao 
to London). Since. then id have mat almost steadily up- 
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wards to scale plus 200 per cent—the rate at which some 


‘tankers have been chartered this week—with only a slight 


pause two weeks ago when the demand for tonnage from the 
Persian Gulf to North America eased for a while. This has’ 
given tanker owners with tonnage to put on the single voyage 
market their best winter season since 1951-19§2. 
Charterers have understandably been concentrating upon 
securing the tankers they need almost immediately, and 
owners have been finding it much easier to fix tankers for 


TANKER FREIGHT INDICES 
(December 1949 = 100) 





loading this month rather than in January. This has also 
been true of consecutive voyage charters where fixtures for a 
few months only are now much more common. This week 
tankers have been chartered for three months at rates 
between a minimum of scale plus 125 per cent and a maxi- 
mum of scale plus 200 per cent. . The actual rate paid 
between these limits is the award made at the beginning of 
every month by the London Tanker Brokers’ Panel, based 
upon market conditions for single voyage charters. This 
Panel makes various other awards as well, including the 
quarterly assessment shown in the chart. This is an average 
freight rate designed to cover‘all tanker tonnage, including 
ae ee ee 
a ee 


~~ Y 


. Cash at a Discaéunt 


‘9° 


yuw yeara wl Ske Hide Milles “ssc Tansseeaaih eideaiat 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, gave the-bargain hunters 
a hint that conditions were reaching the point where 
the companies of his group opetating in Indonesia might 


begin thinking about pulling oct. Sir Eric is still thinking 















“Motor Business ” 


» The December issue of this quarterly ressarch bulletim for the 
motor and allied industries will include 
The Industry’s Development Seiisiaane Reviewed and the 
Outlook for 1956. 
The Australian Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
B.M.C., Standards and Rootes: A Financia! Assessment. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indices of used cars and vans, new registrations in 
Great Britain and the hire purchase share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 S Ryder Street, St. See ae ee Lendon, S.W.1. 
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but the point was not lost. Harrisons and Crosfield are con- . 


servative managing agents ; their rubber and tea companies 
have built up big cash reserves largely in this country. Yet 
the Stock Exchange prices of the shares of many of them 
have fallen to a level at which the price and much more is 
covered by quick assets in sterling. If investors can imagine 
the companies putting themselves into liquidation and being 
able to salvage nothing from their estates and current assets 
in Indonesia, that would mean no disaster but a good profit 
for the shareholder who buys at today’s prices. 

Most of the Indonesian enterprises of the group have 
cash in excess of their market prices. Central Sumatra 
Rubber Estates 2s. ordinary shares for instance stand at 9d. 
The company has about 1s. per share in quick assets in this 
country plus an investment in Kulai Rubber Estate, a pro- 
gressive Malayan company, likely to be worth at least 
another §d. per share. Tanjong Rubber Company has quick 
sterling assets equal to about 11s. per {1 share and its 
shares stand at about 7s. No one can be surprised that the 
shrewd investors who discovered this potential goldfield 
are losing patience. Sir Eric had a tussle with Lord Black- 
ford, chairman of the Guardian Assurance Company, at the 
Bah Lias meeting last June, when Lord Blackford suggested 
that the company should return ros. per share in cash while 
still retaining ample liquid assets. 

At this week’s meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield Sir 
Eric Miller stiffened his attitude. He admitted pressure 
from shareholders of the group’s Sumatra companies to dis- 
tribute the bulk of the sterling resources but claimed that it 
was premature to take so drastic a step. It is easy to under- 
stand Sir Eric’s reluctance. Rubber growing in North 
Eastern Sumatra has been a speciality of Harrisons and 
Crosfield. The terrain is excellent ; the results once were 
good. Nothing is lacking except effective government, and 
with the ballot papers barely counted Sir Eric wants to give 
the new government, whoever may compose it, a fair run. 
Yet even if conditions improve in Indonesia some of those 
assets must still be surplus to any replanting that the group 
is likely to venture into in the near future. Sir Eric Miller 
must see the rubber shareholders’ point of view. 


Sisal in Demand 


eee the most important of the hard fibres— 

is enjoying an early and sharp recovery from its seasonal 
slack period and the price usually dips in the autumn, for 
sisal is basically an agricultural commodity, the raw material 
of farm twine. Barely two months ago, as the harvest in 
Europe and North America ended, No. 1 East African sisal 
fell £9 a ton from £85 to £76 a ton. Now it is up again 
to £81. The medium and low grades in particular are in 
strong demand. A year ago, by contrast, the seasonal 
recovery did not occur until late in December and even 
then prices were slow to rally. 

What is the reason for the unexpected firmness this year ? 
The harvest has been good, supplies of farm twines were 
well absorbed and stocks on the farms and with the spinners 
are both lower than they were last year. Moreover, it has 
not been easy for spinners to get back into full production 
earlier than usual, for producers are well sold for immediate 


shipment. The outlook for the producers now looks favour- 
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able. The replacement of binders by combine harvesters 
has been more than made good by the development of new 
outlets for sisal ; baler twine is one of them, for baling hay 
and straw is growing with the improved management of 
grass lands. The continued limitation on imports of Manila . 
hemp—a dgllar commodity—has also enabled sisal to retain 
a large share of the rope market and the demand for packing 
twine rise when business is active. The newer and smaller 
uses of sisal are growing, too. Small quantities of the best 
grades are being used for making carpets and the drug 
cortisone is now being made from the sisal plant. 

Demand thus appears strong. According to the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee, sisal now represents 62 per 
cent of total production of hard fibres. But it is a com- 
modity that takes a few years to mature and production 
cannot quickly be stimulated. Output in British East Africa 
in the first ten months of this year was 176,719 tons, a 
mere 756 tons over the output in the first ten months of last 
year. The year 195 will therefore not maintain the post- 
war average rate of increase in East Africa of about 10,000 
tons a year. But a significant increase may well be achieved 
next year and even small changes in total world supplies 
could have a significant influence on the price of this 
traditionally volatile commodity. 


Coal Compensation Nearly Complete 


ITH the issue this week of about £5 million worth of 
Treasury 33 per cent stock 1977/80 taken at 
Thursday’s market-price of 83%, the business of paying 
for the nationalised coal mines is nearly ended. The mines 
were nationalised on January 1, 1947. Now, nearly nine 
years after the event, the final payment for the Lancashire 
collieries included in the present instalment leaves only the 
last fragment due for the small North Wales coalfield (well 
under {1 million) unpaid. There remains also a little 
to be paid for ancillaries of the nationalised mines, but no 
precise figure of that unpaid residue is available. It was 
roughly estimated that the total purchase price of the coal 
industry (the assets of coal industry value at £164,660,000 
and the ancillaries) might amount to about £300 million. 
This week’s interim payment brings the total so far paid up 
to almost £290 million. ) 
Nearly all the remaining colliery companies are now in 
the process of liquidation or in need of moriey for the new 
trades they have developed. So the compensation stock will 
nearly all be sold to raise cash, and the procedure that has 
become standardised is again being followed. The govern- 
ment broker stands prepared to take the stock from the 
jobbers at the issue price. That is only reasonable, and not 
even a purist need cavil at this technical infringement of 
the principle that a government pursuing a tight moncy 
policy should not be a buyer of its stocks, 


SHORTER NOTES 


During 2} months of the third quarter of this year the 
National Coal Board had the benefit of its increase in prices 
(though this was modified by the special arrangements for 
lower prices in the summer). These prices, however, were 
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THE 
not designed to cover the whole of the loss that the industry 
makes by importing foreign coal and selling it at the lower 
British price: the industry, in setting the new prices in July, 
budgeted for a continuing deficit on operations. This it is 
now incurring: it had a deficit of roughly {5 million for the 


quar ter. 


* 


The motion from some of the shareholders of Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company seeking an injunction to 
restrain the directors from registering the transfer of the 
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share of {1 and §s. in cash. For each {1 of ordinary stock 
holders will receive one preference share of £1 and 6s. cash. 
Sit William Rootes, the chairman of Rootes Motors, 
announced on Thursday that he believes his new offer. to be 
much better than the rival one from Leadenhall Investments 


and Finance. He also gave the warning that his final date 
will not be extended beyond December 29th, and that in his 


Union-Castle shares to the new company—British and 
Commonwealth Shipping Company—or giving effect to the 


terms of the proposed merger, was last week dismissed by 
The judge held that the safe- 
guards for keeping the new company under British control 


Mr Justice Wynn-Parry. 


were not, as the plaintiffs had argued, illusory. 


* 


Rootes Motors has improved its offer to the shareholders 
of Singer Motors. The cash offer is raised from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per preference stock unit and from Is. to Is. 6d. 


per ordinary stock unit. Thus for each 


capital the holder would receive one 6 per cent preference 


view, if there is a stalemate in which neither offer receives a 
75 per cent acceptance, the disintegration of the Singer 
business will be rapid. 


* 


The site of Northern Aluminium’s 8,000 ton extrusion 
press is Rogerstone, near Newport, and not Rochester as was 
stated on page 876 of The Economist of December 3rd. 


* 


Continental Air Lines has ordered 12 Vickers Viscounts 


16s. of preference 


Company Notes 


HAWKER SIDDELEY. Super- 
latives are needed to describe the fatest 
Hawker Siddeley results. But perhaps it 
is sufficient to record that within a few 
hours of their appearance the £1 ordinary 
shares rose 10s. 6d. to stand at 71s. 3d. 
This gain has been more than held and 
the shares now stand at 73s. 6d. xd. 
Throgmorton Street was jubilant because 
the purse strings had been loosened and 
seemed likely to be loosened still more. 

_ First there was the handsome increase 
in the ordinary dividend from 10} to 174 
per cent and then there was the promise 
of a 100 per cent free scrip issue, raising 
the ordinary capital to £23,289,400. This 
issue cannot simply be dismissed as a 
technical adjustment in reserves and 
capital: profits are so good that the issue 
could still foreshadow a further increase 
in dividend payments. 

Years to July 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Profit before tax ........ 9,172,885 12,675,537 
Replacement reserve ... 1,C00,000 1,000,000 
Development .......3. 940,736 “+s 
Taxation 552 , us dhckes 4,497,092 1,146,794 
Ne profit cw. sagvevves 2,699,225 4,491,639 
Prior vear profits ...... 316,752 1,191,296 
Net income... .. cee ees 8,015,977 5,682,935 
Ordinary dividends .... 672,481 1,171,748 
Ordinary dividends (per 
tnt) sseeeeneneees 105 17} 
ft etair ‘d profits tira ae 2,232,08 4,454,937 
ae “ry share at 73s. 6d. xd. yields £4 16s. 


There are several strands in the rope of 
Profits, all of them stout. The first is 
that profits after normal depreciation 
ut before tax have risen from £9,172,885 
£12,675,537. Taxation has jumped just 
Henly, from £4,497,092 to £7,146,794. 

fre the second strand is revealed for 


£2,477,473 of Dominion taxation is in- 
cluded in the total charge. This indicates 
that the group’s Canadian ventures are 
paying off brilliantly. Another strand is 
that profits relating to previous years 
have jumped from £316,752 to 
Y1,191,296. A conservative reckoning 
would exclude such profits from any 
calculation of earnings but they show at 
least that Hawker Siddeley is in the 
full flood of production. The final strand 
is that, however earnings are calculated, 
the dividend still looks conservative when 
set against net profits. There is plenty of 
room for a bigger payment. That is why 
investors are willing to accept a yield of 
4.8 per cent on the shares. 


® 


ASSOCIATED COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES. The preliminary report 
of Associated Commercial Vehicles for 
the year to September 3oth last is colour- 
less. Profits show a slight improvement. 
Earnings before tax have risen by 
£131,302 to £1,151,335 and after tax from 
£451,474 to £579,491—a figure which ex- 
cludes the credit of £76,068 arising on 
the sale of some fixed assets and from the 
writing back of tax provisions. But the 
recovery in earnings is slow. For the 
fifth successive year the ordinary dividend 
is left unchanged at 22} per cent. On 
that dividend the £1 ordinary stock units 
at the current price of 62s. 6d. yield 7.2 
per cent. 
The directors’ short report on the 
course of the year’s trade shows a mixture 
of good and bad. Sales by the chassis 
division improved, though this recovery 





. for use on its routes in the Western part of the United 
States ; Viscount operations to date have been confined to 
the eastern half of the country. The order is valued at $18 
million and brings Vickers’ total of signed orders for 
Viscounts up to 254. 


was checked by “the slow delivery of 
materials and the lack of skilled labour,” 
but the sales and profits of the bodybuild- 
ing division “fell considerably.” The 
future may be a little brighter for, having 
reported that export sales were well main- 
tained, the directors say that the total 
value of unexecuted orders on hand is 
double that recorded a year ago and that 
some improvement in the trading results 
of the bodybuilding division is expected 
in the coming year. 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES. Just 
as the Hawker Siddeley results can be 
put among the brightest of the year those 
from Raleigh Industries can be numbered 
among the more disappointing. Through- 
out the group’s financial year to July 31st 
and in the months which followed, the 
production of bicycles was rising. Yet 
group profits before depreciation and tax 
show a slight decline from {2,588,765 to 
£2,484,932. This decline can probably 
be attributed to rising costs. But if that 
is the cause, it does not cancel out the 
disappointment. 

Thanks to a fall in taxation (from 
£1,287,173 to £981,436) net profits have 
risen slightly from  (£1,021,589 to 
£1,192,666. But the directors have been 
content to put the increment in net earn- 
ings to reserves, leaving the ordinary divi- 
dend at 12} per cent. After the Tube 
Investments report, some investors had 
been expecting a better showing from 
Raleigh Industries. Their disappointment 
can be measured in the fall of 3s. 9d. in 
the {1 ordinary shares, which now stand 
at 48s. 3d. xd., to yield about 5.2 per cent. 


* 
WATNEY COMBE REID and 


H. & G. SIMONDS. The reports 
of the brewery companies come thick and 
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esta), cag ah, fast at this season, and this year thereisa KAFFIR DIVIDENDS. With 
my oy es AR touch of seasonable cheer about almost all the limelight on industrial equities, the 
Miho so Weep of them. Thanks to a warm summer, Kaffir market has been depressed in the 
aa atts Me, | sales in the brewing year to September last few months. The Christmas divi- 


30th were higher than in the previous dends from the gold producers have not 


























year and profits have risen slightly. A few brightened up the market, though several 
i 1 AD of the breweries have raised their divi- of them were better than had been antici- 
Ae by: Goer Saar | dends but most of them have been content pated. The output of gold has risen but 
a ee Soe | to leave them unchanged. One warm it has fetched a slightly lower sterling 
WN AS ak summer does not alter the facts that the price. Costs have continued to rise but 
ys a he ee trend in draught beer sales is downwards seal 
Bis Rel Rar eae yaad. 3 and that money must be spent if the June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
a a i companies are to hold their own in the 1954 | 1954 | "1955 | 1955 
Be Peet ag ome kh competitive market for bottled beers or 
Pa Sly eam oF: if they want to attract custom back to the te ge kato a a er eee a 
seh cee public houses by improving emenities. prion bs... .- /9 49 slo alo 1 
Gt ame: Ya eee Two preliminary reports—one from _Daggafontein5s...|3 0)3 0/2 953 0 
iar etc the London and Home Counties brewer, E, eame. a Dh : : : : | : “4 an 
Bae dik, Me og eo Watney Combe Reid, and the other from Srrings 5s... ... | ue | 0 BH a. | O BE 
Be ea aa the Reading brewer, H. & G. Simonds— W. Reefs 5s.......|1 3/2 3 }1 3]1 3 
hak WL # weet serve as examples of this year’s results. _ General Mining 
He eh gen St In the 15 months to September 30th Stifontein 6s. .... | --5 | 9 cit sia se 
ie Sa.sWik faite Yee ta. * Watney Combe Reid earned a* profit Central Mining | | 
r oh tds 5 Me 5 before tax of £2,840,074; this is equiva- Blyvoor 2s.6d....,1 2}1 2}1 1/1 0 
eee, eR lent to an annual rate of about £2,270,000 City Dp.f1 ....-. 0 6 0 6 | ose | ees 
: EMS ran ; : Cons. Main {1 ....} 1-9}2 012 612 6 
Bh Rie eek’ which compares with a profit of £2,095,074 Crown 10s.........|3 0/3 6|/3 6|3 6 
| ps UR Rae eet » in the year to June 30, 1954. The met Durban 10s.......|1 6/1 6}1 3}1 3 
7 i “a a at 8 profit for the latest 15 months was E. Rand 10s...... i 9 19141 912 0 
y ae ee on . Modder E.2s.....|1 6)1 6/1 6} 1 3 
Bg ee NS £1,140,757, equivalent to an annual rate Rojas. 11! 30/3 0/2 913 0 
Bees ele i. ee > about £912,000. acres ee See 24} 0 6 | 0 6 | 0 6;0 3 
pis, ¥. 67 Ss ‘ +: e net profit o 22,834 earn in Cons. Gold. 
Bee, ae at eh 1953-54. For the 45 months the brewery Tujmasrds a... |0 70 THO THO 1 
‘i pA oN tae has put the ordinary dividend at 25 per Rietfontein 5s. 1 3/1 5)1 1/1 2 
at. 4 oP cent, exactly equivalent to the annual rate ae ag re : ; : 34 : ; : : 
ph al mace) Be ~ 2 * si immer 2s. 6d. ... i 
B98 an a ae Fs of 20 per Cenk POM Mt 195954. Sub Nigel 10s. 5.015 613 415-3 
; 7h Similar results have been reported by Venterspost 10s... |0 5/0 6/0 6|0 7%} 
ae yy ce ae H. & G. Simonds whose profits before ema 10s. .. ° gi He F : ; 
et ee te aoe tax have risen from £608,472 to ‘oselsi@s. ...... 
SR SA i £629,162 and its net profits from £262,491 W. Dales. 206. “ute oS | 1 9 | 2313 6 
gree doe bee to £300,016; its ordinary dividend for East Champ 2s.6d.| ... | .. |0 3)0 4 
\ My v. at s the fourth year running is left unchanged Govt. Gold ar Gore Th, 0 Th ¢ 43 0 : 
fig Mat sae loa at 22 per cent. The yield on the £1 ve eden Cake <i | ei 
: ait, See deferred ordinary stock of Watmey must EF. Geduld4s. ....|1 9/2 0)2 0/2 3 
Ras Nee A be calculated on the assumption of an Geduld{l ....... 5 6/6 9/6 9/8 O 
; ie 4 aK annual dividend of 20 per cent. On that ee Ss. ee 2@7 2 3 | eta 
TA te BS : arievale 10s. ... 011/}1 412 O72 3 
BOS ute k Cae basis the stock offers 6% per cent at i 
moe vee tes 6os. xd. This yield is lower thah that 
Bik rs Sage offered by the Simonds {£1 units (8 per that increase in the ast few months, 
Re ye Spots ES cent at a price of 54s. 6d. xd. and is thanks to the recruitment of a bigger 
aa u ath ty lower than the average yield of brewing native labour force, has been flattening 
Bok Reh waa cte a shares. But this is due to the asset values out. This helps to explain the slightly 
is ee underlying the equity—which recently better dividends. Brust the market, which 
BS PA esl were given some prominence by the has had to absorb one or two shocks from 
A ce aSeleceak abortive negotiations for the sale of the gold developers, is still waiting on the 










INS cee is % Watney’s brewery site in Pimlico. quarterly reports in January for a lead. 


THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Nov. 












Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
30 2 25 30 





































Aug. 
‘ 30 | 29 30 
: 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
phew * “i Sat Ordinary Shares :-— 
Ch Sal se et Electrical engineering ... 4-65 | 4-68 | 4- 4-97 | 4-83 
a. Engineering............ 4-17 | 4-45 | 4- 4-73 | 4-70 
: Motors and aircraft ..... 5-12 | 4-06 | 4-19 | 4-52 | 4-47 
Seas: Chain stores. 25.63.00 8 3-03 | 3-79 | 3-82 | 3-96 | 3-91 
is Cotton textiles ......... 7°16 | 8-51 | 8-53 | 8-82 | 9-04 
WON isc tccechess 4-08 | 4-13 | 4-28 | 4-50 | 4-75 
| ciieed kw GaRes aes S 5°73 | 4-97 | 4-99 | 5-30 | 5-27 
pauiksne owns ou 4-96 | 5-30 | 5-31 | 5-14 | 5-10 
5-15 | 5-45 | 5-52 | 5-75 | 5-73 
a oe 4-67 | 5-57 | 5-64 | 5-41 | 5-57 
peeehagneiga’ 4-48 | 5-24 | 5-36 | 5-23 | 5-31 
Total (capital goods) ...... 161-3 4-81 | 4-67 | 4-71 | 4- 4-93 
Total (consumption goods). | 140-6 5-46 | 6-15 | 6- 6-50 
Consolg 83% ..220665 50. . 3:73 | 4-55 | 4- 4:39 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : January 4th 
Next Contango Day: January 4th 
Next Settlement Day: December 20) 


THE rise in equities which closed strongly 
last Friday when the Financial Time; 
index of industrial shares reached 199.7 
was checked early this week by the 
November trade figures. But with the 
opening of the new account on Wednes- 
day the marker rallied, though business 
remained small and the index rose to 
198.6. Gilt-edged securities were inclined 
to ease, although a firmer tone prevailed 
later. War Loan recovered 1's to 76/3 on 
Wednesday, but was 4 lower on the week. 

Bank shares recovered during the 
week, Barclays gaining 1s. 3d. to 48s. 64. 
Insurance shares remained firm ; Legal 
and General rose } to 19}, Pearl and 
Prudential “A” were unchanged at 23} 
and 47} respectively. Associated Portland 

ent rose a further 3s. to 109s. and 
Eastwoods gained 6d. to 56s. Electrical 
shares returned to prominence in the 
new account after tending to be depressed 
by small selling. Plessey rose another 
Is. 3d. to 83s. and A. Reyrolle 2s. to 
106s. 6d. Standard and British Motor 
weakened with the fall in demand for 
new motors, but Rolls-Royce gained 
ts. 10$d. to 117s: 6d. Tobacco shares 
were sharply better. Godfrey Phillips 
benefited from take-over rumours and 
gained 3s. 9d. to 18s. 3d., while Tobacco 
Securities rose 2s. 9d. to §os. 9d. Textiles 
recovered, cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers being well supported. English 
Sewing Cotton at 29s. 4}d., Lancashire 
Cotton at 28s. 74d. Courtaulds at 
44s. 3d. and British Celanese at 21s. 10}d. 
all rose over the week. 

Canadian Eagle and Ultramar were 
prominent in the oil section, while the 
general tone remained quiet. United Sua 
Betong rose to 55s. in the rubber section. 
Dominion Reefs jumped to 26s. 3d. on the 
dividend, and New Pioneer gained 7}d. to 
13s. 6d. on hopes of an association with 
the General Mining group. Randfontein 
advanced to 48s. 6d. and Daggafontein to 
50s. 74d. Coppers were higher, Rhokana 
reaching 45 and Tanganyika Conces- 
sions 87s. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
























Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Gross Last Two ORDINARY Dec, 7, [Dec. 14,| Dec. 14, 
H FUNDS i Price, | Yield, ield, Prices, 1955 4; 
a ee Dee f, [Deo 14| Den a4, Dec. 14, [Jan. eee 14 ia) Oe — Erte 
pi Dee. 4 GUARANTEED | '1955'| 1955 | 1955 ' | Pes. High | Lo w | or i =p 
[iow | STOCKS Se ear ee Psa | % Stee & ret 36/6 | 38/- y | 3 5 3 
tL. ee $% S| 410 51] 466 | waa 1035) Stalcarameli Laird Wert] gee | Sar 18 8 
| 96 Funding 2 64. 56... 35 3/4 13 lol] 303 a7/- | ‘Sal 8° dColvilles G's Sania 3 a 3/4/4111 
97g [War bonds « °55-59..... 3 71] 36/74 | 23/- sss 8 c Dorman ong Id £1.| 50/- | 51/6 |317 8m 
95 War oa de, 67.58... 37 6|4 8 1 | 54" | 1) 96 c Ss ee ine ft] t19 14/- | 414 7 
98it cont) Funding 23% 1987. $14 8/412 01 19/9 | 42/- | 5 4). 1240 Stewarts (John) £1...| 45/74 | 44/6 | 4 911m 
96 Serial Fu 1958-59...... 411 41479 | 274 655, 4 — d Steel {1...... 48/14 | 47/3 14 4 8 
cm (rochequee 29% 1960 5... 30 O14 8 3 | 50 | 286 | eb yalVickers £1.40: 40/6 | 42/- |4 O11 
89% Exc equ ? 960 bes 47/10}) 34/- 6 b a Vickers £1] ...ccee eee 
af Estee Se bas SaEE | dena Biea..[ ma |mele ss 
SS Savin an oksl 9 sles cle lee | Th Salpedt Cdeced | ae aol 7 & 
wrt Funding 3% '59-69.... 49 4/6 6 fel 35/- 22/10 G4 D4alCoats (J & PS di... ae laa la ft 
ack 29/6 / ‘Courtaulds {1 ....... 4 / 
oF ean cins onde 3% ‘60-10 3200/4 811/553 | 3/- | 6b 4 dan taitedis. 25/- | 28/74 | 8 14.10 
HI] exchequer 3% "62-63 3 8 01411 61) 34/14 | 24/6 tha 10 irate & Baldwins £1) 30/- | 31/6 | 718 9 
Exchequer 24% "63-64 . 31010} 415 31} 36/02 | 28/- “ Motor & AIRCRAFT 314141 
i ST er ag 08 $7 O/44e cil) gals 4a nears tae | ae [aga | Sat 
beg f 6 Motor {1....... 
| 4969. sows 219 6| 4 12 111] 60/- | 37/- eas ‘lHineee Sadoiey fl ..| 59/3. | 15/6 | 4 15: 5 
my | SOL Treas. 31% 19-81. ate 31a ie tulsa. | sve] ad 30 “Rolls Royee fl -.22112/6 (11/6 | 2 19 10 
34% ’ coneese 217 91410 1245) 5 a Rolls OVCO £L ..ceee 9 1 5 10 
9% | 80 Treas. 53% 3% *86-96 8 81[133/14 | 71/3 | dard Motor 5/-...| 8/9 | 8/2} 
i | Ta} Funding 34% 1999-2008. 213 9|414 If] 12/3| 6/loy Ie 12 Pe Suors & STORES 316 4! 
1 Is 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 2 4/411 2f 6| 3 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 18/- | 18/- 710 8 
Hy | Tt War Lin $4% aft. Dec. '62 31 $1 oe" | Ses0il thal 20 Debenhams 10/0. 35/9 | 36/6 4 
88% Can se aft. April 6l.. : 12 4 10 10/| 47/6 3/104 “es 15 aGt. Universal 5/-..... oe oom ; 14 9 
ie | 634 Treas. 5% aft. April 66.. 2 8 | 4 : iy 56/9 92 /- 1745 A TaalMecks G2 * Shige 69/- 69/3 38 ? 
Ae Honea SON oasines artes 211 1/4 9 UY 58/6 Woabait at 60/9 | 62/6 |4 0 Od 
et 54 tage 23% a et be on 2 1 a 21) 11/9 | §5/- 363d 20 "a Woolworth . ‘ 
ih | tah (Be Elec 34°68. 32 sl4ai2 4 British Petroleum £1 ./110/74 /108/14 | 215 64 
SH | Te Br Elec. 36 "447... 215 3/413 4if139/- | 68/6 | 145 liek te =| Tf | T1108 2 16 8s 
ae . oe 443, GT soa. aoe fle 38th Fan iste Royal Dutch 100 6. . 2 | f ft She . 
is} | asi Br. Gas 4°) Tete: 31 él ada 7 "363 | Btal ela at 42/- | 40/13 | 412 9 
% ‘o “ eee eee 
102} | 825 Br. Gas aes? ‘ 2 ; 13 Mi | 2 died Ace tesis5. 25/6 26/3 : . ‘ 
whl 96. [Be theca Bae "en a3. 317 8|4i3 7 gt! ag 14¢eFurness Withy fi....| 49/- ers 
4H) 76 Br. Trans. 5% ‘68 —T 2 5141 8] 61/- 45/- Wc 14¢ a oh Def {1 AR 33/6 32/3 419 in 
Bi] Toe Br Trams 38 18.88.20 219 7/410 Bi ve 1276 | 130 SaP. & MISCELLANEOUS 82/6* | 84/3 |3 6 5 
a pes SOR. ay OCR es A Elect. {1...... (0° |_S4/ 
date, * Ex dividend. | 91/6 | 61/3 | 144 Tha Assoc. Elect. {1.. Gi:-0/- nor/6 | 314 5 
Fiat yield. (1) To latest . , 135 /- /9 1 vater Paper {1....|107/6 |107/ 
(e) To earliest date. (f) § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 67/- 15 Tha Bowater pe 52/ 6 51 /6* 3 17 Sm 
| Assumed average life approx. 12 years. 6/3 43/9 745 ‘ ‘Bric: Aluniniam £1 ..| 55/- | 53/3 | 4 10 3 
. i ri ° E ai /104 4 8 
| Price, | Yield, | 59/3 | 3576 8b aBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 57/- | 58 
hes Wt indeed STOCKS AND {Bra oP! Mee” | | Bae) Sis acinar bec: ws aah SS EB 
5 | 19 Record 4/- .... : yl 
igh | Low | High | Low , FOREIGN B BONDS, 195 | — a| $92, 2 10° Poteae eee Se ete os 
= ———== = : | s. d. / English Elect. {1..... = G 0 
| | % "65-69 ....| 82) | 824 | 5 0 Ti 81/3 | 84/1 it 9bGeneral Elect. £1.20. ‘| ae. |e bacdn 
aL | Saath] Beaty ee] at] BE eae e1/6. | 38/3 scp. Comical | Se | Soar | ead 
01 9 ’ acco £ seeee | 4 
a || Rakes cnet] 2 | ata Bd at wie ine ecg si Min |B 
% g Brick {1..... - 
“4 % | $9 83 [Liverpool 3% 'S4- | 63 68 }413 olPart Sry 7 ; ata London Belch 3... | $8 26/9 27/6 | 4 1 10 
Tt | 80} | 84 | 65 [M.Wer. rd Saree 5 3 81 38/6 24/104 12 biTate & Lyle {1 ...... oe | Be 19. 
14¢ | 100 | 102 94% |Agric. Mort. 5 108 108 oe 81/3 0 12} Tube Investments £1 .| 60/- fee 1410 6 
mo} | 71g | igh | OL German 1% eae esos 15 | 186) | - | ee | 476 | 1 a 99 Ururser & Newell {1.2307 Bae/er 1 43a 
me | 102, | 213 | 149 \German 54% es aks 208} | 208% cee eee | eee Se a\Unilever {1 ......... Belmaleu. ; 
I | 132§ | 211 | 160 |Japan 5% 190 7. 1930) 2495 | 2504 “180/45 | 55% +b!  5ta\United Molasses 10/-. .| 3 as ius 
Het | Ler | ie pane + at | 49/9" | Sa-t | 21)t0) 2}ta\Cons, a iiedie ane ak | 2 63*11 14 0 
a cl atic | 
—_—— 3/44 1/103 athe ie ete Betong £1) 55/73 | 55/- 10 0 0 
Prices, 1955 Yield, | 63/6 | 38/9 aa he 8} 8%)419 
ces, Last Two 1, |Dec. ta, Dec. 50 b| 20 a Anglo-Amer. .|131/3_ [125/- |8 0 0 
lt , Dec. 9 7H | 5/- Bearer. .|131/ 0 
= oe a) @) STOCKS facet tS a | -has/d! {10 tbs) 120 ‘| 80 a pree State Geduld 5/-.| 76/10} we los 7 
£ mel Low ina ee | £ sd. 1196/3 | 66/6 10 a| 12}b\Randfontein {1...... 37 9/103/11 6 9. 
| %.1 a | BANKS & DISCOUNT | : 47/- | 48/6 | 419 0/70/99 | 44/- 24 ci 28 cLondon Tin 4/-...... 42 45 16 9. 
st ee | ae § alparcay Ny: 5, £1 | pd. -| 56/- | 56/3 | 5 6 8k! 10/3 6/8 50 @ 21246 Rhokana {l......... 
B3'|109 | 1 § alive A! £5 fil pd..| 567- os (6 4 1 ee 
81/~ ae 18 c| 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| ne op 5 75 _N York Closing Prices 
%/10) 14/- | Bb 8B a|Weatmstr’ t ‘Aled, 44/6 | 45/- | 511 1 ow sa GER GeneEEEnaeen Pane >more 
fn 44/- 8 3 Alexan ers B coscces | _ 1 cs 5 a a - . 
58/6 | 45/- 1) 5 aNat Disc. ‘B’ {1..... | ie 41/6 6 3 9 * 7 a. or ae 
6/- | 46/- | 194¢ 64a Union DCO, pease 33/-* | 33/6 | 319 qs le a . ts 
W/L | 31/6 4a 4 biBarc. — f India on 42/6 | 42/6 |7 1 ne 43 nter. Paper . .{112} 11 
wa | 40/6 bg ae Ix DANCE 93 |2 1 O [Balt. & Ohio.. = aoe 48} | 463 [Nat. Distill. Ry a. 
. 19 . 1 ; ; veeee m 5 ars Roebuck 
a | | 40g 12 aipes C1 fully pa....| 23" a 8 tec. fryoler 7’) S20 | $84 Peel 61g | 61 
a uiaiteaatst Prudential ‘A’ £1 ....| 474 ape le. 9 6 Cea: 
REWERIES, — ~ : 
Ml/- 1116/3 | 10 @ 33 bBass {1........++0+- vs 33/9" 412 8 pace Stal y a ag 
22/- 6 a@ Distillers 6/8 ........ 45/- 44/9 § 29 at : nter. Nickel .. 
/ Guinness 10/-........ 10/- | 69/6 |6 Oll Union 
68 7 aiWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. 


* Ex dividend, 










Net 

















































































° liest date. (f) Flat 
LOE. Gy On 15% Ap Om AR Uy To latent dete. (m) On 
d. (6) Final dividend. () ¥ %. (j)On15%. (k)On12%. (I) To it 
res Gross yield. (a) Interim dividen ased capital. (i) On 104 %, On 14%. (x) On 124%. 
me Ey Qe eee tne eas oe WSs ea ob Te ole SLi 
Me (n) On 8%, ig) On 22-1%. . 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 


—— 


Statistics | == 


. Sed 
Dec. 10th 


Supply This week 


lsaunid Pee Oct. United States .................. 


Monthly averages 


| 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 . | Aug. | Sept. 


TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 
Werking population : 

, 23,836 | 23,861 | 23,910 | 24,007 

16,039 | 16,044 | 16,054] 16,128 

1,797 7,817 


836 793 


& 


Civil employment : 
Total 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting 
Distributive trades 


) 
ey 
ov 


23,026 
1,067 
862 
1,480 
2,819 
1,315 


30 
Ow 


RSRE 


“ CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (' 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950 : 
Employees in engineering(*).................. 
3 » consumer goods industries(*) .... 


++ 
gs 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total 


” *” 


see 


Ib oo 


*9 ” 


283 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 


ao te 
SRES Ss 
bow-300 «~POON 
SESS 


” 


By industry (*) : 


Clothing 

Vehicles 

Engineering, etc 

COMME: os an k55 5 heed Okeke tb doko eas 8 
Dire WEN a oe ces hes ec 


eown £EE 


sees 83% 
Onna OKO 
ONWNSS Wow 
eee 388 
KOWe wor 
SES B53 

Tacos Owo~n 


Or © tooo 
UID PIO 
mie 
WINS POW 
“Om ore 
We Owo 
ooo? 
CHNOPrO 
wor or? 
We ROW 
nomene 
_ hROaNw 
eocoese 
COM AWOO 


By regions (*) : 
Great Britain 


North Midland 
East and West Ridings 
North Western 


DO GA BD Col be ht bt Ps ht BO 
OUWUAHMCSOOUTAaAWWO 
WANN Oe he ee ee 
CH HD AR MAWNHD 
DHMH OSS ht hth hs 
Mormon we row 
HH MOoOSorooot 
HP OWOU AH Ooae 
HNN HOSOMHOs 
Dom OW OO WH Soon 
HN NH OOOH HMoO” 
GOH WOAH OwD 
MM MOSDOOOSSS 
HOGWaATndwraanoe 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified te Employment Ex- 
_ Changes : e 


$ 


340 
193 
147 


ESE 


oes B BR 


101 
; 1,112 

Mining and quarrying 33 41 

Engineering, etc. 127 

Other industries and services 22 


g|_#bse & 


255 

816 
(*) a are for June of each (*) Engin shipbuilding and electrical ocak hicles, 

jewellery. extiles, leather goods, clot ie food, drink and etc Renn of wood x paper and ee. 

as unemploy: ameenet as a percentage of the estimated number of (®) United cote 


“& 


1955 


Oct. 


a 
24,018 | 24,061 


16,125 | 16,152 
1,893 7,929 


790 186 
23,059 


1,057 
860 | 





1,315 


ooocon 
Com I Ww WO DO 
coococor 
© wo 3 S Go DO 


HrommMOSSSSOSS 
HOPHLOSKOOVIAO 
SrmnrwaInnnow3o 


SHOWA Or OOD © 


60 


186 
63 
99 


86 
77 24 


precision instrumen's ¢ and 
.) Number registe 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 






































































































| Austria Belgium | Denmark| France — many, Greece | Ireland Norway | Sweden | Turkey "3 
; | . | a 
veek * ye 
26th WHOLESALE PRICES ’ (1948 = 100) sth 
2 Siegess +: ac neal” 31 25 44 6 51 | 0-4 | 43 2 36 55 52 21 
Lg ibea es 0 v60k00 ee 239 107 134 155 111 | 173 | 129 96 134 152 139 107 
[O54 vceceee eee ceeeeeeeaee 250 105 134 152 110 194 126 97 136 154 139 117 
eee | 262 108 137 149 112} 207 96 | 136 , “i 
iy Ps. so baleen 264 107 138 150 112 | 208 97 136 156 146 128 Lh 
ee 266 108 | 137 151 112 | 209 | | 97 136 156 145 ee 
» August .. . | 260 108| 139 153 113 | v 
, September ...-+.+005 | 1 213 97 co 155 146 don 
October ....eeseereee | 258 oes 141 152 ee | ss oof ‘i 156 | 14T | ae Fo 
ae eee — es sa [— _ 
COST OF LIVING (’) (1948 = 100) 
meh 8 | RC RO 31 27 60 6 64 | 0-4 55 2 49 63 65 29 SRS: 
OG cccccéos ico csgedeanee 205 106 123 144 108 | 160 126 117 131 136 130 113 & Nn 
OE ickwws +000 ene eee 2135 108 124 143 108 | 184 126 120 137 142 131 123 Re 2 
NG JONES... . ccc cumnets 212 106 eee 145 109 196 ied 124 140 143 133 128 Hing’. RIE 
« FUE sscn- + <netcbebene 214 107 132 143 111 195 bes 124 140 144 135 134 a” 2h » 
a ere ye 214 108 él 143 110 196 | 129 124 139 144 135 _ Vr wt 
» September .......< sve 214 108 wes 144 110 | 197 | daa 124 139 143 136 one ‘si v* 
~ OOM ...0 ads eamae ove 108 134 eee eet oF oe Se ae De ae SO ee Be ous . hii 
——= . — L. ———— SS — = ————_ ———______ —_ —______} * ye 4 
IMPORT PRICES \) (1948 = 100) -isee 
So) Ge ES eR or Be co Ba Pa SEES ae zea ee eS, SoC Se eee ae ‘ 
BO tvs s..cd Seu 274 27 40 7 | 287. 39 | 1 24 32 | 45 21 Sy ee 
eS eae 270 | 119 119 168 | 106 ose 121 102 117 125 139 89 
BN. cintessc ccbebeeeen 258 | 114 115 166 | 102 jee 122 101 1ll 122 137 92 wt iS 
ios 
OU, Map... 2 cdeas cee 255 | 115 105 0d 128 102 115 121 | 86 i 
- SG; ..s ohiaceene 252 114 \ 115 163" { rts a, 129 103 114 19 if 158% 83 . 
o PRs: ociccteweees 251 114 tes ost 107 i 129 102 113 128 | 82 ‘ 
o SM os. es 242 E30 Fuss ioe 109 wid 129 ned 114 118 | 138 |4 ws 
September ... iis cuics 248 ied 108 iat 128 aes 125 | jie 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1948 = 100) Steam, 
D2 MIME «52a. 00ccrbeda caus 33° 25 40 | 6 3574... 37 1 25 32 42 24 
4-0 SD ais vaid a's« os sheen hans 239 105 110 | 147 123 an 127 97 104 119 132 110 ae j 
WN co sikss .<s icenccaneiins 237 99 109 | 140 118 aps 125 101 99 118 129 107 Beep a 
19-1 <a * r 
- oun, Mey... ptecoadans 246 103 119 see 132 101 97 127 | 120 ‘ 
56 Og: fae... scooters 246 ion jy tom uae{ oo) 132 100 97 124 |f 152%) 192 * 
3-0 i POEs. ceneckeaceens 243 102 eb As the 121 — 129 99 94 133 124 i 
) » Algust ... oss Fieuas 245 103 oss 120 ed 130 eos oe 127 | 13 j¢4 «ns 
» September........... 234 } 119 =n 131 ee os 129 én 
l 2 =—_—_ aprereatteciiaaiatindi —— - Dh —— — — : = —— a 
0.3 Wa = = 
07 ; CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ( zi 
0-2 cee meen OE ee ee Eee) ee Pe ree aed = 
9 ‘ | 000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. | ’000 mn. | 000 mn, | ’000 mn. mn. 000 mn.| mn. | mn. | mn. mn. 
0-9 come of period | schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas | £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner | {T. Hs 3 
1-0 PBS = 23-6 425 dist. 3, a | 19} 1,048, 455] 1-04] 213 a ia 
0-7 Dieser... evacuees meee 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 11-98 3,503 54-6 1,424 3,440 | 3,002 4-90 1,461 We te 
-8 PO ee... ogee 11-98 106-7 2,054 2,551 12-78 3-47° 46°8 1,533 3,728 3,191 5-16 1,527 at 
1-0 | 
1-3 OG, Mey... 11-92 107-9 1,893 2,572 13-03 3-87 56-2 1,420 3,802 2,951 4-84 1,657 
5 oe Oe ......c.Seases , 42-25 108-6 ne 2,630 13-21 3°89 52°9 3,428 3,812 3,062 4:99 1,680 . 
5 wae... een ee | 12-52 110-3 ees 2,682 13-47 3-97 56-0 1,508 3,877 3,097 4-82; 1,865 ’ 
7 o August... A 12-34 109-4 a 2,670 13-35 4°13 55°6 1,481 3,886 3,065 4-85) 1,815 
1-3 n September. ......5..4. | és “is inp os 4-27 ese 1,506 a 3,075 4-97 ‘ b 
“6 =—, + atlas tna transient ante ladial ain telnet ie J 
) 3 Bt —eEEEEEET—eeeTeeeeeeeooooooeoooaooaoaEeaeaeaeaeaeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeoeoeoeoeoooeoooooooooommm” ore mannan - _ aT a or a . : 
8 
tk GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ) (ma. us Dollars) 
See ions... shee | a3 +. 30| 16-7| 2,784]... 26-8 59 201 | 1,003 | 128-3 512 34 ; 
I SS 320% 1,090| 166-8| 956| i984] 10-5| 234) 952] Lisl] 138-3| 425| 212 : 
Od... pee 412% 1,046 143-4 1,369 2,682 10-8 260 1,041 1,276 | 122-8 385 206 = 
- . 
TSG, Fume... ee 379% 1,077 122-7 1,754 2,869 10-8 |- 242 1,098 1,270 106-8 | 350 206 he 
MY eee 381% 1,083 133-0 1,924 2,938 10-9 242 wits 1,257 138-3° 358 215 
© Atgust . ce bans ; 387% 1,087 126-3 2,005 2,934 10-9 240 eee 1,247 154-25) 354 211 
» September .. 51... 772! 388% 1,212] 130-6] ... a 10-9 28 ss 1,251| 164-495 363). -.., 
© Othober . Age a = 125-0 os aes 10-9 238 | 1,288 166-7*| 361 
WwW, (*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale prices in gi 
— Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 
s Y are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for 
rane and Austria; figures for Turkey, France and Greece include currency holdings of Other Banks, (*) Holdings of the government and-central bank 
| (?) end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reservesonly. (5) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) 1937. eo ee 
1936 ; estimated for territory corresponding to Western Germany. (*) Including some long-term securities. (°) Holdings of the National Bank, revised ‘ > 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 10th there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £33,538,000 compared with a deficit of 
£32,651,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£37,001,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last week 
reached {£12,966,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £698,039,000 (£525,173,000 in 1954-55). 


| April 1, | Week Week 
1 


April 1, 
54 ended | ended 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax...... 
Sur-tax 
Death Duties ..... 
otamps | 
Profits Tax EPT. 
Excess Profits Levy 
Special Contribu- 

tion and other 
Inland Revenue. a 


1877,400] 610,056 | 650,052] 13 a9 14,063 


1,000 


Customs 


ssaig mad 1131, 700| 


| $11,050 545,418 600,940 5,670) 


Total Customs and 


Moter Duties 

PO (Net Receipts). 
Broadcast Licences 25,000 
Sundry Loans 2 
Miscellaneous 


WORE, : «sustain 


Ord. E 
Debt Interest i 
Payments to N, Ire-) 


“asl 290 
572} 7,559 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY- MARKET 


Crepit supplies in Lombard Street con- 
tinued plentiful before the weekend ; on 
Friday and Saturday the Bank made 
some reverse sales of bills to mop up a 
surplus. But on Monday conditions 
tightened, whilst on the following day 
two or three houses were forced to’ take 
loans at the penal rate, though for a very 
small amount. 

The market made no change in its bid 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last, 
offering £99 5s. 11d. per cent for the two 
months and £98 19s. 8d. per cent for the 
three months’ maturities. The offer was 
unchanged at £50 million and £240 
million respectively, but total applications 
for the 91-day bills shot up by £57 
million to £361.1 million, so that the 
market’s allotment slumped from 85 to 
50 per cent. Applications for the 63-day 
bills fell by £3 million, to £61.2 million, 
but the market’s allotment still dropped 
slightly, from 81 to 80 per cent. The 
allotment on the two maturities together 
fell from 83 to §6 per cent. At yester- 
day’s tender, the offer of 63-day bills was 
raised by £20 million, but that of the 
longer maturities was cut back by {£20 
million. 

Sterling has been strong in the exchange 
markets this week, The rate against the 
dollar, which last week was held at $2.80;% 
only with the aid of official support, has 
risen steadily. On Wednesday the close 
was at $2.80}. In the bullion market the 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
( million) 
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* Government debt is Bi Bey 015,100, 
Fiduciary issue raised from 
on Dicsmber 3 14, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


capital £14,553,00 
£1,850 million to £1,900 milli 


Amount ({ million) Bills 


— 


91 Day 


Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


= 
~— 
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land e xchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund. . 
Supply Services ... 


price of silver rose in successive stages 


from 773d. an ounce to 78}d. an ounce for 
spot delivery. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. .. 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds 


tenders for 91 day bills at {98 1%. 6d. 
t, ot for 63 day bills at £99 5s. 11d. 80 per 
allotted in full. Yesterday's offer 
£60 million at 65 days 
290 million. 
230 million. 
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6,927 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Public ea of| Debt 
Depts. |England 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


SPECIALISTS IN INSURANCE FOR 
USERS OF 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Incomparable Aids for investors 


300 SECURITY CHARTS 
S00 CVCLI-GRAPHS 


sy scientifically designed ot these monthly 
(80-page) and quarteiy 128- pa cations rsh 
pew an authentic end. Ganiaaealibe picture of 9) 
market’s price-range Sencar (weekly 

plotted against the basic earnings and dividend ba 
ground of a large coverage of the foremost listed U. S. 
equities, 

Used investor 

of “both ae oe ei cok” eee coon 
21-month) ting growth, strong cyclical, 
or steady income 

as well as 

decisions, 


With all data shown on ‘ile semi scales, these graphs enable 
the subscriber to keep more informed of basic trends and to quickly 
compare leading and i iormance, high or low pnice- 
carnings ratios, and margin of earnings coverage. 
Transparent Eyaluator sheet and many other features. 
Compact, practical, widely used, economically pri 23rd year of 


Publication. 
Annual subscription $29 


5 Months’ trial . . $12 


or send $1 for recent sample issues (new inquirers only). 
Write Dept. LE-! . 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass., U.S.A. 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 


R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Ocrlemans, 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 


Trade in Spain 


If you are interested in Spain, 
whether as Importer or Exporter, 
you will find much helpful 
information at the Banco de 
Santander. The London Repre- 


sentative welcomes enquiries 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFFICE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 
London Representative: Mn. C. GREGORY, 

38 Lombard Street, E.C.g Tal: MANsion House 6070 
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‘JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


MOTOR INDUSTRY’S RECORD PRODUCTION 
INCREASED SALES TO AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


MR A. B. WARING REVIEWS RESULTS AND 


The Fifty-Eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited 
was held in Birmingham on December 
12, 1955. 


In his statement to the Shareholders, Mr 
A. B. Waring, the Chairman, said: 
From the Published Accounts it will be 


seen that the trading activities for the year 


ended July 3lst last show the following 
results : 


Consolidated surplus from operations after charging all expenses, £ £ 


bearing on the Company’s affairs and those 
concerning the Motor Industry which pro- 
vides its major source of profit. The 
influence of immediate national circum- 
stances has not been overlooked. 


The net dividends recommended amount 
to £614,000 compared with £575,000 last 
year, and the proposed allocations to general 
reserve and employees funds are the same 
as last year. The carry forward to next year 


1955 1954 


making adequate allocations to reserves and providing for 


Deduct taxation charges applying only to last year—EPL and 


income tax not required 


Add income not relating to trading operations for the year— 


2,126,798 
675,300 


1,801,346 


dividends and interest, revenue from property, royalties and 


foreign manufacturing rights and profit from earlier periods. . 


Net income from all sources ..............-. 


Deduct profit retained by subsidiaries 


Net profit of Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited 


From these figures it will be seen that 
after charging taxation on a comparable basis 
the consolidated surplus from Operations is 
£325,000 less than in the previous year. Last 
year’s results bore additional taxes of 
£675,000 and this year income from non- 
trading sources increased by £145,000. 
Taking these two items into account the net 
income from all sources at £2,207,000 is 
greater by £495,000 than the previous year. 
Profit retained by the subsidiaries to meet 
expansion requirements has ‘increased by 
£433,000 leaving the net profit for the year 
at £1,228,000—which is £61,000 more than 
in 1954. To this net profit has to be added 
the balance of profit brought forward from 
the previous year £236,000 also the parent 
company’s proportior of the over-provision 
for taxation resulting from the reduction in 
the standard rate of income tax provided in 
the Budget last April—{170,000. These 
additions bring the profit available for appro- 
priation to £1,635,000 against £1,382,000 for 
the previous year. In arriving at the results 
it will be seen that income not relating to 
the trading operations of the year is greater 
than last year due primarily to increased 
royalties and to an increase in profits from 
earlier periods which relate to deferred settle- 
ments of Government contracts. Taxation 
at £5,187,000 is £470,000 less than last year 
mainly due to the elimination of the Excess 
Profits Levy. Replacement reserve for build- 
ings, plant and equipment and for Supple- 
mentary pensions are the same as previously. 
A special stock reserve of £350,000 has been 
made to cover the inflationary element in 
this year’s stock increase. 


DIVIDEND 


In view of the results the Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend on the equity shares 
of Is. 3d. per share which, with the interim 
dividend of 3d. per share already paid, makes 
a total distribution of 1s. 6d. as last year. In 
makirig these recommendations the Directors 
have given careful consideration to all factors 


405,741 
2,207,087 


260,939 


1,712,437 
545,006 


1,167,431 


eee eee eee ee wees 


is £451,000 compared with £236,000 brought 
in. 

Representations have been made to the 
Directors with reference to the small pro- 
portion of the interim dividend on the ordin- 
ary shares as compared with the total distri- 
bution for the year. The Directors will 
therefore give consideration in May next to 
increasing the interim dividend from 3d. to 
6d. per share providing the course of trade is 
maintained. 

1 


THE MOTOR TRADE 


The motor trade has continued to break 
all previous records of production. In 1954 
the output of cars and commercial vehicles 
exceeded the million mark (two and a half 
times the prewar best) and for 1955 it 
appears likely to reach 1,250,000, a further 
increase of 25 per cent in one year. In 
addition, about 130,000 tractors are now 
made annually by the Industry. Plans have 
been announced by the manufacturers, and 
are now being implemented, which will add 
further very considerable productive capacity 
during the next four years. The Company 
has in hand a programme of expansion of 
manufacturing facilities that will enable the 
additional demands to be met as they arise. 


The immediate situation has been some- 
what confused by the recent additional pur- 
chase tax. Penal rates are now imposed on 
cars at 60 per cent, and on goods vehicle 
chassis, cycles and motor cycles at 30 per 
cent. The effect of the increase in purchase 
tax cannot yet be foreseen. Restrictions are 
being imposed on the importation of vehicles 
into Australia and New Zealand which will 
mean fewer shipments to thes¢ countries 
during 1956 than in 1955. This loss of 
exports comes at a time when the Motor 
Industry was counting on a rising volume of 
trade with these, its best customers. Some 
encouragement may be drawn from the fact 
that there a rs to be no diminution in 
the demand for new cars in Australia and the 


PROSPECTS 


restrictions which arise from national 
balance-of-payment problems will, it js 
hoped, prove to be only temporary as was 
the case in 1952 when similar circumstances 
prevailed. Australian made cars and trucks 
are on the increase and local production will 
no doubt receive further encouragement from 
the latest import restrictions. British manv- 
facturers have arrangements for progressively 
increasing the Australian manufactured con- 
tent of their exported vehicles and to meet 
the situation, expansion is taking place in 
the Company’s own factories established and 
working on the manufacture of vehicle equip- 
ment in Melbourne, Adelaide and Auckland. 


The National Income and Expenditure 
Blue Book for 1955 states that the output of 


- manufacturing industry increased by 33 per 


cent between 1948 and 1954 whilst total 
wages and salaries increased by 60 per cent 
in the same period. The result is that the 
“ wages and salaries cost per unit of output” 
for manufacturing industry as a whole is 
20 per cent higher than in 1948. Within 
the Lucas Organisation the wages and 
salaries cost per unit of the car electrical 
equipment output of the Company is 20 per 
cent lower than in 1948 whilst, during the 
same period, the average hourly earnings of 
the workpeople concerned increased by 60 
per cent. This has been brought about by 


greatly increased production ; at the same. 


time it reflects the higher productivity which 
has resulted from the continuous efforts to 
improve both designs and manufacturing 
techniques. The fruits of the efforts to im- 
prove productivity have been masked by the 
rising costs of materials and wages. The 
continuous search by the Company’s labora- 
tories for alternative’less expensive materials 
and all the efforts made to economise in the 
use of materials have been able to do no 
more than slow down the rising tide of 
material costs. The price of copper, which 
is the principal raw material for manufacture 
of electrical equipment, rose by 70 per cent 
in the course of the year, and the price of 
zinc and lead by 21 per cent and 16 per cent 
respectively. Wages in the enginecring 
industries were raised by 5 per cent. It 1s 
quite impossible to make offsetting cost 
economies at anything approaching this rate, 


‘and it is only the substantial increase in 


volume of output that has made it possible 
to get through the year without imposing 
price increases of a substantial nature. | 
the present volume of output were to fall, 
there would be the utmost difficulty in kcep- 
ing down prices at anything like their present 
level. ‘ 


The price policy of the Company has two 
main Jehan firstly to contribute all 
that it can towards the continuing — 
of the British motor industry, and secondly 
to maintain the position it has won a 
that industry as a supplier of specialise 
equipment, and in so doing to earn 2 [aif 
reward for effort. The best interests of the 
Company will not be served by large profit 
margins, but by a» regularly expanding 
market, and with this in mind it is our con 
stant endeavour to make a full contribution 
to cheaper, safer and better motoring, [)" 
transport and mechanised agriculture. | : 
prices of our equipment, whether supplic 
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in large volume to the vehicle manufacturers 
or over the counter as — to the general 
public, compare favourably on a value-for- 
money basis with those of any other manu- 
factured products available in this country 
or any other country, including the USA. 


KEEN EXPORT COMPETITION 


It may be appropriate to refer to the atten- 
tion that has properly been given in the 
Press and elsewhere to the progress that is 
being made in export markets by German 
manufacturers. We should do well to take 
note of this virility on the part of our com- 
petitors, without, however, forgetting that 
figures expressing the rate of progress as a 
percentage of previous performance will 
always favour the late starter, as compared 
with the producer who has been maintaining 
a high average for a period of years. In 
the field of vehicle design and production 
the Germans have no set of natural laws 
operating in their favour, ‘They have to 

ase their raw materials in the world’s 
markets, and there has never been any indi- 
cation that their inventive genius is superior 
to what exists in this country. They have 
as a national characteristic a liking for hard 
work and for thoroughness in detail, never- 
theless, 2 close examination of the German 
cars reaching the export markets does not 
reveal any important feature of design or 
specification or price which could be re- 
garded as an advantage over the British 
counterpart ; indeed, the reverse is more 
likely true. There are, however, indications 
that their overseas salesmanship and service 
arrangements are of a highly imaginative and 
comprehensive character, and of this it is 
necessary to take full account. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Sales to the aircraft industry were greater 
than last year ; this achievement having been 
assisted by an increased contribution from 
the Company’s Canadian factory at Toronto. 
The rapid growth of sales of aircraft equip- 
ment over the past four years has been due 
mainly to the rearmament programme and 
to a lesser extent the increased popularity of 
gas turbine engines in civil aircraft. The 
peak load of rearmament has now been 
passed, and although it is anticipated that a 
full share of the rising civil requirements 
will be obtained, nevertheless 'this will not 
replace the declining military volume. This 
situation has been anticipated for some time 
and’ efforts are being made to diversify the 
products of our aircraft equipment factories. 
Steps are also being taken to develop and 
produce hydraulic and combustion equip- 
ment for industtial and domestic purposes, 
but it is unlikely that these new activities 
= provide a financial reward for some 
ime. 


Future success in the aircraft equipment 
field depends on the ability to design and 
Produce new devices to overcome the 
Problems presented by high altitude and 
ultra high-speed flying, and at the same time 
'0 achieve economical production and opera- 
ten. The Company’s scientific and technical 
staffs are fully established and extremely well 
quipped to meet the demands now being 
made upon them. 


The Directors express their wholehearted 
thanks to all employed by the Company, 
whether of senior or junior rank. All have 
responded admirably to the challenge of the 
needs and requirements of the year. 


Finally, the shareholders will be pleased 
oe that on November 3rd Her Majesty 
Duk Queen and His Royal Highness The 
by ...°. Edinburgh honoured the Company 
rece Siting its Head Office and Works. The 
ait ean given * them by the workpeople 

aff was truly inspiri 


Act Report of the Directors and the 
unts were adopted. 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


BEST RESULTS IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Electric & Musical Industries, Limited, 
was held on December 9th in London. 


Mr J. F. Lockwood, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The final net 
profit was £832,000—an increase of £286,000 
over 1954. This result is the best in the 
Company’s history. 


RECORDS, RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In the financial year ended June 30, 1955, 
the value of our sales of gramophone records 
in the world was 33 per cent above the 
previous year. The EMI group of com- 
panies is the largest manufacturer of gramo- 
phone records in the world 


Our trademarks are known throughout the 
world as symbols of the best that can be 
obtained in recorded music. In addition, we 
have built up an outstanding organisation for 
recording, manufacturing or distributing in 
twenty-five countries. From these companies 
or branches records are sold throughout the 
world, and we can give artistes and the public 
a service which cannot be matched by any 
other organisation. 


The new range of television receivers is 
accepted by both the trade and public as pro- 
viding brighter pictures of the highest deftni- 
tion. The introduction of the new EMI 
electrostatic cathode ray tube has made pos- 
sible this great advance in picture quality, 
and our lead is now being followed by com- 
petitors. 


We believe that we may have been the 
first in the world to have automatic electroni- 
cally-controlled machine tools working satis- 
factorily under commercial conditions in a 
customer’s factory. Development work is 
proceeding on apparatus of more complex 
design to meet the requirements of particular 
industries—especially aircraft. It is expected 
that this form of automation will rapidly 
gain favour because it will reduce pro- 
duction costs and widen the scope of 
experimental work. 


We have just made a long-term agreement 
with the well-known Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company of America, which is a 
firm of world-wide repute in the machine 
tool industry. This agreement provides for 
electronic apparatus of our design and manu- 
facture to be used in conjunction with their 
machine tools and also licenses them to use 
our designs and patents. This will, we 
hope, result in a substantial export of 
electronic equipment and provide a useful 
dollar income. 


OTHER FORMS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
AND DATA PROCESSING 


We shall complete next year a pilot model 
of a data processing system which is designed 
to do work not practicable with the equip- 
ment at present available here or abroad. 


We are also co-operating with the National 
Research Development ration in the 
development of an advanced system of data 
processing for commercial and manufacturing 
purposes. 

Both systems will use the digital computer 
technique and will be designed to allow for 
the rapid selection of items from large 
volumes of information and so avoid complex 
computing. The systems will be made as 
flexible as possible to meet many needs, for 


example, banking and distribution, as well 
as manufacturing. 


DEFENCE WORK 


During the past year, our development, 
design and production teams have been fully 
employed on Government contracts for many 
types of military, airborne and naval electronic 
equipment. We have been asked to look 
further ahead and co-operate in the study and 
design of new equipment to meet the in- 
creased requirements and more difficult con- 
ditions of operation which will arise in the 
next decade. 

We are now being asked to increase the 
range of our responsibilities in both new and 
established work. An example is telemetry 
equipment, which is used for transmitting 
flight information from trial guided missiles. 

We are providing not only the missile 
equipment, but are also co-ordinating the 
requirements of users inorder to assess the 
need for new designs. We also have a team 
operating at Salisbury, Australia, for the pur- 
pose of proving our guided weapon eguip- 
ment on the trial ranges. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES AND SUBSIDIARIES 


United States of America.—The busi- 
ness of Capitol Records, Inc., continues to 
expand. Their sales will have reached about 
£7 million in the calendar year. The 
“Angel” records, marketed by our other 
A.terican subsidiary, Electric & Musical 
Industries (US) Limited, continue to attract 
the American public. The sales of these 
records, which are mainly of serious music, 
have increased by 150 per cent in a year. 
These records are all exported from Hayes, 


The success of the “ Angel” trademark in 
America has exceeded our hopes and more 
than justified your directors’ decision to 
establish our own selling organisation for at 
least part of our products in Amefica. 


France—The activities of our highly suc- 
cessful French subsidiary continue to expand. 
It employs 2,500 people and accounts for 
about 70 per cent of record sales in that 
country. It also has a good share of the 
market for record players. 


Germany:-—Our subsidiaries, now located 
at Cologne, are making rapid progress and 
reasonable profits. Their sales have improved 
by more than 70 per cent during the year. 


Australia.—The business in Australia has 
an annual turnover of several million pounds. 
The manufacturing capacity, especially for 
records, is being increased to take every 
advantage of this profitable and expanding 
market. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From next January we shall begin selling 
Capitol records in the United Kingdom. In 
the United Kingdom we do not yet know 
what will be the full effect on our turnover 
of the restrictions on hire purchase, the 
increase in purchase tax and the Chancellor’s 
restriction of credit. 

We are seriously concerned by wage in- 
creases which affect the prices of the goods 
which we have to sell abroad. Despite these 
difficulties, I think we can look forward to 
the future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED | 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION CONTINUES 


HIGHER GOLD PRICE NECESSARY FOR WORLD STABILITY 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS STRENGTHENED 


The Twenty-Second Annual - General 
Meeting of the Anglo-Transvaal Consoli- 
dated Investment Company Limited was 
held on December 9th in Johannesburg. 


The following is an extract from the 
Speech of the Chairman, Mr S. G. Menell: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have pleasure 
in presenting for your approval the Directors’ 
Report and Audited Statement of Account 
for the year ended June 30, 1955. 


You will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that the operations for the year have 
resulted in a net profit of £882,100 which is 
slightly higher than last year’s record figure. 


You will observe from the Balance Sheet 
that the book value of investments in Sub- 
sidiary and other companies amounts to 
£5,700,000, as compared with the figure of 
46,400,000, being the market value of the 
quoted invest. nts and at cost or Directors’ 
valuation whichever is the lower, for 
unquoted investments. In addition to 
this surplus of £700,000, there is a specific 
provision of £600,000, giving a total excess 
value of £1,300,000. The reserves of the 
Company amount to £3,880,000 and current 
assets of £5,600,000 exceed current liabilities 
by £697,000. 


I would also draw your attention to the 
accumulated reserves of various Companies 
in the Group since they became subsidiaries. 
In the accounts of your principal subsidiary, 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited, the net 
aggregate amount of profits less losses of 
their subsidiaries total £994,000 which has 
not been dealt with in the accounts of that 
company. Your Company’s proportion of 
this amount and of the amounts in other 
subsidiaries which has not been distributed, 
totals £740,300. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited has 
had a record year and most of the Companies 
in the Group have extended their activities 
and increased their profits. This satisfactory 
position has been largely due to the con- 
servative policy adopted during recent years 
of building up reserves to be employed in 
profitable expansion. It will now be difficult 
to continue this sound and prudent policy 
owing to the introduction of the Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax and young industries in 
particular, which should be given every 
encouragement to plough back profits for 
development and expansion purposes, will 
be unduly prejudiced. 


It is hoped that in the interests of indus- 
trial progress. this Tax will be amended. 


HIGHER GOLD PRICE NECESSARY FOR 
WORLD STABILITY 


In view of the position which gold mining 
occupies in the country’s economy, any 
serious problems confronting the Industry 
must be regarded as being in the forefront of 
national problems. 


Two major adverse trends are hampering 
the Industry at present, namely, the shortage 
of manpower and the ever-rising cost struc- 
ture, with which is coupled an unrealistically 
low gold price. 


The shortage of manpower is forcing the 
Industry to work below its true capacity. 
This shortage is not confined to the gold 
mining industry, and is indeed a national 
problem, the solution of which is of prime 
concern to the State if the economy of the 
nation is to develop at a pace commensurate 
with its great potential. Our » obvious 
remedy is that immigration must be fostered 
on a more extensive scale, but it is also neces- 
sary that the abilities of the Non-European 
must be put to wider and more effective use. 
It is manifestly beyond the capacity of 
rather less than three million Europeans to 
provide the skill and intellect required to 
support in a modern way of life, a community 
consisting of almost fourteen million 
inhabitants in our country. 


The price of gold, over which the mining 
industry has no control, means that rising 
costs have greater significance in the gold 
mining industry since the gold mines are 
not able to pass on to the buyer of gold any 
of the increased costs in the way that manu- 
facturing industries can pass on certain costs 
to the consumer. Since the time of the 
last increase in the sterling price of gold, in 
1949, working costs in the gold mining in- 
dustry have risen so rapidly and to such an 
extent that early advantages gained through 
devaluation have now almost disappeared. 
While the rise in gold mining costs during 
recent years has its origin principally in a 
general world-wide rise in prices, the posi- 
tion has been aggravated by supplementary 
inflationary conditions locally. This rising 
cost of production is particularly serious to 
those Mining Companies who have low profit 
margins. 

The present unrealistic gold price has 
repercussions far and wide in the world’s 
economy and social stability. One of the 
major problems is the inability to obtain 
security for one’s future because of the pro- 
gressive depreciation of currencies. It is 
the inevitable price of war that processes are 
set up leading to a constantly diminishing 
purchasing power of money, and, in the 
uneasy peace of the last decade, world con- 
ditions have continued to remain inimical 
to the restoration of stable currencies. In 
the aftermath of two major wars, the dis- 
ruptive influence on the stability of our 
economic system is the one which demands 
the most urgent attention. 


A generation has passed since the 
accelerated depreciation of currencies upon 
the reliance of which men had been inspired 
for so long towards attaining the goal of 
security for themselves and for those for 
whom they must care. The fast changing 
value of money—always downwards—as seen 
by this new generation, has tended to dis- 
courage thrift and to diminish the incentive 
for planning ahead for an ordered way of 
life. With this has come that relaxation of 
mental discipline which undermines the fibre 
of the individual, to the eventual detriment 
of the nation. 


Two important and allied consequences of 
the failure of governments to maintain 
stability of currency are the discouragement 
of thrift and the stimulation of an unhealthy 
demand for consumable goods of all kinds— 
both potent causes-of the inflationary trend 


from which all countries are suffering today, 


Wage increases in cash and in various 
guises have been granted from time to time 
in tacit recognition of lowered money values, 
This can .ly be a temporary palliative, 
however, as such expedients inevitably intro- 
duce a fresh wave of inflation and consequent 
further demands which can only be arrested 
by a physical inability to meet them because 
of the economic limitations of an employer's 
business. 


The situation is a challenge which must be 
met successfully by the Western World. 


Since the beginning of historic time gold 
has been the most highly prized and the 
most readily exchangeable commodity in the 
world. More rapid improvements in world 
standards of living date from the time when 
gold became more plentiful, or more cor- 
rectly, less rare. In the period of nearly 
four centuries between 1492 and 1886, world 
production of gold amounted to approxi- 
mately 12,200 tons, whereas in the 68 years 
between 1886 when the Witwatersrand was 
proclaimed a goldfield, and 1954, world pro- 
duction of gold totalled approximately 47,800 
tons, 1¢., the production since 1886 has 
increased fourfold in one-sixth the time. Of 
the 60,000 tons of world production of golc 
since the discovery of America by Columbus 
in 1492, the world stocks of monetary gold 
held in central banks and treasuries amounted 
in 1954 to about 40,000 tons, of which the 
USA held nearly 70 per cent. It is significant 
also that the 60,000 tons of gold producec 
in the world since 1492 has a value on today’s 
price of gold of about 60,000 million dollars— 
a figure less than the value of one years 
budget of the USA Government. 


It seems abundantly clear, therefore, that 


‘the current production of gold falls far short 


of world requirements, and therefore its over- 
production cannot be envisaged. For this 
reason, and for the reason that monetary 
stocks of gold are seriously undervalued in 
relation to the monetary requirements of 
world trade, an upward revaluation of gold, 
in terms of universal currencies, including 
dollars, is a pressing necessity and cannot be 
delayed for very long. If we in South Africa, 
as a gold-producing country, stand to benefit 
when the necessary upward adjustment in 
the price of gold takes place, this would be 
incidental in the greater general world-wide 
gain. South Africa, already a major con- 
tributor to the store of needed gold, would 
add to its potential of remaining so by bring- 
ing in its ores which are uneconomic today, 
but the world would gain from currencies 
in equilibrium with gold, correctly priced, 
and so assist in promoting that tranquillity 
in the minds of men which is the keystone 
of world stability. 


' DIRECTORATE 


I am pleased to report that Mr Anton 
Gray, who has had wide experience in mining 
in Southern Africa and who, up to last yea", 
with .a Director and a Vice-President 
(exploration) of the Kennecott Copper oe 

ration of America, has joined the Board © 

is Company with éffect as from Novem- 
ber 8, 1955. 
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gIRMID INDUSTRIES 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


annual general meeting of Birmid 
a Limited was held on December 
13th at Birmingham, The Right Honourable 
Lord Burghley, KCMG (chairman of the 


company), presiding. ih 
The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address for the year ended July 31, 


1955: 

The high rates of production achieved in 
the previous year by the individual Group 
companies have been maintained or im- 
proved upon so that your rarcen py has 
experienced an even more year's 
trading than last year. J am bound to em- 
phasise, however, as I did last year, that 
profit margins of the order of that shown 
by the Accounts can only result from high 
outputs which, in themselves, are dependent 
both upon available demand and productive 
capacity. Any fall in demand, therefore, 
which entails lower production rates would 
adversely affect profit margins. 


Your Board are constantly alive to the 
ned for developing cheaper and more 
flexible production methods, not only as a 
factor benefiting the national economy, but 
in order that the Group may operate success- 
fully at lower outputs. 


The total of capital and reserves now 
stands at £8,201,894. When this is com- 
pared with the issued capital of £2,397,500 
it gives some idea of the magnitude of the 
resources of your company. 


Demand has been well maintained 

throughout the year for all classes of cast 
and wrought products manufactured by the 
subsidiary companies. Indeed, it may be 
sid that in many instances, sales have been 
limited by manufacturing capacity. Limita- 
ton of labour supply has been a prime factor 
preventing larger outputs being reached. 
_ Despite this handicap, the design and 
mtroduction of better processes and equip- 
ment have led to steady improvements in 
output. Consequently, as compared with 
he last financial year, Group sales have 
tisen by 27 per -:at in value and 26.5 per 
cent in volume. Your companies have 
absorbed a high proportion of the cost in- 
eases consequent upon very considerable 
advances in wages and material costs. 


It is not practicable to export the un- 
machined castings which form the output of 
your foundries. Indirectly, however, and 
Particularly in the finished s of the 
motor and aircraft industries, your com- 
panies’ products are exported to the extent 
of about 50 per cent of our output. 


In the wrought light alloy field, Birmetals 
imited maintain a very useful direct export 
trade in their ialised “Bi bright ” 
alloys, and indirectly a much larger ratio of 
‘xports via the industries already mentioned. 
The value of these exporting industries in 
cman ae cone revenue cannot be 
rated. We may be proud of the great 
Patt our Group plays in these important 
undertakings, which are so necessary for the 
hation’s livelihood, The maintenance or ex- 
Pansion of these overseas markets, however, 
ly depends on our abili intai 
Wer prices, and these tions cannot be 
tually “cs, and other costs are to be con- 
: yY inflat without correspondin 
increase in productivity. ° 


It is quite impossible to keep costs down 


against constantly risi wage rates and 
wctial prices, and it is much to be hoped 
t self-discipline in ding and s e 


ing Will restore full economic health without 
waiting for the unpleasant medicine of lost 
Markets and unemployment. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


O.K. BAZAARS (1929) 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


LARGER CONSOLIDATED NET PROFIT 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT ON PAST 


YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of O.K. Bazaars (1929) Limited will be held 
on December 31st at Johannesburg. 


The following is the Directors’ Report, 
which has been issued to shareholders with 
sean for the year ended June 30, 

To the Shareholders. 


Your Directors submit herewith in respect 
of the year ended June 30, 1955:— 

(1) The Directors’ Annual Report ; 

(2) The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of the Company ; 


(3) The Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account of the Company 
and its Subsidiary Companies. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


CAPITAL 


The authorised and issued Share Capital 
of the Company has not been altered since 
last year. 


PROFIT 


The net profit for the year under review 
after providing for all expenses and taxation 
was £847,906 as compared with £782,261 
for the previous year. The net profit avail- 
able for allocation and appropriation in the 


has been transferred from Unappropriated 
Profits to Capital Reserve an amount of 
£400,000, which, together with that portion 
of the pre-acquisition profits of a Subsidiary, 
increase Capital Reserve to £4,085,888, as 
against the 1954 figure of £3,664,096. After 
the transfer to Capital Reserve of £400,000, 
General Reserves and Unappropriated 
Profits total £2,867,585, an increase of 
£261,075 over last year’s figure. Capital 


- and Reserves are £8,644,441, compared with 


£7,961,301 at June 30, 1954, after provision 
has been made for dividends. The increase 
in the Balance Sheet figure under the heading 
of “Property” is due to the acquisition of 
building sites, the erection of new branches 
and the inclusion in the Group figures of the 
properties belonging to the Fresta Group of 
Companies which are now wholly owned 
Subsidiaries and in consequence do not 
appear under the heading of “ Investments.” 
The shareholding in Dok ae (Pty.) 
Limited no longer appears as a “ Trade In- 
vestment,” and the surplus realised on the 
sale of this asset is included in the capital 
profit referred to above. The increase of 
£1,206,195 in trading stocks compared with 
1954 is due to the opening of new branches, 
increased turnover, and the incorporation in 
the Consolidated Accounts of the trading 
stocks of the Fresta Group of Companies. 


Raphael Brothers Limited and Sowden 
and Stoddart Limited.—Raphael Brothers 
Limited, a wholly owned Subsidiary Com- 





1954 1955 
o.sti.ser Balance ‘brought forward from previous year ..........-.0.+++s 2,114,168 
$00.061 Add: Profit for the year. . ooo. ccs ccc ccdcasccesencecvens 847,906 
3,653,808 ot 2,962,074 
Add: Dividends from subsidiary companies out of profits earned 
49,959 since acquisition and undistributed at June 30, 1953.......... 
3,703,767 2,962,074 
Deduct : Preference dividends .............+-405045. £57,400 
Interim dividend of 20 per cent, declared 
June 27, 1955, since paid ..............- 30,139 
187,539 187,539 
3,516,228 2,774,535 
1,141,782 Deduct: Transfer to Capital Reserve .......+-.++eeeeeeeeeees 400,000 
2,374,446 Balance which your Directors recommend be dealt with as follows:— 2,374,535 
RS For the payment of a Final Dividend of 40 per cent (making a 
distribution for the year of 60 per cent) to holders of Ordinary, 
260,278 “A” Ordinary and “ B” Ordimary Shares..............+. 260,278 
2,114,168 Balance to be carried forward... ....-..0+-seeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,114,257 


Accounts of the parent company has been 
dealt with as set out below: — 


CONSOLIDATED 
ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders are referred to the Consoli- 
dated Accounts of the Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries which show the position of the 
Group as a whole. a ee ees 
Profit, after deducting all expenses, ion 
and the interests of outside shareholders, is 
£1,099,579, which compares with £853,090 
for 1954. ee be a: ee a cap 
profit of £1 , being surp. 
on the ened of certain fixed assets. There 


‘ 





pany, earned a satisfactory return on the 
Company’s capital investment and Sowden 
and Stoddart Limited, a Subsidiary, showed 
improved trading results over last year. 
C.T.C. Bazaars (South Africa) Limited.— 
Your Company continues to hold 54 per cent 
of the locate Ordinary Share es of 
C.T.C. Bazaars (South Africa) a 
which Company is again paying a di 
of 10 per cent, the same as last year. 


OTHER. INTERESTS 
Federated Shippers Limited.—During the 


year under review Com received a 
dividend of £18,000 from F ted Shippers 
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Limited, being 15 per cent on this invest- 
ment. 


DEVELOPMENT 


We are proceeding with our programme of 
enlarging and modernising existing premises, 
including those held under long-term leases. 
A number of trading sites, both in the Union 
and in the Rhodesias, have been purchased 
with the object of opening new branches, 
some of which are presently in the course 
of construction, and others in the planning 
stage. 


During the year a branch was opened at 
Kroonstad, and since the end of the financial 
year we opened a Supermarket at Kenilworth, 
a Johannesburg suburb; we shall open a 
branch this month at Worcester. The re- 
building of+the Durban’ store is progressing 
according to schedule, and the Company is 
already trading in a rebuilt portion of the 
new building. 


GENERAL 


There has been a marked improvement in 
locally manufactured merchandise, and we 
compliment the manufacturers on the high 
standard of their products. Although a cer- 
tain amount of imported merchandise is still 
essential, over 80 per cent of all our require- 
ments are purchased locally. 


Business throughout the Union and the 
Rhodesias during the year under review has 
been good, and indications are that the cur- 
rent year will be no less satisfactory. Your 
Directors are optimistic of the future of both 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


RECORD YEAR OF GROWTH 


MR JAMES STEWART ON THE 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The eighty-ninth annual meeting of The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce was held on 
December 13th in Toronto. 


Mr James Stewa.t, CBE, the President, in 
the course of his speech, said: As we turn 
our thoughts to the year ahead, it is well to 
bear in mind. the continuing importance of 
our trade to the maintenance of a high level 
of business activity. It may well be that the 
diversity and depth of our industrial evolu- 
tion has provided some degree of “ insula- 
tion” from recessions in other parts of the 
free world. On the other hand, the upsurge 
in United States business conditions certainly 
played an important part in stimulating our 
economic recovery this year. If it can be 
anticipated that the momentum presently 
inherent in the American economy will carry 
well into the coming year, then we can expect 
continued demand for our export products 
and confidence in business. 


Looking at Canada’s Gross National Pro- 
duction, the President continued: We seem 
at this point to have established a tempo of 
production and consumption . . . approxi- 
mately $26 billion. If productivity improves 
during the coming twelve months by two 
or three per cent in the aggregate, and if we 
assume even an average agricultural outturn, 
we well might anticipate an even higher Gross 
National Product for 1956. If confidence in 
the future continues firm, then business in 
most fields of activity should continue to 
show further improvement. 


Reviewing the past twelve months, Mr 
Stewart said: 1955 has turned out to be a 
record year. The encouraging feature of the 
current picture is the recovery from the slow- 
down in business activity that took place 


the Union and the Rhodesias, and it is their 
opinion that it is in the best interests of the 
Company to proceed expeditiously with its 
expansion programme. 

The attention of Shareholders is directed 
to the enclosed Circular and Notice, from 
which it will be seen that Resolutions will 
be submitted to Shareholders to approve 
(a) a Rights Issue of new Ordinary, “A” 
Ordinary and “B” Ordinary shares to 
holders of those classes of shares respectively, 
and (b) an offer to Shareholders of C.T.C, 
Bazaars (South Africa) Limited for the, acqui- 
sition of their shares in that Company by an 
exchange of shares in O.K. Bazaars (1929) 
Limited. 


The progress of our organisation and the 
satisfactory trading results could not have 
been accomplished without the enthusiastic 
and loyal co-operation and the efficient ser- 
vices of our 8,000 employees. The welfare 
of our staff is of first importance, and we 
provide many staff amenities which are con- 
stantly -being extended and improved. We 
take this opportunity of extending to all 
members of the staff our thanks and appre- 
ciation for their services. 


This year, as in previous years, bonuses 
were paid to the staff. 
(Here follow details of Resolutions of Sub- 
sidiary Companies approved during the year.) 
On behalf of the Board, 
S. oo ) 
hairman . 
M. MILLER, Directors 
Deputy-Chairman 
Johannesburg, 
November 30, 1955 


during 1954 and which continued into the 
early months of 1955, 

I would conclude on a note of caution 
arising from the growing awareness of the 
fact that scientific developments well may 
have brought us closer to the absence of war 
as we understand it now. In fact, atomic 
and nuclear developments seem at this time 
to have generated a form of military stale- 
mate, We must adjust our thinking to meet 
the change that this signifies. But of even 
greater significance to my mind is that under 
such conditions the dangers of propaganda 
are heightened rather than reduced. We 
must be on guard lest internal disturb- 
ances and doubts weaken the political and 
social fabric to the end that our basic 
objectives are obscured or that we lose the 
will to defend them. We must learn to live 
with the technological and scientific develop- 
ments that we already have witnessed and 
those that are ahead of us, and we must resist 
attempts to destroy the political and economic 
framework within which we have accom- 
plished so much. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS~ 


Mr Neil J. McKinnon, Vice-President and 
General Manager, said: Total assets have 
increased to more than $2,356 million in a 
record-breaking year of growth. Aggregate 
deposits increased by more than $272 million 
over the previous year, and total assets 
increased by over $298 million, reflecting the 
greatest year of growth in the Bank’s history. 

Reviewing business conditions during the 
past year, Mr McKinnon noted that the 
aggregate increase of all forms of credit had 
been substantial and said some degree of 
restraint would be justified to guard against 
“unwarranted expansion.” However, he 
stressed that there should always be adapta- 
tion to the needs of business growth. He 
continued: The banking mechanism is a 
sensitive one, and policies and attitudes ought 
to be flexible at all times—with a full under- 
standing that the business and trading 
environment is constantly in a. process of 
change. The report was adopted. 
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THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OVERALL TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Crittall Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on December 14th in 
London, Lord Braintree (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated review: The trading profits for the year, 
excluding investment income, amounted to 
£508,677, as compared with £452,225 for the 
previous year. This increase was primarily 
due to improvement in the results of the 
Parent Company, but each of the Subsidiary 
Companies consolidated have shown im- 
proved trading profits. 


There has been a considerable increase in 
turnover as compared with the previous year, 
Against this, however, we have had to face 
very considerable increases in costs of raw 
materials, services, salaries, wages, etc. 


So far as materials are concerned, the 
rises have been most serious in steel, brass 
and spelter. Under these headings alone we 
have had to bear an increased cost of £33,000 
during the period ; in a full year this would 
amount to £200,000. 


National awards in respect of wages and 
salaries are responsible for an increased cost 
of £46,000 in the period ; in a full year this 
would amount to £110,000. Finally, and in 
addition to all this, coal and steel increases 
in particular affected prices of many of the 
services. and materials purchased by the 
Company. 


Constant efforts have been made during 
the year to offset the effect of these increases 
by economies and improvements in manufac- 
turing methods. Very considerable success 
was achieved in this direction. 


It has long been the policy of this Com- 
pany to use these economies to offset increases 
in cost. Unfortunately, however, the magni- 
tude of the increases above referred to made 
it impossible for them all to be absorbed in 
this way. Consequently we have had to 
introduce certain limited increases in selling 
prices. 


There has been a considerable increase in 
the volume of standard windows supplied 
for the rehousing requirements of the home 
market. In addition, the year has seen a 
marked increase in demand for all types of 
purpose made windows for the capital 


tebuilding that is now undoubtedly getting 


under way in this country. Overseas the 
sales figures reached an all-time record level 
of just over £1,600,000. 


The current year has opened with a larger 
volume of orders on the books and work going 
through the factories than last year. It 
would, however, be foolish to prophesy that 
this state of things can easily be maintained 
throughout the period. The curb on house- 
building is already operating and this must 
inevitably have some effect on the demand 
for this product. 


In other classes of building there is at the 
present moment a demand considerably larger 
than last year, but it seems inevitable that 
measures of national economy must adversely 
affect many classes of building. 1 am not 
without hope that the building trade, both 
builders and manufacturers, may make 4 con- 
tribution to maintaining high-scale produc- 
tion by shaving prices with the object . 
bringing about a more economic cost ° 

g. 

The report 


was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


WORLD-WIDE SALES PROGRESS 


PRICE REDUCTIONS ACHIEVED BY IMPROVED TECHNIQUES 
sIR HARRY JEPHCOTT ON OVERSEA INVESTMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 13th in London, Sir Harry 
Jephcott, MSc, FRIC, FPS, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
review, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1955: 

In last year’s review I indicated that, 
because of the nature of our business, it 
would be wise to make further allocations 
to Capital Reserve and £500,000 has been 
added. In addition £500,000 has been 
paced to General Revenue Reserve, 
{100,000 to Exchange Reserve, referred to 
ter, and £100,000 to superannuation and 
widows’ pensions, provision for which is 
still far from adequate. 


To reduce the disparity between interim 
and final dividends, we intend, so far as is 
practicable, to pay interim dividends of one- 
half the total distribution for the previous 
yar, and an endeavour will be made to 
issue with the announcement a progress 
statement, though the extent of our over- 
sea interests raises certain difficulties. 


Difficult trading conditions have con- 
tinued, but we have more than maintained 
our position. Our sales world-wide have 
increased by 8 per cent in value, and much 
more in volume, but at reduced profit 
margins. The sales increase was widely 
distributed amongst our many products, and 
it was especially pleasing that its oldest 
sction, the infant food products, shared 
fully in the increase. 


EXPANDING EFFICIENCY 


It has long been our policy to give cus- 
tomers the benefits of economies in manu- 
facture, and recently a number of price 
reductions were made at home and abroad. 
We know that these reductions will be as 
welcome to the Minister of Health at home 
a they are valued by our many customers 
abroad. The prices today of those pharma- 
ceutical products we sold to the public in 
1939 are, on the average, less than they were 
16 years ago; this at the end of a period 
during which the cost of most goods and 
services has trebled. 


The new freedom in the manufacture of 
and trade in dairy products has so far been 
rather to our advantage than the reverse. 
We are, however, faced with substantial 
capital expenditure in re-equipping our food 

Ctories at home and overseas with modern 
machinery, to secure the highest quality and 
lowest costs of production, 


The overall consumption of antibiotics 
continues to expand, though competition, 


‘specially in some export markets, is very 


keen. We can continue to operate profitably. 


in this field only by maintaining the highest 
technical efficieneg” . “4 


Our cortisone, manufactured from heco- 
genin—a substance obtained from sisal grown 
in East Africa—is now in production and 


Output increases as the supply of raw 
material expands, ° ~T 


a Virus Research Laboratory continues 
“ Work on poliomyelitis vaccine, and we 
N consultation with the Medical Research 
Council .and the Ministry of Health. The 
“ats in the USA earlier this year have 


shown the need for further work to remove 
any risk, however remote, in its use. We 
have no doubt that this work, also going on 
in the USA and Canada, will produce a safe 
and effective vaccine. 


NEW VENTURES 


A building programme estimated to cost 
£600,000 is now being carried out. More 
office space is being provided at our Green- 
ford headquarters and early next spring our 
Departments of Experimental Medicine and 
Bacteriology will move into a new block that 
will provide adequately for expansion. Ex- 
tensions to our factory buildings will be 
completed towards the end of 1956. 


In the production of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts great changes in medical needs are 
taking place owing to new knowledge. New 
drugs are discovered which replace the old. 
Some discoveries become permanently estab- 
lished ; others do no more than meet a pass- 
ing need. To maintain our position we must 
keep abreast of developments ; consequently 
our annual expenditure on research now 
exceeds £500,000. 


It is now established that some antibiotics, 
for instance streptomycin, have valuable 
application in the prevention and cure of 
certain fungal diseases of plants. 


Our Research Department has been con- 
cerned with this development for some time, 
but, as we had not any experience in the 
marketing of horticultural products, we have 
acquired the Murphy Chemical Company, 
which has been long established in this field 
and has a high reputation. It will continue 
to operate as a separate organisation and 
under the same management, but in close 
co-operation with us. 


A further substantial investment will be 
needed to provide adequate facilities for its 
expanding business. I take this opportunity 
for welcoming our new associates and assur- 
ing them they will receive our wholehearted 
support in the growth of our joint venture. 


GLAXO TODAY 


It is clear from comments received that 
some are unaware of the great changes that 
have taken place in the Company’s activities 
since the first public issue in 1919. Then, 
apart from a substantial merchandising busi- 
ness, we were solely concerned in the manu- 
facture and sale of the infant foods from 
which the Company’s name derives. 


Today we have a variety of manufacturing 
activities and products. We conduct our 
business in many countries with our own 
organisation and, often, manufacturing facili- 
ties. These developments in scope and 
geographical distribution have, by broaden- 
ing the avenues of demand, added stability 
to our trading. At the same time they have 
introduced new difficulties. 


In the present uncertain state of the world, 
the devaluation of currency, such as recently 
took place in Pakistan, may result in losses 
which are sometimes more nominal than real. 
Nevertheless, world-wide trading cannot be 
conducted without the risk of exchange losses 


and, as I mentioned earlier, we have added . 


£100,000 to our Exchange Reserve. 


Further, many countries encourage econo- 
mically premature manufacture within their 
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own boundaries, accelerating our long-term 
plans for the establishment of factories over- 
seas. We have invested more than £2 million 
in oversea subsidiary companies during the 
past five years. 


There is inevitably a long time lag between 
the provision of funds and their translation 
into a live, virile organisation. Good progress 
is being made, but we shall need to wait a 
while longer before we reap the benefits of 
our actions—and, as your Board firmly 
believes, our foresight. 


I close this review with sincere thanks to 
the men and women, at home and abroad, 
whose work has so largely contributed to the 
year’s good results. Circumstances beyond 
our control, especially in oversea markets, 
constantly impose unforeseen and unforesee- 
able demands upon production. All these 
emergencies have been willingly met by the 
staff and, with their continued help and 
co-operation, we may look forward to another 
year of profitable trading. 


The report was adopted. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


LORD BRACKEN’S ADDRESS 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Financial Times Limited was held 
on December 13th at Winchester House, Old 


. Broad Street, London, EC. 


The Right Honourable The Viscount 
Bracken, PC (chairman of the company) said : 


Your Board believes that the managing 
director and his colleagues in the manage- 
ment of this company deserve some praise 
for increasing profits in a year marked by 
protracted and extremely costly strikes. 


“FREE PRESS” 


Through the efforts of two Trade Unions 
all the London newspapers were forced to 
cease publication for nearly four weeks. All 
that need be said about this performance is 
that one of the peculiar signs of progress in 
the second half of the twentieth century is 
that freedom of speech is no longer synony- 
mous with freedom of publication. A free 
press which is a right of the public, not of 
the newspapers, was established in Britain 
after long and arduous public agitations and 
Parliamentary struggles. This right has also 
been guarded by generations of judges. It 
can now be effectively vitiated at the whim 
of a comparatively small number of persons 
with some mechanical training. 


COSTLY IMPROVISATIONS 


The railway strike deranged most of our 
methods of distribution. While this strike 
did not force us to cease publication the cost 
of the improvisations necessary to get the 
paper to our readers was very considerable. 
It is almost unnecessary to add that both 
strikes led to sharp losses in revenue. 


EARNINGS 


As you will see from the accounts we are 
now. considering, a resourceful management 
in the end succeeded in recovering losses and 
slightly increasing our consolidated profits 
before taxation. These amounted to 
£547,414 compared with £542,477 in the 
previous twelve months. We recommend, 
as we did last year, a final dividend of 124 
per cent and a bonus of 7} per cent, making 
a total payment for the year of 32} per cent. 


PROGRESS 


During the past year the circulation of the 
Financial Times has increased ahd has now 
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reached a record level. 


appoint a good editor and leave him alone ; 


if you steadily increase information and 
features of much practical value to every 
trader, factory manager and investor, your 
paper cannot fail to grow in repute and 
circulation. One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the Financial Times in the last 
decade is that it continues to publish more 
inforn#@ion about the applications of science 
to industry and the creation of new tech- 
niques in management than any other daily 


newspaper in the world. 


NEW OR TRANSFORMED 
INDUSTRIES 


For many a year the Financial Times has 


stressed the truth that Britain, an island 


with few natural resources, cannot hope to 
maintain a good standard of living-for all its 


people without an ever-increasing partner- 
ship between the laboratory and the factory. 
During the next quarter of a century some 
sections of our older industries will wither, 
some may die. But their places can be 
taken by a variety of new industries or widely 
saleable new products, most of which will 
be hatched in our laboratories. A country 
like ours with its many good workers ‘by hand 
and brain, its primacy in fundamental 


There is nothing 
surprising about this development. If you 


research, and its matchless engineering, 
financial, insurance and shipping skills, to 
mention but a few of its resources, no 
reason to be faint-hearted. 


BOOM FOREVER? 


Britain can meet — from any 
quarter granted industrial peace and some 
awareness in Whi of the folly of taking 
away more than half of the earnings of 
industry. Britain’s industrialists and other 
traders should be allowed to retain far more 
of their earnings for the purchase of the best 
plant and equipment: for education, research 
and for the creation of larger cash reserves, 
which are much needed. This feverish post- 
war boom is not likely to last for ever, nor 
will foreign competition diminish, 


REHOUSING 


Some . our. scattered offices and our main 
printing buildings are over-ripe specimens 
of Victorian or Albertian architecture. For 


therefore costly. 
is separated by more than a mile the 
printing plant. Our staff is working uncom- 
fortably and uneconomically in six scattered 
buildings. The most of our leases are run- 
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ing out. The war and building restrictions 
bbeve. 200 long prevented us from building 
es te to our ever-expanding 


Last year I asked for your aut! 


a ; ‘ 10rity to 
obtain a site which would enab! 


e us to 
our newspapers and the St Clemen 
Press and to provide room for future cman: 
sion. We have now got one. We shall soon 
sign a lease granted by the Corporation of 
the City of London for a site lying between 
Cannon Street and Victoria Street, a 
little east of St Paul’s Cathedral. 


PLANS NEAR COMPLETION 


Our plans for the new building are almost 
and we are applying to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to borrow 
the money required to finance this consider- 
able project. I don’t like spending much 
money on bricks and steel at a time when 
builders’ costs are very big and indeed often 
incalculable. But there is no alternative 
unless someone is brave a - ine that 
in this of creeping inflation building costs 
are likely to fall. We hope to take possession 
building before the end of three 
years. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 





THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


LORD BRACKEN’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Financial News Limited was held 
on December 13th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable The Viscount 
Bracken, PC (chairman of the company), said: 


The profit of the group for the year 
ending June 30, 1955, before ing taxa- 
tion, amounted to £164,629, compared with 
£146,699 in the previous year. 


IMPROVED EARNINGS 


The increase of approximately £18,000 
arises in part from an increase in the divi- 
dend which we have received from our 
shareholding in the Economist Newspaper 


Limited, but mainly from improved earn- - 


ings by our various subsidiary publications, 
in particular, the Investors’ Chronicle. As 
I explained to you last year, the profits of 
the Financial Times Limited, in which we 
hold 46} per cent of the equity, and of the 
Economist Newspaper Limited, in which 
we hold a half-interest, are only reflected in 
the profit and lass account to the extent 
that dividends have been received. Were 
their accounts consolidated with ours, the 
profits attributable to the Financial News 
Limited, before charging taxation, would 


have been over £300,000 for the year, as 
com with the published figure of 
£164,629. 


RESERVES 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting, 
held on December 7, 1954, shareholders 
approved proposals for the capitalisation of 
part of the company’s reserves with the pur- 
pose of increasing the paid up value of the 
ordinary shares from 2s. to 5s. This opera- 
tion is reflected in the Balance Sheet, and 
our issued ordin capital now stands at 
£293,856, instead 117,542, and, in conse- 
quence, our publis' reserves have declined 
from £404,871 to £233,579. Our true re- 
serves are, of course, substantially. greater, 
because of the considerable reserves held by 
our various subsidiary and associated com- 
panies, and because the value at which our 





investments in these companies stand in our 


Balance Sheet is far below their present 
value. 


DIVIDEND 
We are recommending payment of a final 
dividend of 20 per cent, i 30 per 


cent for the year, which is at the same rate 
on the 5s. shares as the 75 per cent we paid 
last year on the 2s. shares. 


We have again included in the report and 
accounts some informatica relating to our 
various interests, all of which have continued 


to hold their -eminent position in their 
respective ds. In June, 1954, the 
Investors’ Chronicle joi the Audit Bureau 


of Circulations, being the only publication 
in its specialised field to belong to that body. 
Its weekly circulation exceeds 27,000, a re- 
markable figure for a iodi 
of its character. Much of the p of 
this paper is due to its sage and lively 
editor, Mr Harold Wincott. The Investors’ 
Chronicle is an essential weekly investment 
for all those concerned with the management 
of their own or other people’s money. 


MR GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


Of our various other interests, there is 
little for me to add. I woul 


an- 
nouncement was recently made. Mr Geoffrey 
Crowther is retiring from that post next 
year, after serving for 17 years, broken 
only by a period of public service in the 
last war. 
Of Walter Bagehot, Mr Crowther’s 
sor in the editorship of 
Economist, Mr Gladstone said : 
T iad ths Shee at ie ee 
I had the advantage of frequent 


finance and currency. 
experience, known anyone 
this important province more 
sired, or who was more 
the communication of his 
a matured reflection.” 
so an appropriate 
Crowther. 


The i 
ing his editorship the circulation has 
multiplied by five, and it is now one of the 





and most quoted papers in 
the world. Some people even deem it in- 
fallible—if it were it would not be so many- 
sided, lively and sometimes  dancitive. 
Wisdom and liveliness go well together. 


When Mr Crowther retires from the 
editorship he will become a Managing- § 

i of The Economist. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 





NORTH KALGURLI 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of North Kal- 
gurli (1912), Limited, was held on December 
14th in London, Mr H. A. Kemlo, chairman, 


| 


following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


i iod covered by the Profit 

gr gal treated 323,725 long 

of ore, with a gold content of 80,385 0z, 

the proceeds of ore amounting to £910,391. 

Mining costs were £753,295 and the net profit 

before taxation was {1 ee — 
weeks, against £135,775 for the previou 

esi : The lower profit 1s 

premium sales having 

come to an end, but in addition the 

average grade of ore treated was rather lower 

than in the previous year. 

of capital gweree 

under the board have thought it prucen 

to elena a further £20,000 to reserve, and 

to recommend a final dividend of 6d. a share, 
leaving a slightly reduced carry forward. — 

development continues to be satis: 

. Since the end of the period covered 

development foot- 

around 1,100 feet, compared 


_ with an average of 881 feet during 1954. 


We have a Mine of great potentialitics, -— 
the efficiency of es egerssions under our able 


General oe ae his loyal and enthusi- 
astic staff is first class. It is this factor of 
efficiency, above all, which. has made it pos- 


Inky h 
ible for us to operate at a profit, althous 
oun generally have been rising against a 
fixed price for gold, and which enabics 


to face the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopt<! 
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JACKSON THE TAILOR 
LIMITED 


(A Company in Association with 
Montague Burton Limited) 


GROUP RESULTS CONTINUE ON SATISFACTORY BASIS 
EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


MR LIONEL JACOBSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Twenty-third annual general meeting 
of members of Jackson The Tailor Limited 
was held on December 14th at the Registered 
Office of the Company, 94 Clayton Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Mr Lionel Jacobson 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr T. T. Scott) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated to the 
Members with the report and accounts, and 
was taken as read : 


These financial accounts cover a trading 
period of seventeen months to August 31, 
1955. You will no doubt remember that your 
Board had given careful consideration to the 
change in the financial year end and this date 
was considered most suitable in that seasonal 
stocks are at their lowest ebb at that time of 
the year, 


In consequence the accounts for the period 
do not lend themselves as readily to com- 
parison with previous years nor in particular 
wih the previous period of fourteen 
months, However, it will be evident that the 
results of the Group continue on a 
satisfactory basis. 


SUCCESSFUL BRANCH DEVELOPMENTS 


During the period under review the Retail 
Division has opened eight new branches in 
Wolverhampton, Bradford, Preston, Notting- 
ham, Paisley, Coventry, Birmingham and 
Glasgow, all in key sites. In addition in St. 
Helens, Oldham and Warrington we have 
moved from our old sites to larger and more 
central positions where we are able to offer 
improved accommodation and service to our 
customers. I am glad to report that each and 
‘very one of these developments has proved 
4 successful investment and will in due course 
reflect satisfactorily in the trading accounts. 

¢ are continuing with our programme of 
modernising existing branches with the resul- 
tant benefit to the older shops of the Group. 
An outstanding example of this is our original 
a at 94 Clayton Street, Newcastle upon 
-yne, in which a modern front has been 
installed and where this winter we are pre- 
Paring to completely refit the interior. The 

eficial influence of this policy of opening 
new branches and modernising existing 
ches will be evident from the accounts 
: las you. Our turnover has increased and 
bef €t proportion of the public than ever 
r = are now being clothed by Jackson The 


tums Pansion of our turnover and manufac- 
: demand has necessitated further 
celle Pments and we have acquired an ex- 
ent acing in Newcastle upon Tyne in 
- or the first time for many years we 
. been able’ to centralise the ware- 
eo € of our Ready-to-Wear stocks and as 
on tinier oe: improved~ service to our 
As I antici ; 
... anticipated in my last Report com- 
Peution in our trade has intensified and 


shows no signs of abating. We have, how- 
ever, always based our policy on the mini- 
mum possible retail margins and since the 
end of our financial year our turnover has 
continued to improve and I feel we can look 
with some confidence to the future. In such 
circumstances with the further planned 
increase in the number of our branches and 
the prospect of expanded trade from our 
present Group we are continuing our policy 
of developing the Manufacturing Division. 
A new Works has been acquired in Sunder- 
land and I am pleased to inform you that 


‘production has already commenced and will 


in due course provide a further valuable 
source of supply. In addition we have in 
hand a new Works at Gateshead which 
should be producing by the late Spring of 
1956. When completed this Works will be 
the most modern and finest equipped in the 
North of England, if not in the whole 
country, and should ensure a steady flow of 
well-cut and well-tailored suits. These are 
the qualities on which the Jackson The 
Tailor business has been founded and through 
which it has expanded so vigorously in the 
past decade. 


During the interim period prior to these 
developments the Manufacturing Division 
has had to contend with the heavy burden 
placed upon it by the demands of the public 
for our product. I am sure I am expressing 
your feelings as well as my own when I say 
how gratified we are at the manner in 
which they have overcome these difficul- 
ties and at the same time have continued 
to maintain the high standard of tailoring 
required. 


PENSION SCHEME FOR WORKS 
EMPLOYEES 


It has been felt for some time that some 
provision should be made for the payment 
of pensions to Works employees. Such a 
scheme is, of course, expensive, involving 
as it must some element for past service 
pensions for those of our employees who 
have been with us for many years. Further, 
it is usual for such schemes to be non- 
contributory, benefits being provided entirely 
from the Company’s contributions, I am, 
however, pleased to announce that your 
Group has inaugurated such a scheme with 
effect from January lst next. This means 
that now all employees of the Group will 
have the opportunity to enjoy a pension on 
retirement. Suggested improvements to the 
existing Staff Pension Scheme are now under 
consideration. 

I should like to express my _ very 
sincere appreciation of the support I have 
received from all members of both the 
Executive and Retail staff during the last 
seventeen months. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr S. H. Burton 
and Mr R. M. Burton, were re-elected, and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse and Co., having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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JOHN SMITH’S 
TADCASTER BREWERY 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 12th 
at Tadcaster. 


Mr W. H. D. Riley-Smith, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The year 
under review has been one of contrast in 
trade conditions in the area which your 
company serves. In the first part, of 
the year bad weather and industrial unrest 
in the South Yorkshire coalfield, the Docks 
and the Railways depressed sales, but we 
were helped by the warm and thirsty summer 
which followed, and the trading profit for the 
year ended September 30, 1955, at £1,163,447 
was {£33,175 higher than the previous year. 
Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 9 per cent on the Ordinary Capital, making 
14 per cent for the year. 


Although there has been some relief in the 
burden of taxation, it still accounts for 
10s. 10d. out of every £1 of profits. While 
the recent increase in distributed profits tax 
does not affect the figures now under review, 
in a full year, if we continue to pay dividends 
at the present rates, it will cost your company 
an additional £19,750. I would underline 
that distributed profits tax is charged not 
only on ordinary dividends but also on the 
fixed dividends payable on preference capital, 
so that in effect the profits tax on preference 
dividends has to come out of _ the 
profits available for distribution to ordinary 
shareholders. When I go on to tell 
you that 12s. 4d. out of each £1 of our 
sales has to be paid in beer duty, you will 
realise how great a tax collector is the 
brewing industry. 


NEW HOUSES AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Since I spoke to you last year we have 
opened four of the six licensed houses which 
I then said were being built, and the other 
two will be open early in the New Year. 
Next year we shall have another four houses 
going up and more are on the drawing board. 
We now know that within the next few years 
very many of our public houses will be 
affected by Clearance and Redevelopment 
Schemes, and, carrying out a policy of follow- 
ing the population, we have in hand neces- 
sary applications for new licences or removal 
orders. While this programme must cost us 
a lot of money, it is difficult to forecast 
accurately the overall effect on our trade 
in moving from older and dwindling 
centres of population to new and increas- 
ing ones, but it is in the best interests of 
our customers and your company that we 
should do so. 


Our trade finds itself in a perplexing situa- 
tion. There has, in recent years, been justi- 
fiable complaint about the amenities of some 
licensed properties. Until two years ago we 
were unable to carry out the improvements 
which we wanted and the public wanted 
because of building restrictions. As soon as 
we were able, we have set about our long 
overdue programme, and now the nation is 
exhorted to cut down on capital expense. I 
know that you will agree with me when I say 
that we must now proceed with our improve- 
ments, some of which have been waiting for 
sixteen years, and proceed with them to the 
limit of our resources. It is to be deplored 
that under existing legislation no allowance 
for taxation purposes is given on this type 
of capital expenditure but we deem it wise 
to provide in the company’s accounts for 
depreciation on all its properties. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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~ DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 


MR G. M. WRIGHT’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Deben- 
hams Limited was held on December 14, in 
London, Mr G. M. Wright, ACA (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


The Consolidated Trading Profit for the 
year ended July 31, 1955, has risen to the 
record figure of £5,025,131 from {4,797,347 
last year. Net Profit, before taxation, is 
£4,366,057. Taxation requires £2,473,929, 
being 57 per cent of the Net Profit, as against 
62 per cent last year. 


The Consolidated Net Profit, after taxa- 
tion, amounts to £1,892,128, and shows an 
increase over last year of £282,158. After 
crediting taxation provisions no longer re- 
quired of £98,389 and debiting profits 
attributable to minority shareholdings, an 
amount of {£576,433 has been retained by 
the subsidiary companies and £1,190,430, 
compared with £1,039,336, has been made 
available for appropriation. 

The Directors recommend that £150,000 
be placed to Reservé Fund and a Final 
Dividend of 2s. per share (making 2s. 9d. 
for the year) be paid on the Ordinary 
Shares. The balance carried forward to next 
account is increased by £36,617. 


In February this year the borrowing powers 
of the Directors wer¢ increased in order to 
enable an issue of Debenture Stock to be 
made, but that proposed issue was forestalled 
at the last moment by a sharp increase in 
money rates. -Owing to the continuance of 
these high rates, no further steps have so far 
been taken, but the programme of reconstruc- 
tion and development must proceed, and the 
estimate of the Directors that some £4 million 
will be required from outside sources during 
the next few years still holds good. This 
programme is now depleting the cash 
resources of the Group; as the new stores 
which are replacing those destroyed in the 
war approach completion, so the strain on 
those resources will rapidly increase. It is in 
the best interests of the Company that this 
work of reconstruction should be completed 
in accordance with present plans, and there- 
fore the Directors consider that it is their 
duty to follow a policy of retrenchment whilst 
the economic state of the country dictates that 
money should be dear and credit should be 
difficult. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet: The surplus 
of Current Assets over Current Liabilities is 
£4,951,987, compared with £5,964,975 last 
year, but the Group reserves have been aug- 
mented by £1,063,241. 


REBUILDING PROGRAMME 


The eight large stores destroyed in the 
war represented an important part of our 
Organisation, and for this reason I have been 
careful to keep shareholders fully informed 
about the progress of the rebuilding pro- 
gramme. I am pleased to inform you that 
work on the new buildings is now proceeding 
apace and completion of these various re- 
constructions is in sight. Handleys of 
Southsea was opened for full trading in May 
last. Spooners of Plymouth is in the final 
stages of completion, and Marshall and 
Snelgrove of Birmingham will be finished 
early next year. The remaining stores will 
be com within two to three years 

before that time, notably 
Curl Brothers, Limited, and Thornton- 


Varley, Limited). Then, for the first time 
since the outbreak of war, we shall be able 
to reap the benefit of trading from properly 
equipped premises under normal conditions. 


In the course of the year Debenham and 
Freebody have converted their second floor 
into a Budget Shop, where moderately priced 
merchandise is displayed in the most attrac- 
tive surroundings. The Budget Shop is the 
last stage in a planned extension of this store. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROGRESS 


The profits of some of the larger sub- 
sidiaries are published and have in the main 
shown an improvement. A similar upward 
tendency is manifest throughout the majority 
of the other associated businesses, all of 
which I believe to be in a sound financial 
condition. As I have frequently stated, the 
wide-flung nature of our interests, which 
cater for all classes of trade, is a great asset 
to the Group, and has a steadying effect on 
earnings, 


_ The process of modernisation is continu- 
ing, the most recent examples being at 
Affieck and Brown Limited, of Manchester ; 
Bobby and Company Limited, of Leaming- 
ton; Z. Dudley Limited, of | Kingsland 
Road, E.; Kennards Limited, of Redhill ; 
Pauldens Limited, of Manchester; and 
Plummer Roddis Limited, of Brighton. 


No other stores have been. acquired since 
I last reported to you, but in December, 
1954, we purchased the freehold of Beacon 
House, Bristol. Part of the lower floors is 
occupied by our subsidiary, Jones and Com- 
pany Limited, pending completion of their 
new building, which is now making excellent 
progress. The upper floors are suitable for 
offices, and it is intended to let this accom- 
modation accordingly. In due course we 
shall develop this property as a modern store 
in the Marshall Group, for which purpose 
this ~_ and its position are very well 
suited. 


THE OUTLOOK 


There is no doubt that our most pressing 
problems are twofold ; ever-rising expenses 
and shortage of staff. The difficulty of con¢ 
trolling expenses is not a new subject for 
comment, but it is none the less an impor- 
tant one. I can only repeat that everything 
that can be done is done to keep these 
massive overheads at a reasonable level. The 
staff problem is common to all, and there is 
no easy solution to it. 


The factors affecting trade in these times 
are many and varied, and although the 
physical controls which we endured in recent 
years have to a great extent been abandoned, 
we are still very much at the mercy of a 
Government fighting inflation, and the recent 
increase in purchase tax, designed to curb 

consumption, is a case in point. I 
therefore find myself unable to forecast, with 
any degree of certainty, the immediate trad- 
ing possibilities, but taking the longer view 
I consider the pects are not unfavour- 
able. Many of our businesses have been 
modernised and refitted and, when the new 
stores, which are on a larger scale than the 
old, are rebuilt, we shall be able to throw 
our full weight into competitive retailing, 
ready to grasp the opportunities that are open 
to us. 


‘The report and accounts were adopted. — 
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‘CONSOLIDATED GOLp 
FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


RECORD INCOME 


The annual general meeting of this com. 
pany was held on December 8th in London, 

Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Turning first t 
the accounts of the operating company, New 
Consolidated Gold Fields Limited, the Work. 
ing Profit for the year amounted t 
£1,828,000. The principal contribution con. 
tinues to be made by dividends and interest 
on Our investments, which at {1,467,000 con- 
stitute a further record and reflect the steady 
development of our important interests in the 
gold mines on the Far West Rand and in the 
production of platinum. The net profit for 
the year is £948,000. 


We are submitting a resolution for the 
increase of the company’s capital by the crea- 
tion of 500,000 mew Ordinary shares of {1 
each, with the object of making an offer to 
the shareholders of The Gold Fields 
Rhodesian Development Company Limited 
to exch their shares on the basis of one 
Gold Fields share for six shares of Gold 
Fields Rhodesian Development. 


Our principal interest is still in gold 
mining, representing 77 per cent of the Stock 
Exchange value of our quoted investments. 
With large holdings in West Driefontein and 
Doornfontein where earnings are increasing, 
and in West Wits which will benefit accord- 
ingly, and our substantial holdings in Free 
State companies which are stil! developing 
or have yet to reach full production, our divi- 

income should continue to increase, pro- 
vided the present operating conditions are 
maintained. The report was adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


The sixteenth annual general mecting of 
W. & J. Lawley, Limited, was held oa 
December 14th in Birmingham. 

Mr H. Jj. Gaunt (chairman and joint 
managing director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The net profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £55,887 as compared with 
£41,688 in the previous year. It is gratifying 
to be able to report this improvement it 
profits which arises largely as a result of 4 
sharp increase in sales. 

Out of the profit of £55,887 taxation 
requires. £30,217, leaving a balance of 
£25,670. Your Directors recommend 4 
dividend of 25 per cent. . 

egardi e future, we cannot forecast 
waa aioe Gapanenin: Policy will have on 
the Building Programme, but providing this 
is maintained at somewhere near its present 
level, we feel we can look forward with every 
confidence 


We have agreed to acquire the whole of 


the Issued Capital of E. Partridge and Com- 

ny (Old Hill) Limited, who are makers of 
Drop Forgings, Smith Forgings and ¢ yeneral 
Presswork. As substantial suppliers to the 
Building Trade this new acquisition will 
work in very happily with our own products, 
and should be greatly to our mutal 
advantage. 

The Consideration for the Acquisition of 
the Company is the payment of £60,000 0 
cash and the Allotment credited as fully paid 
up of 400,000 Is. Ordimary Shares " 
W. & J. Lawley Limited. a 

The report adopted, and at the subs’ 
quent rdin General Meeting the 


Sota at me obdbions! Capital wa 
approved. 
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INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY 


RECORD PRODUCTION 
MR T. LESLIE MARTIN’S REVIEW 


thirty-eighth general meeting of The 
sae Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
was held on November 28th in Calcutta. 


Mr T. Leslie Martin, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: The outstand- 
ing feature of the working results of your 
Company for the year under review was the 
phenomenal production of finished steel 
which constitutes a record for the Company. 


Given plant facilities and availability of 
raw materials, production 1s, of course, 
governed primarily by the will to work on 
the part of labour and I am pleased to report 
that since the unfortunate events of 1953 
there has been a vast improvement in effi- 
cency and effort on the part of the workers. 
Apart from the fact that without co-opera- 
tive effort no industry can progress, this 
¢fort under a modern wage structure such 
as that adopted by your Company, brings 
its own material reward as the particulars of 
our payments to employees will demonstrate 
and it is more than unfortunate that the 
present incidence of taxation levied by 
Government denies any Commensurate mone- 
tary reward to the executive and managerial 
staff on whose efforts, equally with those of 
labour, progress must depend. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EFFICIENCY 


The improvement in efficiency was very 
marked in the Melting Shop, where a large 
reduction was effected in the time taken tor 
the repair of the Open Hearth Furnaces and 
with the added availability of the Furnaces 
it was, thus, possible to fully utilise the large 
stocks of pig iron and steel scrap that had 
accumulated as a result of the 1953 labour 
troubles in supplementation of the 521,838 
tons of hot metal produced for steel-making 
purposes available from the two Biast Fur- 
haces at Burnpur. 


The output of steel ingots at 528,118 tons 
was, accordingly, a record for the Company 
and this, again, was increased by the large 
accumulated stock of ingots carried over 
from the preceding year. The Rolling Mills 
responded admirably to the’ challenge of the 
available tonnage of ingots with the result 
that @ record production of 461,013 tons of 
saleable steel was finally achieved. 


In view of the fact that the accumulated 
stocks of pig iron, steel scrap and rollable 
steel ingots have so greatly augmented the 
total production of finished steel during the 
year under review, it must be borne in mind 
that it is extremely unlikely that output 
results for the year 1954-55 will be repeated. 

cre are other factors which may, and in 
all probability will, affect this. 


DIVIDENDS 
In the course of the early negotiations in 
1952 in connection with the financial 
arangements to be made to provide 
for the extensions now in progress, 
Government stated that in view of the 


large amount of finance that had to be 
Provided by the Company from its own re- 
Sources and the heavy indebtedness on loan 
‘count that would be incurred, they must 
Consulted in the matter of the distribution 
Ol profits earned, and at the appropriate 
ae Commencing in June last, detailed and 
er Tepresentations were accordingly 
then. overnment to permit under the 
Ceptional circumstances, not necessarily a 





raising of the basic rate of dividend, but at 
least a payment of a special cash bonus for 
the year in order to allow to the shareholders 
some participation in the increased prosperity 
of the Company. 


Tt is a matter of a great regret to your 
Directors that Government could not see 
their way to concede this or to take a wider 
view in the matter under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances which were fully explained to 
them. Your Board, however, consider them- 
selves bound by the orders of the Govern- 
ment on whose goodwill we must depend 
for discharging those onerous obligations 
which we have undertaken in connection 
with the expansion of the Company. These 
orders, they feel, cannot be ignored or their 
legality challenged without serious detriment 
to the interest of the Company. I urge upon 
you, therefore, the desirability, in spite of the 
disappointment that we all feel, of accepting 
with good grace the Government’s final 
decision in the matter. The recommenda- 
tion of your Directors is, therefore, limited 
to the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
share capital at the previous rate of 10 per 
cent per annum, free of Indian Income Tax, 
the balance of the profits earned being car- 
ried to reserves, 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


There have been many rumours of late 
concerning the question of the Company 
raising further capital and I would take the 
opportunity of warning you that expecta- 
tions entertained to the effect that rights or 
other share capital will be raised by the 
Company are premature and may prove to 
be without foundation. In order to explain 
the position I would remind you that there 
are two schemes of extensions which, though 
from a technical point of view may be re- 
garded as one, are, on financial grounds, to 
be treated as entirely separate and indepen- 
dent of.each other. The first one is described 
as the 1953 extensions in respect of which, 
as you know, we have incurred heavy liabili- 
ties to the World Bank and the Government 
of India. This scheme is in progress and 
is expected’ to be completed, all going well, 
in 1958. 


The second scheme, described as the 1955 
extensions, visualises the increase over the 
1953 project of the production of saleable 
steel by 100,000 tons, the enlargement of the 
finishing capacity of the existing rolling mills 
and the addition of some new finishing 
capacity in order to make the production 
more flexible to meet the varying conditions 
of the market. . 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 


This scheme is still under consideration 
and negotiation with Government and no 
definite plans can be formulated until we 
know what the future retention prices, which 
are now under investigation by the Tariff 
Commissian, are likely to be. It is for the 
implementation of this second scheme that 
the raising of further capital would be re- 
quired, supplemented _ by means of such 
special element consisting of an increase in 
the new retention prices, as the Tariff Com- 
mission may recommend and the Govern- 
ment may allow, in order to fully cover the 
position. It will be clear to you, therefore, 


that no decision as to the necessity or other- 
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wise of raising further capital can be made 
until the Tariff Commission’s Report and the 
Government’s Resolution thereon have been 
received by us. 


BOARD’S PRIMARY DUTY 


Our primary duty is that we should not 
undertake any further liability which would 
in the slightest degree endanger the full and 
punctual discharge of all our heavy obliga- 
tions in respect of the 1953 extensions out of 
the normal earnings of our existing equip- 
ment and of the new plant, after it has been 
completed and- has been brought into opera- 
tion. This is not to say that given reason- 
able conditions we would not be prepared to 
do our best to further the interests of the 
country to the utmost of our power. 


What I wish to emphasise now is that until 
we know the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and the Government’s Resolu- 
tion, and have had full opportunity to assess 
the position we shall not be able to come to 
any decision as to the proposed 1955 exten- 
sions. The report was adopted. 





THE WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ARTHUR COLEGATE’S REVIEW 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of The Wright Saddle Company Limited was 
held on December 15, 1955, at Birmingham. 


The Chairman said in the course of his 
speech: 


The trading profit for the year ended 
August 3lst last amounted to £107,477, as 
compared with £109,684 for the previous 
year. The net profit after all chargeable 
expenditure, but before Taxation, amounted 
to £86,534. 


From this must be deducted Taxation to 
the amount of no less than £47,766, leaving 
£38,768. After adding the Taxation adjust- 
ment relating to previous years and the carry 
forward of £28,488, we have available the 
sum of £69,632, out of which an interim divi- 
dend of 6} per cent (less tax) was paid last 
April. We now propose to put £15,000 to 
General Reserve, to increase the carry for- 
ward from £28,488 to £37,239, and to pay 
a final dividend of 117 per cent, less tax. 


It will be seen from the Balance Sheet 
that our liquid position remains a very 
strong one. 

The past year has in many ways been 
a somewhat difficult one, but I think you 
will agree that the results are not unsatis- 
factory. The turnover was well up to our 
expectations, but while profits in the first 
half of our financial year were running at a 
reasonable level, the rapidly increasing costs 
both of materials and of wages made them- 
selves seriously felt in the latter half of our 
year, and with the greatest. reluctance we felt 
compelled to make some adjustment in our 
prices, which had remained practically un- 
changed for the past three years. 


So far as the future is concerned, I am 
reasonably optimistic. The impression that 
I gathered at the Cycle and Motor-Cycle 
Show (which was held in London from 
November 12th to 19th) was that the in- 
dustry is in a very healthy condition. The 
exhibits in range, variety and quality were 
such as could not have been seen in any 
other country in the world. We ourselves 
had our Stand as usual, at which we showed 
some of our latest developments, and we 
received many congratulations from all sides 
on our new gussetless and seamless spring 
seat Saddle. Its appearance on so many of 
the fine bicycles exhibited was a measure of 


steer oa8 0 
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its outstanding success. Our new Durofiex 
Plastic topped Racing Saddle was also 
favourably commented on and we believe 
has a very considerable future in front of 
it, together with other models in this range 
introduced previously. 


One of the features of the Show was the 
great interest shown in power-assisted 
Bicycles. We have been and are keeping 
closely in touch with this development and 
we are fully equipped to meet any demands 
which the Trade may make upon us. 


There are several other directions in which 
we are interesting ourselves and I feel that 
I can say that your Company is well in the 
forefront so far as the demands of the 
industry are concerned. The new factory at 
Redditch is proceeding according to plan, 
and this will be of great assistance to us, 
especially when our older factories in Bristol 
Street are finally taken over by the 
Birmingham Corporation. 


In conclusion I would remind you that our 
industry is extremely competitive—of which 
we make no complaint. We believe that we 
have the resources both financial and tech- 
nical to enable us to obtain our fair share 
of the trade, and we shall not cease to take 
all possible steps to keep ourselves and our 
plant fully up-to-date. In this connection I 
wish to pay tribute to our Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr. C. A. Holland, and our Works 
Director, Mr W. G. Sheppard, together with 
the staff whose teamwork has been invaluable 
in achieving the results which I have the 
pleasure of  utting before you today. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
Mr J. H. Gold was re-elected a Director 
and the Meeting concluded with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILD 
AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 13th 
in London, Mr H. C. Drayton, Chairman, 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement for 1954: 


The net receipts from the operation of our 
Railways and Waterworks were £668,630, a 
decrease of £367,395. After -adding other 
income and the balance from 1953 and 
deducting the loss on operating the lines of 
the Bolivia Railway Company and Aguas 
Blancas Railway, fixed charges and the appro- 
priations detailed in the Net Revenue 
Account, the balance to the credit of that 
Account at December 31, 1954, was £297,517. 


In 1954 increased traffics were carried of 
Manufactured Nitrate, Copper Bars and 
Chilian Products, but there were decreases in 
the tonnages of other articles. 


Passenger traffic in Chile showed a reduc- 
tion of nearly 60 per cent in numbers com- 
pared with 1953 due to increased road 
competition. In Bolivia, on the other hand, 
there was an increase of nearly 20 per cent. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, said 
that they had had another big wage demand 
in Chile. Other industries had conceded a 
a hav 3s bee They bat : 

e to ‘ it 
ins Sour aun intone tual icici seathd dammesaee 
to 80 per cent. In Bolivia also they had very 
big demands and discussions were in 
gress. Last year he had said that the ivia 
ae Company i in America 

\ Rene Hemispl 
Company, which solved their Ameri- 
ies had been 


estern 
of 


can tax problems. The 
overcome and the money could now come to 


emanating It would Seine te 
not less than £450,000. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


HARRISONS AND 
CROSFIELD 


GROUP PROFITS MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, was 
held on December 12th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said : The fact that our Grou 
profits for the year under review are m 
on a par with those earned in the previous 
year might suggest to the uninitiated that we 
are merely pursuing the even tenor of a 
prosaic way. This is, however, far from 
being the case; the explanation is to be 
found in the diversification of our interests, 
brought about over the years as a deliberate 
act of policy. 

The net profit applicable to the Parent 
Company, after taxation and all charges, in- 
cluding provisions brought back, was 
£657,384. © The balance brought forward 
was £600,496, making available £1,257,880, 
out of which we have transferred to Reserve 
for unremitted profits £50,000, and General 
Reserve £575,000. The final dividend of 
16 per cent will make 20 per cent for the 
year on the Deferred Ordinary Stock. 


GROUP TURNOVER 


Our Group trading turnover exceeded 
£50 million, apart altogether from the large 
volume of produce which we market for our 
plantation companies and the general mer- 
chandise which we handle as agents. The 
figure I have just given “you will, I trust, 
make it clear, once and for all, that Harri- 
sons and Crosfield are, first and foremost, 
merchants. Nevertheless, they continue to 
give wholehearted attention to the interests 
of the Eastern plantation companies, which 
they have done so much to foster. 


Reviewing an eventful year in the Tea 
Industry, he said: The credit squeeze im- 
posed by the Chancellor is forcing the trade 
to cafry minimum stocks and to buy only 
for current or immediate needs. There ma 
well be a further strengthening of prices in 
London during the next few weeks, but there 
is a lot of tea still to come from India which 


should have a steadying influence and prevent 
any undue rise in prices. 


RUBBER SUPPLIES 


In regard to rubber, he said: Available 
supplies of natural rubber and synthetics 
are likely to remain barely sufficient to cover 
essential requirements, and any urgent 
orders for near delivery may have a dispro- 
portionate effect on the price. There is 
general agreement that more fireworks in 
the- market would be highly detrimental to 
the best interests of the Industry. This 
consideration, in my opinion, far outweighs 
any temporary financial benefit accruing to 
the Governments of the Eastern i 
countries through the penal taxation which 
they are exacting. * 

US output of automobiles and trucks in 
1955 has far exceeded expectations and will 
establish an all-time record of some eight 

pectacular but im- 


. 


share of £1 for every £2 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The eighth annual general meetin 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on Decenb. 
14th in London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, 
JP, chairman managing director, pre. 

ng, said the accounts show a profit for the 
period of 52 weeks to July 15, 1955, of 
£653,501 after providing for all charges, 
including depreciation, compared wi 
£600,136 for the period of 53 weeks to 
July 16, 1954. 


Income Tax and Profits Tax computed on 
the proait for the period amount to £355,058, 
leaving a net profit of £298,443. to which 
must be added an amount of £20,000 in re. 
spect of taxation provision made in previous 
years and now no longer required ; accord- 
ingly, out of the results for this period, an 
amount of £318,443 is added to the amount 
of ee profits of £115,440 
brought forward from iast year, making a 
total of £433,883 available for appropriation. 

The Dividend on the Preference Stock, 
less tax, of £22,500 and the proposed 
Ordinary Dividend of 9 per cent which, less 
tax, amounts to £103,500, absorb £126,000. 


Last year I informed you that we could 
look forward to improved results. These 
have all been realised, though to a smaller 
extent than would no doubt have been the 
case if the abnormal conditions had not 
occurred. These conditions became opera- 
tive early in the second half of our financial 
year ; it was then that the Chancellor twice 
increased the Bank Rate and followed this by 
restrictions on Hire Purchase trading. 


HIRE-PURCHASE CHANGES 


Until that time it was not obligatory in 
the retail trade that Hire Purchase Agree- 
ments for furniture should carry any down 
payment at all, and the purchase by the 

blic of additional articles was permitted to 

added to existing Hire Purchase Agree- 
ments. In February, 1955, the Chancellor 
ordered that a minimum down payment of 
15 per cent must be made and that no addi- 
tion to Hire Purchase Agreements would 

permitted. A maximum term of twenty- 
four months for Hire Purchase Agreements 
was also imposed. 

Reduction in the purchase of furniture by 
the public quickly followed and was very 
marked. Trade Associations and Trades 
Unions protested to the Chancellor, but he 
definitely decided that there would be no 
alteration. 


The demand for our products has con- 
tinued to grow and we have expanded our 
share of the available furniture market. 

During the year under review, more unils 
of furniture 2 be delivered than in any pre- 
vious year. Your Directors are not dissatis- 
fied with results that show improvements on 
those of last year. The year 1955-56 has 
opened in a satisfactory manner. 

Prices of our raw materials have remained 
at a high level. Freight rates of timber have 
continued to rise and these have a serious 
impact on our industry. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
The meeting concluded with the passing of 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, dire. (or, 
staff and employees. 
In a appreciation to the s(ock- 
: their vote of thanks, de 
that the eacon the company’s 
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THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 


A RECORD YEAR 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION OF 
TURNOVER 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Aluminium Castings Co., Ltd. was 
held on December 9th in Glasgow, Mr R. K. 
Calder (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts: 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
report that the Group has enjoyed a record 
year, Turnover showed further substantial 
expansion, and as a result trading profit 
advanced by some £68,000 to £367,366. 


Although charges against trading profits’ 


increased by £17,285, the profit before taxa- 
tion increased by some 27 per cent to 
£264,200, as compared with £206,767 for 
the previous year. 

The charge for taxation amounted at 
{133,777 to just over half the profit of 
£264,200, and the net profit wane, sites 
taxation is therefore the very satisfactory 
figure of £130,423, as compared with £52,005 
shown for the previous year. 


After various provisions the final profit for 
the year amounts to £92,922, and this, added 
to the balance brought forward of £164,271, 
gives an available balance of £257,193, which 
your Directors recommend should be carried 
forward. 


While Bank and other borrowings showed 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


MODERNISATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONTINUES 


MR H. N. HUME ON BOARD’S 
PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The thirty-fourth annual general mapas 
of Associated British Maltsters Limited wi 
be held on January 9th, in London. 

The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the irman, Mr H. N. Hume, 
CBE, MC, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts : 


After careful consideration and mainly 
because of the accelerated barley harvests 
resulting from the use of combine harvesters, 
pe Directors have decided that July a 

a more convenient and a late date 
on which to end the Gioup’s trading year ; 
1 consequence, the accounts now presented 
are for eleven months to July 31, 1955, and 
the figures of the previous twelve months 
are not a strict comparison. If the profit 
of £311,540 is adjusted to twelve months 
there results a figure of £339,800, which 
compares with £368,550. 


These accounts cover the handling of the 
appallingly wet 1954 harvest, and are as good 
dyin? are because of the very substantial 
: 8 and storage facilities we have put up 
Since the war, and also because we have gone 
Th export trade to such a large extent. 

e Need for st is, however, not yet 
eae and shall nave, 59 go on spending 
Money for this 
the eleve, oaateetaee tom the profit of 


of course, at the annual rate of 10.9 per 
now forcing us to en et oe ae 
€ that this modernisation should be 
d in the main from the Group’s own 
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some reduction at the date of the Accounts, 
I must emphasise that in the current year 
the Company has «undertaken substantial 
additional borrowing in order to finance two 
major capital transactions. 


Firstly, the Company has since the end 
of the year acquired the issued capital of 
Renfrew Aircraft and Engineering Company 
Limited of Renfrew, Ontario, Canada. This 
Company is engaged in the production of 
aero-engine components. 

Secondly, it became necessary to secure 
a new factory on behalf of the Bright Com- 
panies, and this has recently been acquired 
and is now in full operation. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Aluminium Bronze Company had a record 
year both as regards output and earnings. 
Continued expenditure on plant and 
improved operating efficiency have contri- 
buted to keep prices of the end product at 
reasonable levels, and I am glad to report, 
therefore, that progress has continued in the 
current year on an increasing scale. 

Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Limited 
failed to hold the record output achieved in 
the previous year, but the earlier heavy 
development expenditure bore fruit and 
earnings in consequence showed further 
improvement. 


The Atkinson-Hacker Tractor Company 
again incurred a loss, which was met by a 
subvention payment. 


The Bright Group of Companies have 
more than justified the confidence which 
your Directors expressed last year. Output 
has continued to advance month by month. 


A very special tribute is due to Major 


resources. We look forward to being able 
to repeat from time to time, the free issue 
from Reserves made a year ago. 

The big new malt factory we built at 
Louth is giving excellent results, and from 
this experience we have decided to build 
another one in Yorkshire, the cost of which 
will be in the neighbourhood of £500,000. 
We hope the first part of it will be in use 
for the 1957 crop. Modernisation of several 
of our bigger and better maltings in various 
parts of the country continues, and in this 
way we can keep up the quality and service 
we give to the Brewers and other users of 
malt. Competition is becoming keener all 
the time, both at home and in export 
markets, and the only way to meet it and to 
absorb rising costs is to imcrease our 
efficiency. 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD START 


The wonderful weather of last summer 
was a great boon to the Brewers, and has 
also led to one of the heaviest barley harvests 
for many years, the yield being increased 
substantially by the new variety, Proctor. A 
fair proportion of Proctor is now being 
malted, and we await with interest the out- 
come of the use of this variety on a com- 
mercial scale for brewing purposes. In the 
current year we have therefore got away to 
a good start, and it only remains to hope for 
another fine summer. I feel that any prospect 
of a relief in the existing taxation on beer 
must now be regarded as unlikely for the 
time being and, with normal weather, the 
shrinkage in beer consumption (which was 
halted by last summer’s weather) is likely to 
continue. Most fortunately, your Company 
has, since 1938, been developing an export 
trade to many countries, and this now 
constitutes a substantial part of our 


~ business. 


The non-malting activities of the Group 
made a useful contribution to the profits 
now presented. 

I hope this review will convince Stock- 
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Bright and his staff for the efficiency with 
which they conducted the recent removal of 
production facilities to the new works 
referred to earlier. 


Burnley Aircraft Products again had a 
year of high activity. There was some 
decline in the level of new construction 
work, but the repair and service of Jet 
Engines more than offset this. 


Scottish Aluminium Ware Limited again 
had a disappointing year although output 
increased substantially. The loss incurred 
was met by a subvention payment. 


The Verichrome Plating Companies at 
Walsall and Larkhall both contributed record 
outputs and earnings and progress has con- 
tinued to be made in the current year. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


Despite the record profit achieved, I very 
much regret that it is essential te conserve 
the Company’s cash resources and your 
Directors are again unable to recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the equity capital. 

Your Directors have been negotiating for 
the provision of additional permanent capital, 
but the detailed negotiations have not yet 
been concluded. 


In conclusion, I am sure that the Share- 
holders will join with me in paying tribute 
to the Directors and staff for their efforts in 
achieving such satisfactory progress. 
hopeful that the records of last year will be 
surpassed in the current period of operations, 
and this would be a most fitting achieve- 
ment to mark the Fiftieth Year of the 
Company’s existence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


holders that the management are constantly 
planning ee of improving the stability and 
prosperity of the Group. 


LONDON AND 
RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of London and 
Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, 
Limited, was held on December 9th in 
London. 

Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman and 
managing. director), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 

The net profit for the year under review, 
after taxation, amounted to £48,542, as com- 
pared with £61,425 for the previous year. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 64 per cent, less tax, thereby making a 
total distribution of 10 per cent for the year. 

Mining—Mazoe Consolidated Mines, 
Limited: As a result of satisfactory develop- 
ment results during the year, ore reserves, 
both at the Connaught and Bucks Sections, 
show a substantial increase in tonnage com- 
pared with last year. 

Sabi Valley Option: Last year I referred 
to the acquisition by your Company of a three 
months’ development option over three blocks 
of base mineral claims in the Upper Sabi 
Valley. The recovery of the concentrates 
did not come up to expectations, and your 
Board decided to discontinue operations on 
the property. 

Cam and Motor Gold Mining Company 
(1919), Limited : Operations at the Cam and 
Motor mine continue to be extremely satis- 
factory. 


Pp 
ing the year amounted to £191,561, com- 
pared with £162,049 for the previous year. 
The report was adopted. 
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AIRE WOOL COMPANY, LTD. 


(Woolcombers ani Topmakers) 


LORD BARNBY’S STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Aire Wool Company, Limited, was held on 
December 15th at Shipley. Colonel Lord 
Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO (the chairman), 
presided. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


RESULTS AND) TRADING CONDITIONS 


The Group Profits for the year after all 
charges but before Taxation were £204,104 
and after Taxation £102,008 compared with 
£183,696 last year 


The Trading Year under review was, 
profitwise, disappointing, an experience not 
unusual with others in the same Industry for 
comparable trading periods. Our Group 
turnover, however, constituted a record. 


During our Trading Year there were many 
unhappy features of abnormal character all 
adverse to profitable trading. 


The Dock Strike in Australia seriously 
delayed arrivals of wool. Competition of 
exceptional intensity from forward short 
selling of wool by Buying Brokers from 
origin at prices anticipating further declines, 
contributed to instability and lack of con- 
fidence. 


Later came the Railway strike in UK and, 
stil more disastrous for the Wool Textile 
Industry, the UK Dock strike. 
ships were diverted to the Continent to be 
further immobilised by strikes there while 
demurrage charges were loaded on the wool 
cargoes. Then came an advance in. wages 
leading to an increase in combing tariff. All 
these extra charges, unprovided for in the 
sale price for forward delivery of Tops, had 
to be absorbed by the Topmakers. And all 
this added to inescapable inventory loss on 
stocks by reason of the decline in wool prices, 


A final payment of 12} per cent less Tax 
on the inary Stock is again recommended, 
making a total of 25 per cent less Tax for 
the year, representing a percentage net 
Ordinary Dividend on the Ordinary Stock- 
holders’ Equity of a modest 25 per cent. 


Although our South African Topmaking 
operations were unprofitable, the Commission 
Scouring, Carbonizing and Combing Com- 
pany, in which we have a joint participation 
with our South African associates, has ex- 
perienced a most satisfactory year. 


COMBING TARIFFS 


The UK Combing tariff remains the lowest 
in Europe. Since the Combing tariff barely 
covers the replacement costs of machinery 
installations 1t compels reflection whether we 
are not merely handing to future overseas 
competitors the advantage of accumulated 
reserves of our industry. Incidentally, were 
the average work load for combed Top taken, 
and replacement costs of modern _installa- 
tion calculated, it would show this as repre- 
senting an investment of around £4,000 per 
productive operative. 


It would be unfortunate if in Monopolies 
Legislation hasty and emotional action to 
attempt to correct alleged malpractices of 
totally different character should hamper 
collective price agreements like that of the 
Wool Combing Tariff and so restore the wide 
open variations of irresponsible competition, 
though now sufficiently long ago to come 
only within the memories of the older 
members of the trading community. 


WOOL POSITION | 


In 1951 when prices were previously nearly 
as low as now, the published activity of 


Many wool - 


combing and spinning machinery was 60 
per cent ; now, at time of writing, it is above 
90 per cent. So with full employment, with 
peak wage earnings in UK and with a 
steadily expanding world population and 
rising living standards, the increase of world 
wool production should easily be absorbed. 
Lower wool prices usually mean wider dis- 
tribution of finished products, which promises 
well for business in the near future. 


Surpluses of primary commodities in 
Government hands are always a menace to 
prices. The left-over stocks of the past 
several years from the intake of wool by 
USA government under its Price Parity 
Support scheme has during the past year 
confirmed this. But uncertainties have in 
this case been increased by continual down- 
ward revision of appraisal prices. These un- 
foreseeable releases of wool from USA stock- 
pile at under current market levels have made 
users nervous and compelled a continual 
bearish outlook and a minimum inventory 
policy. 

Government urgings to increase exports 
have been answered, as evidenced by wool 
top exports of 57 million lb during the first 
nine months of this year following a total 
of 67 million lb in 1954 (calendar). This 
compares with the average of 58 million Ib 
for the previous three years’ total exports. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


From dispatches in the Press and reading 
into Ministers’ speeches it would seem we 
may expect progressive contraction of the 
cotton textile industry. (Such is the current 
pressure of “duty-free” imports manufac- 
tured with Asiatic labour—India, Hong 
Kong, Japan.) There is apparent composure 
in that displaced operatives absorbed into 
other industries will produce even more in 
export earnings. Ought we in wool textiles 
to read into this a warning of possible future 
pressure on ouf own industry from future 
manufactured imports from Asiatic 


‘countries ? | 


We note progressive extension of plans 
for “commission ” service factories overseas 
by large British corporations such as the 
BDA or the CPA. i 
acceptance by them of inevitability. Such 
development under the current fashionable 
“nationalism” may well extend to other 
processes also, which in turn will encroach 
on our own exports.’ May it at least be done 
by British enterprise and “know how.” The 
problem seems a reflection of the age-long 
discussion on the propriety of British textile 
machinery exports which has, at various 
periods, been so stupidly pilloried. 


As to the future course of wool vaiues, it 
seems now as much as ever unwise to attempt 
any forecast. Of course, if wool production 


_ could be absorbed, as it was, in the 1952-53 


year on a basis up to 160d. for a 64s, Top, 
with the marked expansion since then of 
buying power of the world it would seem 
reasonable to assume that on the present 
basis of under 110d. per lb there should be 
ahead of us good manufacturing activity. 


In conveying my thanks on behalf of the 
Board to the Directors and personnel of all 
our Subsidiary Companies, I wish them to 
know that during this very difficult yeat of 
trading their wholehearted services and con-. 
tinuous loyalty have been more than ever 
appreciated. In this expression of thanks 
we wish to mention icularly our Manag- 
ing Director, Mr R. P. Pitcher. ' 


The report and accounts were’ adopted. 


is appears to connote! 
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ALVIS LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The thirty-third Annual Meeting was held 
on December 13th in Coventry, Mr i 
Parkes (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
the Chairman's circulated Statement: 


The Accounts show a Trading Surplus 
of £293,710, this being an increase of 
£28,859 over the previous year’s surplus, 
With a Profit of £10,741 on Sales of Sundry 
Plant, the total Trading Profit becomes 
£304,451. Income Tax takes £131,750, and 
Profits Tax: £22,000, leaving a net Profit of 
£150,701 


The fixed dividend on the Preference Stock 
absorbed £4,578, and £100,000 has been 
transferred to General Reserve (which now 
stands at £550,000), leaving, with the balance 
of Profit brought forward, £122,678. Your 
Board recommends a dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, together 
with a participating dividend of 24 per cent, 
less tax, on the Preference Stock, leaving 
£86,740 to be carried forward. 


Increased output of the 550 hp Leonides 
engine was maintained throughout the 
period under review. A large proportion of 
these engines was delivered against Ministry 
of Supply contracts to meet the needs of the 
Hunting Percival “Provost” in Flying 
Training Command. This requirement has 
now largely been satisfied and in consequence 
production of the Leonides at a reduced level 
will swing more towards the fulfilment of 
comme.cial orders. It is gratifying that this 
engine, used » extensively by the Royal Air 
Force, the Royal Navy, and also by the Army, 
is making its contribution in military services 
overseas. -Among these are the Air Forces of 
Australia, Belgium, Burma, Eire, France, Iraq, 
Italy, Rhodesia, Sweden and Thailand. 


Our larger engine, the. fourteen-cylinder 
Leonides Major, is progressing steadily 
through the development stage, but its effect 
on turnover will not be appreciable before 
1956-7. 


As an augury for the future it is of interest 
to record that sixteen Alvis engines were 
incorporated in ten types of aircraft which 
took part in the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors’ Flying Display at Farnborough 
in September. Among those aircraft shown 
for the first time were the four-engined 
Handley Page “ Hera!d” Airliner, and the 
Westland “ Whirlwind” Helicopter, both 
powered. by the Major, and the Scottish Avia- 
tion “ Twin Pioneer” powered by two 550 
hp Leonides. The well-proven 3-litre car 
will be continued with improvements in 
chassis design and with special bodywork. 


Arrangements are now in hand for the 
production in the United Kingdom of a 
sports. saloon with coachwork styled by 
Cartrosserie Graber, of Berne. Models shown 
at the recent Paris Salon and Earls Court 
Motor Show have evoked considerable 
interest. 


Since last year the “ Saracen” Armoured 
Fighting Vehicle has been exported [0 
Dominion: countries and. continues to sive 
excellent service. Additional orders have 
been received and there is reason to believe 
that production will be maintained on : 
satisfactory scale. Further developments ° 
the basic suspension and transmission layout 
have enabled us to obtain a production order 
for a quantity of chassis to be used as the 
basis for a new design of Royal Air force 
Fire Tender and Crash Rescue Vehicle, » = 
operates at a tota! weight of 12 tons. = 
unique cross-country properties and at 
enable it to outclass anyth ng else whic! ‘4 
known to be available. The Report 3° 
Accounts were adopted. 3 
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ence of industrial Lconomics Department, cc in economics and good 
| 2. ASSIST AN bund preferred but consideration given to applicant with degree in 
p statistical Dae t ood yunding im economics. Salary in both cases according to 
p matistics | ane nd crience.——Write, givins full particulars, to the Establishment 
| quater, stcel_H fothill Street, $.W.1. 


| "CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
s a smail full-time consumer research team, a section specialising 
ling practices, and a libr and commercial information unit. 
nforce its staff, particularly in the fetail trade research section. 
range from trainee to fully qualified research assistant. 
Fully qualified Research Assistants - must have a suitable background of business 
rience (not necessarily in market research); a ree (or equivalent qualification) ; 
—_. good knowledge of co-operative methods a organisation. 
The trainee positions aré open to recently qualified graduates, or to others who 
have suitable business experience, and have made some progress in studies leading to 
aviegree in economics, commerce, Or statistics (or in other appropriate courses of 
study) Knowledge of co-operative Organisation or of market rescarch would be 
particularly valuable, though mot essential. ; 
Qne vacancy (primarily concerned with collection of information from retail 
co-operative societies) May Occur in London; apart from this all successful candidates 
wil be required to reside mear Manchester. All candidates must be prepared to 
27 uired 
travel aes who cel they are suitable for appointment as a traince, or as research 
asistant, or for any intermediate position, are invited to apply to the following 
address, giving full details of . »_ experience, ctc., and stating salary 
required ~Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Central Labour Department, | Balloon 
Street, chester, 4, endorsed “* Market Research Department. 


~ DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER 


Applications are invited. by Chappie Limited, leading manufacturers of canned 
cat and dog foods, for a position as one of its Divisional Sales Managers. 

The Divisional! Manager will Area Ma and Sales Representatives and 
will be responsible directly to the General Sales Manager for :— 

1. Trade Sales (both holesale and Retail) and merchandising of the company’s 


acts on the territory comprisi his Division. 
othe continuing fie end merchandising cfficiency of all personne] under 
| his control. 
* Contributing to the formulation of company sales policies. 

The post will carry a commencing salary of not less than £2,500 per annum plus 
generous non-contributory sickness, life assurance and pension benefits under the 
company’s Social Security Plan. Applications are invited from men up to forty 
years of age with wide experience of sales training and sales management. 

Further particulars and @ tion forms may be obtained from the Chief Personne! 
Officer, Chappie Limited, Mowbray, Lcicester Letters should be endorsed: 


“Divisional Sales Manager.” All correspondence will be treated in the strictest 
conhdence. 


ANAGING DIRECTOR.—An internationally known Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical company of Standing is tooking for a man of proved and 
outstanding ability. He is aged between 35 and 45 and holding a similar 
position with a smaller com: or is just below this position in a large company 
in the same fields. Essential ties include a understanding of salesmanship, 
backed by strong administrative abilities. He will have a strong personality, imagination 
and drive, yet will be able to delegate and inspire and command the 
respect of his executives. Financial be made to suit the right man. 
—Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence, be sent by letter 
only, to Austin J. Wright & Co., Solicitors, 116 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
ERSONAL Sat required by Director of Metal eae Association 
in London. successful candidate should be aged 22- a_university graduate. 
with good edministrative and writing ability. A knowledge of French and German 
would be useful, but not essential, as the Association has wide international contacts. 
A good salary will be paid according to and experience.—Write, with 


full particulars, to Box 
RING CONCERN; 


The Department 
in the study of : 
it is seeking to ! 
vacancies availabi 


| 


| 


LARGE MANUB. 

interests, requires @ male graduate with a 
Humanities and preferably two or three * general 
to work in the Information and Division, 
today study of economic ¢ their interpretation to the 
of the company and: their on future trends. ¢ 25-28.—Write, quoting 
Reference Brit to Box 3W; D 4524, K. Advg., 212a Shaftesbury. Avenue 


London, W ; 
MAJOR OIL COMPANY ting the MIDDLE EAST requires SENIOR 
METHODS PLANNER to the revision of its administra- 
tion methods overseas. The 5 and stores administrations are 
wae .. ae central m - and procedures will therefore 

) sig to take advantage such a system. 
Applicants must have had experience in Methods Ptanning in raic industria! 
oi, or have handled extensive mning problems 
consultants. with 


in. London, with world-wide 
degree in Economics or the 
ndustrial experience. Applicant 
particularly concerned with day- 
and business 
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operations, not necessa 
with a large orpenlnieatal punch 


business ress a a ae 
card methods is not essential ded applicant thor ae 
_ Stinciples and has ability to administration procedures accordingly. 
The position affords a real fo inventive facuitics of a M Sa 
and work should be interesting. | Initial tour of duty would be a yee 
very attractive payable on leave. eae Bor 1 sas. 
passages available. Write, giving brief details of age. em _ 
a 19f Gresham House, B.C.2. ~ 
WORLD-WIDE industrial organisation has vacancy for a 
A (aged 23-28) initially to tate commencia 
bsequently Statistical work. 


man or woman 
and fisca) 
Candidates should 
eferably 
ications. 


ll 


Statistics, and su 
Possess) recounised | qualifications 
have ma experience in extracting = 


; 
5f 


ary, wh 
qualification’: aad ee be not 


‘0 be addressed to Box N.861, Wi 


CCOUNTANTS with personal of 
A date methods of Pineacial experience 
are invited to apply. for an Control, Profit ams 
Company of et ae important appointment with 
the "prospects ue i Gua oe 
invited from Accountants, wot over 35 years of 
incustrial record.—Full particulars of qualifications and appointments 
held, salaries, etc., to Box 326. 
VACANCY exists for @ man with and Initiative, to head the advertising 
ho and publicity department of a large organisation with H.Q. in London, marketing 
vily advertised products im the U.K. Position is one of considerable responsibility. 
ie it embraces direct contact with Chairman and Managing Director. in addition 
Mn eintaining liaison with heads of various departments. Candidate sclected 
Hirer ected tO. initiate preparation, ing Agencies. ot 
cursing which will be ng in a iy competitive field. Salary commen- 
ean Position. Our have been informed of this appointment.—Box 323 
ANAGER required for the Laton Chocolate and Cocoa Factory of the English 
write ia jcOttish Joint we Wholesale Society Limited. Applicants should 
Londos tc Secretary anh ‘Wescumee Officer of the Society at 100 Leman Street. 
ue. Ei, setting out their qualifications, technical and managerial experience, and 
Pati si uted, BY December 31, 1953. The. post is pensionable. 
Mees MATICIAN with sound statistical training required by The United Stee) 
elopment  b . assistant thema tion of the Researc 
on ent Department. oe BR + ee degree in statistics 
probe ™ tics and be interested im of statistical techniques to industrial 
Swine) ,APDly Assistant Director “"The United Steel Companies Ltd.. 
winden Laboratories, Moorgate, Rothert ; 
CONOMIST, aged 30 to 35, with first of second class degree and with 
Power Plant 


honours 
experience in arket Surveys, is required in the 
Industrial Atomie E ete ar See ened Electric ny Lid. This is a 






. in written applications 
oad, W.C.1. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY in the 
Department of Social Anthropo . tes should have field experience in 
Studies of industry. Salary on a sca oes pee annum ; initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Membership -$.$.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme.— Applications be sent not later than January 20, 1956, to the R: ar. 
Fg tye eenechester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms of a tion 

oodtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. Salary not less than £550 per annum with membership of the 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointed will be required 
to undertake research and to assist im the supervision of practical work as well as 
in the ordinary teaching duties of the Department. Applications should be sent 
not later than January 18, 1956, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in Psychology with special 
reference to Industrial and Occupational Psychology. Salary scale £550 x £ to 
£650 with F.S.S.U. and family allowances. Duties to commence if possible, not 
later than mid-February, 1956, failing which on October 1, 1956. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar with whom applications 
(S copies), together with two testimonials and the names of two referees, must be 
lodged not later than December 31, 1955. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Seven Scholarships and Exhibitions, including Music amd Art, will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held in February 1956. One of maximum 
value £225 p.a., others up to £140 p.a. Age limit for Scholarships 14, for Exhibi-* 
tions 16.—Applicatian forms from the Headmaster. 


One methods and clerical work study: Ford Motor Company 
Limited, Dagenham, have a vacancy for a man with experience of 
this type of work, preferably but not necessarily with some accounting 
knowledge. Treasury O and M training would be useful. Prospects 
of advancement to a man of ability will be exceptional. Write to Salaried 
Personnel Department, Dagenham, quoting reference CCD. 


ARKET INFORMATION.—The export company of a large organisation in 
; engineering industry (Midlands) is extending its information services. An 
imaginative Economist accustomed to following and analysing home and export 
trends, and with a flair for lucid presentation, is required. A university jality in 
the theory of International Trade is desirable, experience in the a 
economics in industry is essential. Salary commensurate with qualifications and 
experience.—Box 324. 


RENCLD CHAINS LIMITED bas « vacency im ie Marketing Resse and 
Intelligence Department for an the compilation of 
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subjects examinations for the London University Ec (three 
ee ee a aie, Very reasonable fees ; Over 1 Olsey Hail 
students have secured this degree since 1975 -—Frospectis from © ~ M.A.. 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY OXFORD. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC A ANY (ncorporated 

Limited Dividend Capital Stock.—At a mecting of 
the board aniaay) | Dividend Netine, CrGridead at srvanty-ive. coms por. care 
on the Ordinary r Soe * aot So eeees ok Oe et en 

funds on . a 

—— ‘ebruary em ws record P p.m. , 


skies im the warm scas of M can } 
There is swimming, dancing. tennis—but above all you will the sunshine 
that will fortify you chills of the winter months that remain after you 
return. There at rates.as as £1 per day inclusive. regular 


ziving to 
Halil Court, London, E.C.2. 5 Sa a Tae Z 
TOKE HOTEL. Canford Cliffs, rnemouth. er ndly atmcs- 
CP a oven. ae The comfort of a famity home. Own Swimming Pool. 
The late Lord Lyle’s mansion overlooking Sandbanks and sea. Brochure. 
PANISH. Intensive Course in London. January 2-6. AM grades. PORTUGUESE/ 
SPANISH Eveni Classes from January 9th.—Educational Department. Hispanic 
Council, 2 Deigrave Square, $.W.1. SLO 7186. 
ERSONALITY IN A CIGARETTE? Smoke Grosvenor Tipped and double your 
P smoking enjoyment. Boxes of 20 for 3s. 8d. 
PT bt ond oak TUITIO 
Examinations— e .B., and other external 
vt Na oe ency; Beuking; Secremial : Ciel 


; jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or menti 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


London University Degrees : 
Service ; Commercial ; 
courses in business 
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OU a Oe Ce are 


Cini 
introduce an entirely new range of fork lift trucks 


notable for the use of many advanced 


engineering developments which > 


< increase work output 
< reduce costs 
< benefit workers 


Torque Converter Drive (optional) eliminating gear- 
changing. Smoother, faster manoeuvring. 
Less stress on truck and driver. Longer life. 


Power-assisted Hydraulic Steering providing unique 
ease of driving control. 
Finger-tip wheel movement. 


High Safety Factor —the' greatest reserve stability of 
any diesel fork truck on the market. 
Minimum 10% safety factor at mast-forward laden, 


Sky-zone Aspiration—air intake for the engine, and 
exhaust outlet are at sky-level via the overhead 
canopy supports for rapid dispersal well above 
heads of workers or drivers. 


Prolonged Life—specialised design based on 10 years 
fork truck experience, at all points where endurance 
kG a Oe be oes wee factors must be exceptional. , 

o Planned Serviceability—Every service and maintenance 
job studied, and planned for quick access, over: 
haul or replacement. Less truck-out time. 

To COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 


% 1 would like information about the new“ SKY-ZONE" i E ssent ial fo r the 
(Delete as required) Fork Truck Series 


; * e 
I would like to discuss MATERIALS HANDLING with your ; h eme 
. representative, without obligation. Please ixstruct your office : ¢ M a t e r i a l S H at n d 1 I n g S c 


to telephone for an appointment 


which aims to keep 


up-to-date. 


+f 
Pig Castle Bromwich April 23-May 4, 1956 and The MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION, Earls Ct. May 9-19. [Digg 





